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Preface 


Sometimes a social problem—such as religious conflict, or mental 
_ illness, or anti-intellectualism—becomes fairly well defined before there 
is any agreement on ways of dealing with it. Discussion then centers on 
he problem, and different possibilities for social action are explored and 
evaluated with respect to the particular problem in question. 

But it may also happen that a particular form of social action is 
developed and institutionalized without being tied to any one social prob- 
lem which it is expected to alleviate. In this case discussion centers on the 
‘treatment’ rather than the ‘disease’-—indeed it is sometimes difficult 
even to describe the disease or diseases we think a particular treatment 
` may remedy. 

Organized summer camping is clearly a form of social action not 
tied to any particular social problem. As Dr. McNeil remarks in his in- 
troduction to this number, the camping movement in the United States 
was flourishing long before camps were conceived of as centers for the 
treatment of emotional disturbance. Camps such as those described here 
may be primarily ‘treatment centers,’ but they also aim at producing the 
` variety of good effects traditionally attributed to summer camping, and 

these effects are much broader than the alleviation of specific emotional 
disorders. 
The reader will find in this issue a number of fascinating accounts of 
different aspects of therapeutic camping; he will not find any attempt to 
\ evaluate the ‘effectiveness’ of the process as a whole. As Dr. McNeil 
points out, no rigorous research on this subject exists; yet it is difficult for 
an observer contemplating the sophisticated and sensitive operations of 
this institution to doubt that it is good for something—probably many 
things— even though its specific effects have yet to be demonstrated. 


Jonn Harpinc 
General Editor 
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The Background of Therapeutic Camping 
Elton B. McNeil 


In the past fifty years lay persons and professionals alike have wit- 
nessed the lusty coming-of-age of a dynamic conception of human moti- 
vation. The conviction that the child is the father of the man has 
focused our attention on prevention, rather than repair, of psychological 
deficit or damage, and this philosophy has had an impact on every move- 
ment devoted to work with children. It was inevitable that our increased 
consciousness of the importance of early formative experiences and our 
growing recognition of the symptoms of disturbance in our youth would 
press all of our child facilities into therapeutic service. 

To be sure, the modification of an existing point of view is never 
accomplished without meeting some resistance, but the camping move- 
ment seemed particularly ripe for this development. The phenomenal 
expansion of organized camping in this country made practicable a sys- 
tematic extension of the child’s emotional education into the summer 
months, The last chapter in this story of the conversion of camps to 
centers for therapy has yet to be written, but the force of this continuing 
trend is unmistakable. 

In a sense, organized camping in America has always had therapy 
as its aim. Deeply rooted in our cultural conception of mental hygiene 
for the developing child has always been the view that “idleness” or 
“undirected activity” is destructive of “character.” Mitchell (37) reports 
that in 1890 the first private camp dedicated to educational needs was 
designed specifically for boys from well-to-do families who would other- 
wise “idle” away their summers at resort hotels. As Bettleheim, (6) has 
so incisively pointed out, our anxieties in this respect have changed little 
since the founding of the first school camp in 1861 and we still keep a 
wary eye on the nature of a child’s activities for “. . . if his behavior 
does not seem goal directed, it creates strong resistance in adults. ‘Pur- 
poseless’ roaming by a child is criticized only because it is not goal- 
directed. The child is told: do something, play something. But when 
the roaming is veiled under the pretense of bird watching or fishing or 
watching a baseball game is acceptable” (p. 78). An orderly program 
of “character building” activities, under the supervision of model adults, 
was the essential pattern of camping in its early days. The dictum of a 
“sound mind in a strong body” rounded out this early philosophy by 
adding an emphasis on health and physical culture. 

The adult leaders in camps were entrusted with the responsibility 
of setting standards of ideal behavior and of devising means to encourage 
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children to absorb them. The necessities of this task gave birth to a 
special ethical standard in American society—the ego ideal of the 
“good camper.” The essential characteristics of this ideal are best 
described by Redl (46) who observes that, “Parts of it are derived from 
cultures which we conquered and exterminated (consider the heavy 
emphasis on Indian Lore), other parts are nostalgic reminiscences of a 
world which our nation has left behind (the lumberman at the campfire, 
the conqueror of mountains and streams, the skillful survivor against 
odds through crafty use of ax and bow and arrow), Some parts of this 
ego ideal are, of course, colored by the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
camp director or the people who give the money to run the camp (the 
different shades of religious philosophy, the varying styles of group 
life from autocratic militarism through various forms of cultist groups 
of ‘friendship for friendship’s sake’) .” (p. 143). 

This ego ideal of the self-reliant pioneer was admirably suited to 
allay the perpetual anxiety of adults over the moral disintegration of the 
younger generation. In 1939 Dimock and Hendry (11) voiced this time- 
less cry, which camping was prepared to remedy, when they said, “It is 
almost alarmingly evident that the growing generation is increasingly 
dependent for its recreation upon machine-made amusement . . . Many 
critics of modern life bewail the dependency upon commercial and 
‘canned’ sources of amusement as a sure symptom of intellectual, esthetic, 
and spiritual illiteracy.” (p. 5). 

During the 1930’s the vigorous growth of the fields of psychology, 
social work, and education had an important impact on the philosophy 
of camping. Blumenthal (8) noted that although the typical camp bibli- 
ography in 1925 was almost completely free of references to books in 
psychology, social psychology, mental hygiene, education, group leader- 
ship, or camping and character, by 1937 the situation had changed so 
that “From early camp objectives—such as removing the rich boy to 


the wholesomeness of the outdoors, away from the sophistication of , 


summer hotels; ‘fresh air’ outings for the poor boy, religious conversion; 
and discipline—we have come to the threshold of a social, mental hy- 
giene objective of the adequate personality functioning successfully in 
group living. From the earlier leadership of ‘good men,’ athletes, and 
character (at all costs) enthusiasts, we have come to the understanding 
group leader and personal counselor.” (p. 2). 

This mental hygiene outlook in camping defined the task of leader- 
ship as one which involved providing the camper with experiences and 
guidance which would expand his insight into himself and thus increase 
his capacity to solve his personal problems; the camping philosophy, 
then, had gravitated to teaching “psychological” self-reliance. This 
new emphasis led naturally to a reconsideration of both the meaning 
of camp and the function of its leaders. It was reasonable, then, for 
Harms (22) (23) to discuss camps as mental health institutions and 
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to advocate that its counselors ought to be social workers to meet the 
challenge of dealing with the psychology of child behavior. 

The heavy reliance of clinical workers, in the early days, on envir- 
onmental change as a tool for the resolution of a child’s problems nicely 
complemented this altered conception of the task of camping. In 1937, 
Rogers (49) published the results of several surveys of treatment mea- 
sures being used with children and confirmed the impression that clini- 
cal workers considered massive changes in a child’s environment as 

adequate therapy. He discovered that of 163 children referred to a 
clinic for treatment as behavior problems, recommendations were made 
that 58 per cent of the children should be removed from their own 

homes and placed elsewhere. The devotion of workers of that day to 
the panacea of environmental change can best be seen in Rogers’ exam- 
ination of the disposition of cases of disturbed children who were cur- 
rently living in foster homes. Despite the seeming failure of foster place- 
ment for these children, 52 per cent of these cases were recommended 
for change to still another setting. As Goldsmith, Schulman, and Gross- 
bard (16) pointed out, “the traditional effort on the part of the clini- 
cian to modify the environment of the child was usually done in broad 
surgical strokes intended to change the complete milieu of the child, by 
removal of the child from exposure to parental attitudes, by changing 
his school, or sending him to camp.” (p. 280). This hand-in-glove fit 
of usual clinical practice and the environmental changes implicit in the 
camp setting inevitably produced the concept of therapeutic camping. 

This concept was born with a ready-made theoretical history, for thera- 

peutic camping, and its near relatives, had long been the source of 
some stirring debate among persons dedicated to work with children. 


The Pro’s and Con’s of Therapeutic Camping 

The literature on therapy with children seems singularly free of 
anything resembling an “unequivocal statement.” In part because of 
sensible scientific caution and in part because of the complexity of the 
problem, few writers are willing to declare, decisively, for or against 
the efficacy of any therapeutic measure. Thus the attempt, which follows, 
to choose up sides on therapeutic camping is artificial and is for descrip- 
tive purposes only. It should convey the flavor of the theoretical tug-of- 
war which has taken place over the years. 

The Enchanted. Among those who view camping as the source for 
emotional growth, perhaps the most basic claim is that made by Good- 
rich (17) who reminds us that “Christ, who practiced such perfect 
psychology 2,000 years ago in all His relationships, at various intervals 
went into the woods or on the lake and came back renewed and strong 
to his tasks with the multitudes.” (p. 202). Other writers assert that 
camp (using the term broadly) has value for the emotional growth of 
children (28); for personality growth and the elimination of childish 


fears (61); for the alteration (in both positive and negative directions) 
of attitudes (31); for the growth of group feeling and an awareness of 
how an individual’s actions affect the group (3); and for taking steps 
toward emotional independence (1). A number of authors speak to the 
issue of the potential benefits of well planned therapeutic camping 
experiences (15) (44) (58). According to the views of some writers 
(4) (12) (50), even a camp designed only to deal with the normal 
range of problems may, as a by-product of its design and usual organi- 
zation, result in emotional and social gain for the disturbed child. Soren- 
son (52) amends this position by suggesting that the camp’s influence 
on the year-long experience of the camper depends in great part on 
the degree to which there exists some planned exchange of clinical in- 
sight between camp and home agencies. The spirit of optimism among 
those who see camp as a potential therapeutic setting is voiced by Lewis 
(32) who maintains that despite “pessimists who quote theory” no one 
has ever proved that it is impossible to create (or to dissolve) attitudes 
and to start personalities in new directions in a fraction of the time 
ordinarily considered necessary. Placing the burden of proof on those 
who dispute these claims, the literature frequently contains statements 
about the psychological advantages which camps for disturbed children 
can provide. On the basis of cumulative case evidence, Morse (38) feels 
that among other services, camps can offer: 

1. 24 hour-a-day control without institutionalization 

2. a real living situation for therapy in contrast to the more arti- 

ficial “interview” contact of the agency 

3. a relaxed routine without punitive discipline, allowing the child 

an environment minus harsh coercion 

4. opportunity to observe the child in actual relationships to peers, 

adults, nature, work, and play 

5. motor outlets for the reduction of tension 

6. creative learning experiences without school formality 

7. the chance for exciting adventures without reverting to anti- 

social activities 

This typical statement can serve as a summary of the position of 
camping authorities who make positive claims for camping as a potential 
therapeutic tool. 

The Disenchanted. Many experienced camp therapists would be 
unwilling to describe themselves as disenchanted although they are 
admittedly hesitant to accept this ground-swell of enthusiasm at its face 
value. Chassell (9), for example, expresses this sentiment when he 
insists, “First, camp is not a Garden of Eden. It involves living twenty- 
four hours of the day under comparatively little adult intervention with 
a group of semi-civilized savages who pounce upon any eccentricity 
and exploit it to the full, with merciless, sadistic pertinacity, especially 
if they get a surly or counter-attack reaction.” (p. 94). Despite this dim 
view of the limitations of group living it was apparent that one impact 
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of a psychological orientation to camping was to elevate this ability to 
adjust to group pressures to a high status. As a consequence, Wittenberg 
(57) advises caution in accepting the fashionable assumption that camp 
is good for all young people. In particular, he stresses that with an 
over-emphasis on group adjustment one tends to forget that many young 
people are well adjusted who do not mingle a great deal and that popu- 
larity can be a very good cover-up for superficiality and an inability to 
be with yourself. Harms (21) notes that pushed to its logical extreme 


‘the philosophy of curative group living could deteriorate into an ineffec- 


tive mass psychology in which this simple medicine was blithely pre- 
scribed for all cases. A greater danger, inherent in forced social inter- 
action, is cited by Rademacher (45) who feels that there are still far 
too many children sent to camp for “social training” where they spend 
miserable days not only homesick but bored, rebuffed, and hurt and gain 
nothing from the experience. Parents may send a child to camp to 
“make a man” of him with the not too subtle implication that they are 
disgusted with the way he is. Therapy, in such circumstances, does not 
hold much promise. 

Not even the “great outdoors” is accorded unqualified acceptance 
as a setting for therapy. Redl (46) levels a specific indictment at a part 
of the philosophy of camping when he insists that the enthusiastic books 
on nature and its effect on our souls have all been written by people who 
have attained an appreciation of values which not everybody starts out 
with. Such books seldom discuss the child’s fear of storms, animals, and 


. nature—items with which city children have had only isolated contact 


and then usually in broad daylight or in the protective custody of their 
parents. The exaggeration of these fears in the active fantasy life of a 
child is usually underestimated by the adult who has positive feelings 
toward nature in the raw. 

A comment by Perlman (42) reflects what is probably the most 
extreme position on therapeutic camping and can serve as the summary 
for a wide range of cautions expressed by a number of writers. Some- 
what starkly he states that, “Despite the many books and articles that 
have been written on creative camping, summer camp therapies, and 
case histories in summer camps, the patent and inescapable fact con- 
fronts the seriously interested student, that very little indeed can be done 
for a maladjusted child in a brief period of eight weeks, most of which 
must of necessity be given over to the pursuit of physical health through 
recreation.” (p. 157). 


The New Orientation to Camping 

~The sound and fury of claim and counter-claim ushered in the 
new therapeutic approach to summer camping. This new orientation 
in turn induced camp staff members to alter their interpretation of 
familiar camper behavior and to introduce a revision of the techniques 
used, to attain a somewhat changed set of goals. Studies of camper 
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behavior by means of counselor logs and staff ratings (60) (35) (36) 
began to take on a new meaning and importance. Where once camps 
judged the success of their season by the average gain in weight of each 
camper, now changes in behavior became a more pertinent index. Un- 
popularity, showing off, quarreling, or unruly behavior were elevated 
from the status of annoyances to that of symptoms. Even the most 
prosaic of emotional upsets, homesickness, was subject to a dynamic 
reappraisal by Gumprecht (19) and others, who pressed home the reali- 
zation that in many cases the usual explanations failed to account ade- . 
quately for the total reaction of the child. In viewing the campers and 
their actions from the vantage point of a dynamic psychology the focus 
of interest shifted from outcomes to causes of behavior. 

A natural next step was to incorporate into the camp program an 
emphasis on the building of ego-skills in children in order better to 
equip them to deal with their problems of social and emotional growth. 
For theorists such as Redl (47) and Hallowitz (20) these skills must 
be learned if the child is to manage his fears, successfully achieve inde- 
pendence from his family, and bring his impulses under the kind of 
control that society demands. In particular, Redl indicates that many 
children need help in learning to manage sudden rushes of impulse in 
those situations where no adult exists to set moral limits for them. It be- 
came clear that an important segment of the camping movement was 
beginning to call on psychoanalytic theory and practice for the means 
to manage this brief span of a child’s life and it was equally clear that 
only bits and pieces of the theory and fragments of the practice were 
absorbed into the thinking of the staff members. Adaptation and modi- 
fication of psychoanalytic constructs was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion and greater rather than less diversity of approach was the outcome. 
In many instances camp practices and policies were complied with by the 
staff with only a vague understanding of their basis in theory. All too 
often a program to encourage the growth of ego-skills was immersed in 
an overall camp philosophy which could only undo its positive effects. 
The most typical practice in this early stage of conversion to the task of 
building ego-skills was to approach the problem negatively by eliminat- 
ing those activities that were destructive (i.e., some forms of competition) 
without the substitution of plans that were constructive (i.e., competi- 
tion with a standard of excellence or in terms of self-improvement). 

A further impact of the new orientation was the introduction of a 
wide variety of therapeutic techniques and methods to the camping scene. 
This move was not without precedent since clinical work with children 
in other settings was subject to considerable invention and experimenta- 
tion at this time. Some camps (54) were designed deliberately to ap- 
proximate the normal pressures and conflicts of city life rather than 
to offer an escape from them. By merging the working day into the 
camp setting the problems of daily life could be elicited and dealt with in 
terms of a summer learning experience. At the same time the routine 
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activities of some camps were reorganized to eliminate unnecessary frus- 


‘trations and unhealthy competition. For many camps the scheduling of 


activities became a matter of therapeutic as well as administrative im- 
portance as camp leaders learned that certain kinds of child behavior 
were a function of the nature of the activity in which they were engaged 
(18). Camp entertainment (skits, dramas) was explored as a vehicle 
for the acting-out of conflicts and the ventilating of hostile feelings (59) 
(26). While some workers (25) began unobtrusive group therapy ses- 
sions in which the child patients were unaware of the purpose of the 
group, others (29) proposed that troubled children might be counseled 
in the presence of an audience composed of psychologists, social workers, 
and teachers, all of whom would participate in the therapeutic process. 
A re-evaluation of the counselor’s role (5) (27) (40) (50) added thera- 
peutic responsibilities to their lot and the feeling was expressed (48) that 
once this bewildering variety of therapeutic measures was sorted out and 
placed on a firm basis of experience the day might arrive when we would 
see the establishment of therapeutic centers organized to serve a limited 
range of types of child behavior problems. This development was ex- 
pected to eliminate semi-institutional settings, such as therapeutic camps, 
to which a multitude of kinds of problems are brought for treatment. 

At this time the number of camps which are avowedly therapeutic 
in their orientation is growing but still a distinct minority. Yet, as Bixler 
(7) asserts, whether they are aware of it or not, and whether it is de- 
scribed in terms of learning the rules or getting along with others, any 
restriction of behavior, such as setting limits, constitutes a form of 
therapy. Under the terms of such a definition every organized camping 
activity is, in essence, a therapeutic one. In assessing the strength of this 
swing to a therapeutic orientation some caution is necessary. In examin- 
ing international trends in treatment Papenek (41) made the observa- 
tion that “Out of the bewildering amount of new ideas, new philoso- 
phies, and new methods for treatment and education in group settings, 
we will have to discriminate from the beginning against the most out- 
standing trend to be found all over the globe, namely, the trend to change 
the names of institutions or the names of methods used there without 


any change in substance.” (p. 119). 


The Evaluation of Therapeutic Camping 

It might be well to preface this discussion of the attempts to evaluate 
the effectiveness of therapeutic camping with a description of the typical 
problem presented by work with delinquent and disturbed boys. Such 
therapeutic contacts are seldom characterized by clients who anxiously 
seek help in bettering their adjustment to the world. As Fraiberg (15) 
so tellingly puts it, “It is an interesting fact that not one of our clients 
—by his own statement—steals; although everyone else in camp steals. 
Almost all our clients are persecuted—“everyone is always picking on 
me.” Invariably the client works hard, makes his own bed, and cleans 
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the cabin; but no one else does. None of ours, we are proud to say, used 
bad language; but everyone else does. We have almost never had a client 
who started a fight; you know who did. Rarely does our client have a 
problem when he comes to us, according to the most thorough statistical 
studies.” (p. 159). The successful penetration of this first line of resist- 
ance is a necessary precursor to the important work of personality re- 
organization and the learning of new patterns for resolving emotional 
conflict. 

Faced with the obvious difficulty presented by such cases, it was es- 
sential that there be some documentation and supportive evidence for 
the claims of positive therapeutic benefit from planned summer camping. 
As Polansky (43) pointed out, such research does not come easily to 
those who attempt it and problems of gaining rapport and securing ob- 
jective data are a continuous challenge to investigators. In its early 
stages, research relevant to the emotional gains from camping was pri- 
marily anecdotal and testimonial in nature. In several studies (32) (34); 
for example, campers were interviewed regarding their opinions about 
the effect of summer camp on character and personality reactions. 
Dimock and Hendry (11) sent follow-up questionnaires to parents of 
campers while Cockerill and Witmer (10) compared mother’s opinions 
of child improvement with ratings made by the clinic in which the child 
continued treatment. In some studies (1) (33) improvement in behavior 
was felt to have occurred following camp but adequate statistical bass 
for this conclusion was not available, Most experimenters were aware ° 
the limited conclusions that could be drawn from their data and were 
cognizant of the shortcomings which existed in the design of their Te 
search (2) (24) (30) (39) (51) (55). The attempts, made over the 
years, to provide a definitive answer to the question of the effectiveness 
of therapeutic efforts can only be summarized as disappointing oe 
extreme. 

_ We will not discuss the particular difficulties encountered by each 
project, it will suffice to point out that Watson (56), one of the pioneers 
in the evaluation of personality alteration in camps, made a summary ° 
research attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of psychotherapy and con 
cluded that an adequate approach to the problem was yet to be made. 
He felt that no published report has considered all the major variables 
pertinent to this field of research; applied uniform, objective measures 
of therapeutic effectiveness at the onset and close of camp and during 
follow-up studies; made provisions for spontaneous remission by use of 
control groups; and arrived at adequate criteria of effectiveness. The 
necessary rules of evidence for assessing the results of therapy are fully 
stated by Thorne (53) and they clearly delineate the structure of an ac- 
ceptable investigation. The magnitude of the effort needed to meet these 


standards is sufficiently prohibitive to account for the lack of progress 
in this vital area of exploration. 
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Perhaps, then, the most serious charge which could be leveled at 
therapeutic work in a camp setting is that it proceeds on faith and the 
energy of its supporters. Increasing pressure is being brought to bear by 
investigations such as Eysenck’s (13), which maintains that roughly 
two-thirds of any group of neurotic patients will recover or improve to a 
marked extent whether they are treated by psychotherapy or not. To be 
sure the growing demand for proof of the productiveness of therapeutic 
camping will hardly deter its expansion although it certainly will have 
the beneficial effect of stimulating a number of new assaults on these 
long-standing problems.The fresh approaches which might be uniquely 
feasible in the setting of a therapeutic camp could well furnish important 
leads in advancing the state of our knowledge. 


Summary 

In the nearly one hundred years which have elapsed since organized 
camping began, camp staffs have worked ceaselessly at the task of 
moulding American youth according to the social demands of the time. 
The nature of these demands has remained startlingly constant over a 
century as adjustment to the requirements of the civilized world has al- 
always had mental health as its base. Central changes in the philosophy 
of camping have been concerned, primarily, with a redefinition of the 
means to the end—an end which has varied little over time. 

The greatest single force in producing the current emphasis on the 
emotional aspects of the camping experience undeniably has been psy- 
choanalytic theory and its counterpart in dynamic psychology. In rare 
instances such theory has been applied almost unmodified, to therapy in 
a camp setting. For the rest of the camping world the impact of a 
dynamic approach to the mental life of children was felt in a more 
subtle fashion as this point of view invaded the way of thinking of the 
culture as a whole. Rather than initiating a re-orientation to the tasks 
of camping, camp staffs have found themselves in the anomalous posi- 
tion of discovering that they have been imperceptibly surrounded by it. 
Those who would most vehemently deny that they have strayed from the 
straight-and-narrow of traditional camping need only examine the daily 
concerns of camp staffs of twenty years ago to become aware of the sig- 
nificant changes which they have undergone. 

Finally, what do the future years promise? As a consequence of the 
bias of my own investment in therapeutic camping, my crystal ball is 
filled with signs of a continuing expansion of the present trend. Our 
society’s current concern with juvenile delinquency, with the nature of 
education, and with the need for better mental health has grown to a 
dimension which could not have been imagined in the past and yet will 
be surpassed in the future. It seems inevitable that trained professionals 
will be called upon to play an ever increased role in the emotional 
guidance of children and that the camp setting will be an integral part 
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of this movement. As social anxiety about meeting the emotional needs 
of our future adults increases, continued training to this end during 
the summer months will assume an even greater urgency. 
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An Interdisciplinary Therapeutic Camp 
William C. Morse 


Work with maladjusted children has made rapid strides in the last 
thirty-five years, and in many ways the development of the University 
of Michigan Fresh Air Camp epitomizes this change. Throughout this 
time the overall goal of the camp has remained constant; its aim is to 
provide assistance for boys with inadequate backgrounds, In the early 
years most of the campers were from lower socio-economic strata and, in 
keeping with the theory of the time, our efforts were directed toward 
fostering more adequate socialization for such youngsters. Social agencies 
of Metropolitan Detroit were anxious to give their urban boys what they 
considered to be a cleansing experience in the fresh air, close to nature. 
The camp operated on the then current theory that food, fun, and 
mature leadership were sufficient to develop better youthful citizens, but 
it soon became clear that many of these boys were delinquency prone, 
and some had severe emotional difficulties. To deal effectively with these 
youngsters, an overall mental hygiene philosophy, and special clinical 
services were little by little incorporated with the traditional offerings 
of camp. The final stage of our slowly changing program was a studied 
attempt to design, in a camp setting, a psychiatrically oriented diagnos- 
tic and short-term treatment facility for socially and emotionally dis- 
turbed boys. ; 

Many significant alterations in design accompanied this basic change 
in orientation. In place of interested volunteers, the camp now has a 
staff of counselors composed of about fifty university students who are 
registered for academic credit in a highly specialized training program 
as a part of the University of Michigan Summer Session. The present 
arrangement was accomplished by stages. In the early years counselors 
were given time off to travel twenty-five miles from camp to classes held 
on campus; then selected courses were taught in camp by university 
instructors who did the traveling; finally, university professors, who were 
in residence at the camp and responsible for its clinical program, 
initiated regular interdisciplinary seminars relevant to the clinical 
problems encountered by the counselors. In its early days the educational 
and training program was guided by the departments of educational 
psychology and sociology. Some years later participation by social work 
and psychology faculty members became a reality. At the present time 
pediatrics and physical education are represented on the staff, and child 
psychiatry contributes through extensive consultation. The most recent 
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addition to the camp design is a systematic staff program of integrated 
research on the basic problems of clinical work with children. 

From traditional camping we inherited the all-important activity 
program, the out of doors, the woods, and the animals, to say nothing of 
the mosquitoes. As our efforts changed from traditional to therapeutic 
camping it became apparent that the legacy of the camp setting was 
not without its drawbacks. A setting that was adequate for normal 
boys became a source of continuous difficulty for emotionally disturbed 
campers. When this camp was founded, the area was relatively isolated; 
now it is in the midst of private and public recreational land, and the 
problems of distressing social incidents have increased accordingly- 
Cabins set in a long row rather than in manageable clusters make for 
speedy contagion of anti-social behavior and encourage inter-cabin war- 
fare. In common with many camps, the cabins are of a one room variety- 
The advantages of such close social living are outweighed by the fact 
that disturbed children require an unusual degree of privacy from the 
group at times and may be considerably more concerned about the safety 
of their belongings, Just as a children’s psychiatric hospital must be care- 
fully planned and must be more than a duplicate of adult facilities, so # 
therapeutic camp cannot function well with average camp facilities- 
When these physical difficulties are removed we will be able to concen- 
trate on problem behavior more generic to the child’s basic pathology. 

If buildings resist alteration, so do the idealogical patterns. 
lowed by the years, these mores tend to become sacred because of the 
security they provide. Since a therapeutic camp is a unique institution 
a great deal of experimentation is needed to develop the best practices. 
We are a camp, and as such must depend heavily on the best in camp" 
ing theory. We are a clinic and must provide many special psychologic4 
services. We are involved in inpatient care, and as such must meet å 
the demands of normal child care. Welding these diverse demands into A 
single operating principle has required continuous planning. f 

Our treatment term is brief, and we have done a great deal ° 
experimentation with effective utilization. Although each reorientatio? 
was a painful process, over the years we have moved from a large census 
of boys which changed every two weeks to a census of ninety who stay 
seven weeks. As a somewhat radical departure in a camp for disturbe 
boys, the shortage of men during the war forced us to use women 45 
counselors; we have since learned they are highly adaptable in this situ- 
ation and, although there are some roles which they cannot assume, they 
are quite capable in every other respect, Since women constitute such 
a large percentage of the professional personnel in teaching and soci4 
work, this kind of contact with disturbed boys seems to us, now, to be # 
vital part of their preparation for their later work. In time we hope t° 
extend the clinical facilities of the camp to include treatment of dis- 
turbed girls in order to meet the need for such services and to provide an 
even greater variety of training opportunities for our students. 
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Current Therapeutic Design 


We accept disturbed boys who are in treatment with various so- 
cial agencies. These agencies range from psychiatric inpatient services 
and child guidance clinics to visiting teacher and casework services. 
Our ninety campers each summer are from eight to fourteen years old 
and come from communities throughout Southern and Central Michi- 
gan; their problems run the gamut of social and emotional pathologies. 
Although we do not knowingly accept psychotic children, many of the 
boys are delinquent, some are intensely neurotic, others show fears, 
phobias, and withdrawal reactions. As a part of the procedure for selec- 
tion to attend camp, the prospective camper, his parents, his teacher, 
and his medical doctor provide us with extensive clinical information. 
All this is added to the detailed agency case histories and used to fashion 
placement and treatment plans for the summer. 


Accepting only children in treatment with a home agency means a 
partnership with the agency, in therapeutic effort, and such partner- 
ships are notoriously delicate. It is axiomatic that the agency and the 
camp must have mutual respect for each other’s efforts and an appreci- 
ation of the behavior differences which divergent settings produce. Since 
the camp is a single episode, albeit a highly compressed and intensive 
one in the course of the child’s treatment, the home agency is expected 
to retain the basic relationship with the child and to continue active work 
with his family. It is especially true that children who have never had an 
institutional experience show new patterns of behavior in camp, When 
the child is reacting primarily to a difficult home situation, he often 
appears to behave so normally in camp that parents are upset at the im- 
plication this has; when he has internalized the home conflict, some of 
his repressed impulsivity may show up in camp, much to the dismay of 
the parents. Often, too, parents expect a summer at camp to make a pro- 
found and permanent change in the child’s character structure. Parental 
reactions such as these are an integral part of the total therapeutic 
process and must be dealt with by the child’s regular agency if his sum- 
is to contribute to progress in his adjustment. Agency 
ly visit camp and work jointly with camp personnel on 
lems in order to maintain continuity in the treat- 


mer experience 
workers frequent. 
the boy’s current prob 
ment process. E 

The procedures for selecting counselors for training at the camp are 
at least as rigorous as those used to select campers. The prospective coun- 
selor is usually an advanced student majoring in psychology, sociology, 
social work, educational psychology, or special education and must be 
highly motivated to work with these particularly trying cases. Recom- 
mendations, interviews, and a battery of psychological tests are required 
of each applicant and used by us to assess his ability to perform ade- 


quately in this setting. After initial selection the diagnostic appraisal of 


each individual continues during the orientation week held at camp. The 
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accumulation of all this information is for the purpose, finally, of match- 
ing the counselors, by threes, to form effective cabin leadership. This 
cautious series of steps is fundamental to establishing a mental hygiene 
milieu since the counselors make a major contribution to the handling 
of the minute-by-minute conflicts of their charges. Perhaps no single ele- 
ment of the design of the camp is potentially as destructive to the total 
program as a counselor who is not in control of his own emotional needs: 
A high degree of self-insight is essential. 


The Camping Program 

The camping program constitutes the main ingredient of the miljeu. 
This play activity is embedded in a life routine, where eating, sleeping, 
relating to peers, relating to authority figures, and the requirements © 
group living are paramount. It is in the myriad of these living situations 
that we make our approach to the child’s problems. Since few children 
come for help of their own volition there is a basic logic to this approach, 
for in close quarters problem behavior tends to get in the way of living: 
Under such continuous observation little that the child does escape 
notice; consequently he is exposed to an intensive corrective experience 
in which each incident offers an opportunity to learn more adequate 
ways to cope with reality. To the camper, although he knows it is 2 
therapeutic camp, camp is a place to have fun, and he has never had so 
many persons who were willing to devote themselves exclusively to JUS 
that. x 

The activity program provides a balance of self-selected activity? 
cabin-group activity, and camp-wide activity. The waterfront offers a 
traditional resources with special attention devoted to overcoming ie 
and learning skills while the athletic staff arranges some high'Y 
organized games (baseball, football, basketball, etc.) although the ney 
emphasis is on activities characterized by loose organization suc? ‘, 
obstacle races, field days, and tug-of-war. There are many “tutori”: A 
sessions between the “coach” and the child needing extra atten? i 
Crafts range from leather and wood to clay and plaster work. ae 
craft, model making, and painting are:used in much the same fashion 
an occupational therapy program, for expression and creativity- 
nature program includes educational movies and exhibits, a Z00, 
animal hunts in the woods. By far the most exciting aspect of natur? 5, 
the boy is his own catch, be it gopher, turtle, frog, or snake. These re’ A 
tionships with animals often have a deeply satisfying effect on the bo 
These nature hikes are not always pioneer in spirit since the boys © 
see no reason for walking when there are cars about, and nature is 0! ht 
an incidental aspect of a hike to a nearby candy store or an overmg’ 
trip. These campers lack the ability to anticipate fun and are read} 
frustrated when faced with any inconvenience associated with ordina” 
camping. Program ennui is a real problem, sometimes infecting a wh° 


an! 
to 
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cabin. Conversely, when they become enthusiastic about a particular ac- 
tivity they ride rough-shod over schedules and conflicting plans. 

The activity program is in no sense filler or just something to keep 
the boys busy; it is considered an important vehicle for adult relation- 
ships. We consider activities as psychological tools, less understood per- 
haps than interview techniques but no less important. Furthermore, the 
gratification and personal satisfactions which permeate the program are 
the binding forces which enable us to overcome resistance. In a short- 
term program one cannot rely on deep rapport and a positive personal 
transference to make the child accessible for change. We do not expect 
him to change just because we are there to help him. We must give so 
much of ourselves that he becomes attached to the whole camp and we 
have seen many examples of this institutionalized transference taking 
place. We do not expect him to show it to us as a unilateral positive 
feeling, because as fast as we get attraction to the program (of course 
accompanied by the behavior problems which represent his pathology), 
we trade on this desire to be a part of camp. If we try to move close 
to the child too rapidly, we counterbalance his positive attachment to 
camp and fail. If we avoid working with his problem behavior we give 
only a good time, and the therapeutic implications are negligible. 

The minimum routines necessary for group living provide an under- 
lying pattern for the camp program. For example, the time for sleep, 
the flag ceremony, a short work detail, and the meals are scheduled. The 
atmosphere is relaxed, but not permissive. Behavior is tolerated but not 
condoned. Physical or psychological brutality, scapegoating, severe 
regressive and primitive behavior, gross misuse of the food situation, and 
gang campaigns of adult defiance are examples of behavior beyond the lim- 
its. There is no punishment but there is withdrawal of freedom in those ac- 
tivities where the child finds he cannot control himself. Limit breaking is 
handled in the most hygienic way possible, with an emphasis on the dy- 
namic forces producing the symptom rather than the symptom itself. 
When possible, episodes of limit breaking are handled by the counselors, 
but if this fails the camper is referred to a senior staff member, who works 
with the child individually. After diagnostic studies by staff psychologists, 
the most perplexing of these problems are referred to the consulting psy- 
chiatrist, who presents these cases in a regular training clinic attended 
by representatives of the home agency as well as the camp staff. When 
it becomes impossible to establish minimum control of acting-out through 
these means, the camper is separated from his group and more intensive 


casework applied. 
The Therapeutic Staff 
The student cabin counselors are guided and assisted by a staff of 


persons experienced in handling disturbed youth. The activity personnel 
who manage the waterfront, the overnight trips, athletics, crafts, and 
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nature are usually selected from the m 
thus well aware of the mental hygiene approach in the ca 


a special area of skill, he also assists, 
» in making the overall experience of 


3 > g rapy. 
Social workers play a major role in agency contacts and interviews with 


e ] m concept includ, 
setting, regardless of role, A 7 $ 


1. We might expect the minimal accomplishment to be a good time 
for a group of youngsters who would not otherwise have such an oppor- 
tunity. They could not fit into a normal camp without causing conster- 
nation to the other children, and the staff would soon find it necessary 
to use strong repressive handling to maintain discipline. It is interesting 
that parents will willingly send children to a camp for help because 
camping is considered “good,” while they would be unwilling to commit 
the same child for even a short period of treatment in a psychiatric set- 

N ting. Since the boy, too, sees himself as a camper before he sees himself 
| as a patient, a camp placement may provide needed institutional care 
; with the least traumatic separation for the child. 
p 2, A residential center provides the opportunity for a kind of total 
| diagnosis and observation denied the outpatient setting. Since the boy is 
away from provocations found in the home environment, it is possible to 
determine how much of his behavior is reactive and how much stems 
from deeper pathology. Being able to observe him with peers as well 


e~ as a variety of adults, areas of adequate and inadequate functioning can 
| be appraised. Further, his potential for change is given a thorough test. 
Diagnosis in such a setting acquires a speci 


ficity it cannot attain under 
Y other circumstances. A child, for example, may be tagged as a delin- 
quent but only through his specific behavior 


can we arrive at cues for 


treatment—cues which will have meaning to him as well as to his 
therapist. Is he delinquent only when with other delinquents? What is 
his role in this group? Does he steal from friends as well as unknowns? 
Does he try to steal from his counselors? Does he hide his acts or does 
he manage to make certain his “secret” will out? When we see the regu- 
lar repetition of significant patterns of behavior we gain valuable infor- 
mation to add to material coming from traditional methods of diagnosis. 
3. The concepts of mental hygiene have been avidly sought after by 
7 students in recent years but, as traditionally taught, these concepts have 


j remained verbal constructions without connection to needed principles 


of action. To convert ideology into action a very special training is 
needed, and professional aspiration must provide the motivation to learn. 


In a therapeutic camp the student is simultaneously exposed to practice 
as a field worker in counseling and to seminars in theory. In this com- 
bination the most theoretical is juxtaposed with the most practical and 
both are blended. There are few settings which have the needed elements 
for this style of education and fewer still which are dedicated to such an 


extensive educational effort. = 4 o. 

4. Finally, research in a semi-institutional camp setting is almost 
totally unexplored yet offers a potentially great return. In addition to 
the ease with which traditional measures can be gathered the unique 
opportunity for experimental manipulation of a natural living situation 


is one that is seldom available. The neglect_of this vital area is slowly 


_ bei 
ing remedied. c rea. cf tant. & Psyl. Reszareh 
E>. on ee E D2) 
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£O .0c see's we eeeesoeeeres ravens 


These, then, are a few of the advantages peculiar toa therapeutic 
camp. Conversely, there are certain rather obvious limitations to a mul- 
tiple purpose effort such as ours. 

1. There is no question but that the fixed term of seven weeks for 
campers and eight weeks for students sets an arbitrary closing date which 
may be in conflict with the best interests of the campers and the trainees. 
For the boys the term can be shortened, if this seems useful therapeu- 
tically, but it cannot be extended. A boy may seem to be undergoing 
significant psychological growth when camp ends abruptly. At the same 
time some students may need longer training to achieve the level of per- 
formance of which they are capable. 

2. A limited term of treatment produces the problem of maintaining 


adequate liaison with the agencies. It is frequently true that the home 


trained workers are expected to make errors, and mistakes provide the 
lever for training, but at the same time they are a limitation from the 
point of view of treatment, The training function of such an institution 


host of questions that still plague us. The time has come for testing the 
effectiveness of new methods of short-term treatment as well as for 
evaluating the success of current techniques, 


The expanding concern with mental health increases the urgency 
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Group Interviewing in a Camp for Disturbed Boys 


William C. Morse and David Wineman 


When a camp plays host for the summer to ninety disturbed boys 
the staff must be fully aware of the potential volatility of this group. 
Since the cabin group of seven boys and their three counselors forms the 
basic social unit of camp it is important that the individual characteristics 
of each be matched to produce maximum group harmony. The member- 
ship of each cabin is planned after a careful study of the records of the 
individual child, and particular attention is given to counselor assets 
and liabilities. Grouping is a task of major importance in therapeutic 
camping, and a number of criteria have been developed out of our year- 
to-year successes and failures. Since behavior in camp is predictable only 
to a limited extent from the agency data, even theoretical best fits pro- 
duce a group far from perfect. Even with as hygienic a grouping as we 


can attain there is no way of avoiding the emergence of the basic be- 


havioral disturbances for which the child is sent to camp. These dis- 
turbances, when they occur, are not viewed as interruptions in a smooth 
camp session. Instead they provide the raw material for helping the boys 
in their personal and social adjustment. 

The problems that appear may range from periodic minor conflicts 
to sustained and painful disruptions which threaten to disintegrate the 
group. Since the staff aim is to maintain the group as an intact and 
relatively peaceful social unit, and since many of the individual person- 
ality difficulties appear most sharply when confronted with the chal- 
lenges of group living, much time is spent in emergency interview ses- 
sions with the cabin groups. We have found that these interviews have 
been most effectively conducted by a staff member who embodies both 
administrative and therapeutic responsibility. 

Naturally each group session runs its own course over a period of 
forty-five minutes to two hours and great flexibility must be used in 
working each one through. Frequently such sessions open in a gentle 
fashion by some searching for “Why are we here?” This phase of the 
group interview is soon abandoned by the campers as it becomes clear 
that they must get at the basic difficulty before they return to other 
camp activities.1 A second natural stage of the session is likely to run 
to ventilation and catharsis—sometimes germane to the problem, very 


1 Except for pressing emergencies we are careful to avoid substituting a group 
session for highly valued activity such as swimming, eating, or movies. In this way 
the group energy is not diverted against the staff and away from the central 
problem of their inability to live with one another. 
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To usher in the third phase of the 
therapist to select out significant and usab; 


which such a distortion is fabricated. This means that priority must be 
given to the task of having them see that their argument about me 
camp and the attitude of the counselor is, in their own language, strict y 
screw-ball” and only exists so that they can continue to goof off. 
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4, The interaction patterns between the child leader and the group. 

5. The power distributions in the group. 

6. The degree to which individual case histories are compatible with 

each other. 

7. The degree to which group roles (leader, scapegoat, clown, iso- 

late, etc.) are established. 

The group interview must show considerable selectivity regarding which 
of the group processes is to be manipulated. This list serves us primarily 
as a reminder of the complexity of the situation we face so we do not 
err in the direction of over-simplification. 

As with any therapeutic tool, there are certain clinical cautions 
that should be followed in the application of the group interview. These 
can be divided roughly into two groups: 

1. those contingent on the need for psychological protection for 

the individual, and 

2. those governed by the need for group psychological hygiene.? 
Maintaining an adequate balance between the two is the most difficult 
and perplexing aspect of group interviewing. Since group disintegration 
often comes into the open with a rush most interviews are emergency 
measures which have not had the benefit of careful, logical planning. 
Split-second diagnostic and therapeutic decisions must be made, and 
here there seems to be no substitute for lengthy clinical experience in 
interviewing groups of disturbed boys. For the interviewer the group 
interview offers a microcosm of the group’s social organization, its 
healthy processes, and its pathology. These interviews, plus individual 
casework and various group management strategies, form a therapeutic 
design which can balance off the contesting forces at work within the 
children so that they may have a pleasurable summer camping experi- 
ence which contributes to their psychological growth. 

Let us turn to a sample of a group interview at the Fresh Air Camp. 
Although in dialogue form, this is not a transcript of an interview. It is 
a post-situational recall of the essential material. It is very much con- 
densed, since the particular interview ran about one and one-half hours, 
but many of the expressions are verbatim and we feel the style itself con- 
tains few, if any, distortions. The group represented in this interview 
were senior boys between the ages of twelve and fourteen. The following 
member by member thumbnail sketch may serve to identify them suf- 
ficiently to clarify the dialogue. 

Tony: leader of the group—a slick, manipulative delinquent—detention 
home background—has a well-oiled, pleasant manner with adults except 


2It is important to note that it is often difficult to know where our practice 
and thinking begins and the theories and observations of Fritz Redl end. Associa- 
tion with him over a period of years has made us acutely aware that we owe him 
a theoretical debt but (since he is unconcerned about our I.0.U.’s) we are unable 
to specify the amount. We are sure the debt is greater than we realize. 
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in moments of sudden negative rapport—can exert positive effect on the 
group when motivated to do so. 


¥—distrustful—Tony’s lieutenant—highly 
imes betrays an almost infantile sneed for 
which is usually under very expert con- 


cealment. 
Jim: sole Negro in the group—detention home background—dangerously 
violent during outburst of Tage—sadistic—once, before camp, beat a 


“Ears”: so called by the group b 
referred to—ironically enough he h 


accurate guess 
m facing this group. By the second week 


because of 
Neighboring cabins are disturbed by the 


which might serve as a basis for a group inter- 


It should be emphasized that waiting for a typical episode which 
the group interview will seek to exploit is a deliberate strategy. It is not 
enough simply to know the general tenor and shape of group action in 
a cabin. The utmost concreteness and temporal immediacy is necessary 


with discussion, If you say, “Yesterday there was some trouble,” this 
is not enough. “Well what the hell are you talking about that for? 
Christ, that’s over. Let’s get outa this goddam joint,” wil] inevitably 
greet you. And even the most miserably Scapegoated and protection- 
hungry member of the group will be swayed by this lure and chime in, 
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echoing, “Yeh, let’s get out of here,” turning his energies toward gaining 

acceptance from his tormentor by joining in the attack on the adult. 

In this case an incident soon made its appearance. Before supper, 
between the time they come out of swimming and the actual serving of 
the meal (about 45 minutes), Jim has had one of his sadistic temper out- 
bursts against Ears, cutting him by hurling a chunk of plaster at him. We 
learn from the counselor that during most of the day Tony and Rusty have 
been needling Jim. A contagious wave of unrest and impulsivity has spread 
even to the quiet youngsters in the group. Tony and Rusty are riding 
high on the crest of this choppy sea, finding it amenable to both their 
tastes and talents. 

‘An interview is held in the evening after supper, the injury to Ears 
having been reported to the main lodge. The interview proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

Discussion Leader: I called you guys together so we could talk over some 
of the things that are happening in the cabin. Today, for instance, there 
has been a lot of wild stuff and Ears * got hurt. 

Tony: (immediately assuming the role as group spokesman) Yeh, Ears 
here got hurt, didn’t you, Ears? 

Ears: (excitedly) I’m sitting on my bunk reading a comic book and this 
boy (pointing to Jim) starts foolin’ around. 

Tony: That’s right. 

Jim: (heatedly) Yeh, goddamit, them two bastards are always fussing 
around with me (indicating, of course, Tony and Rusty). 

Discussion Leader: What do you mean, Jim, fooling around with you? 
What do they do? 

Jim: Rusty started with me when we were in the boat—shoving me and 
grabbing my line and trying to throw my bait away. I ain’t gonna take 
that, so I shoved back and then he beat the hell outa me. Boy, if they get 
my temper up Pll grind them so full of holes that they'll look like they 
was put through a sawmill. 

Discussion Leader: How about it, Rusty? 

Rusty: I don’t have to say a goddamn thing. 

Discussion Leader: Look, you guys have got almost three more weeks out 
here at camp. The way things are going now, I don’t think you can live 
with each other that long without working out some of the things that 
are bothering you. 

Let us take our first brief recess from the interview at this point. The 
discussion leader is stressing as vividly as possible an elemental piece of 
social reality. In their present state of tension this has yet to penetrate 
the group’s awareness. The keynote for the meeting is set: to survive to- 
gether for the next three weeks we have to get down to the business of 
working out our problems. Let’s return to our meeting and observe 
the impact of this on Rusty’s defiant, clam-up mechanism. 
~ s The discussion leader never refers to the camper as “Ears” although it is 
printed here for purposes of easy identification. 
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Rusty: Well, that S.O.B. (pointing to Jim) doesn’t have to insult me. 
Discussion Leader: How does he insult you? 

Rusty: (smiling in embarrassment) He keeps calling me “stale crusty.” 
Jim: (in great indignation) Oh, you bastard, how *bout when Tony calls 


guys to do it. 

Discussion Leader: How about that, Rusty? 

Rusty: I can let whoever I want to call me that. I don’t have to take it 
from Jim though. 

Discussion Leader: I don’t mean that Part of it. I agree with that. But 
how about the other thing that Jim said, that about Tony egging on 

the other guys to call you stale-crusty and then you turning around and 
pounding them for it? 

Tony: I Suppose you’re gonna tell us what w 


e can say or not! Did you 
ever hear of freedom of speech? 


; : is, and I don’t have to talk about it out here and I’m not. 
Jim: (with a fine Sarcastic fury) Ob, sire. HE (pointing to Tony) has 
nating Rusty) has a brother who beats hell out of 


him so he turns around and beats hell outa me and around and around 
we go and where does that leave me? 
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Now we have one of the fascinating spectacles of the group inter- 
view. Here are these three tough, anti-verbal, casework-hardened young- 
sters one after another spitting out vital case history information. They 
don’t want to talk, least of all about themselves, but even when they use 
their case histories to defeat our clinical effort, as Tony and Rusty are 
doing, they bring a valuable piece of grist to our clinical mill. They con- 
front us with the spectacle of their case histories clashing with one another. 
The scene they draw for themselves (better than a trained therapist 
could) can now be turned into a tool for surgery on their group pathology. 
Let’s return to Jim, who, having so acidly etched out for us his plight in 
the pincer of Tony’s moods and Rusty’s brother hatred, waits sardonically 
for the discussion leader to reply. 

Discussion Leader: O.K. Jim, you're a good psychiatrist when it comes to 
Tony and Rusty, let’s see what you can do about yourself. Whom do 
you turn around and pound? 

Jim: (who knows his Fifth Amendment as well as the next one) I don’t 
have to talk a damn word. 

Discussion Leader: Yes, Jim, but how did the trouble start with Ears to- 
day? 

Bars: Yeh, ask him, ask him. All I’m doing is reading my comic and this 
guy Jim starts climbing up on my bunk and yanking at my feet and 
yelling, “Hey Ears!” And when I say please get off and he don’t, I push 
him and then he blows his top and starts heaving around and I get hit. 

Discussion Leader: Isn’t that part of the answer of where you're left, Jim? 
You turn around and pound Ears. 

Jim: (angrily) Well, I’m not gonna take it from those bastards. 

With this resistive remark Jim shows that he has understood our 
interpretive maneuver designed to clarify the chain of aggression between 
Tony, Rusty, himself, and Ears. What we will have to try to show him is 
that just as he shouldn’t take it from them, he has a certain moral blind- 
ness in taking it out on Ears. This will be, perhaps, the topic of some of 
the post group-interview case work sessions we will have. 

The interview continues: £ 
Discussion Leader: How about the stale-crusty crack? 

Howie: Aw, hell, Tony started that this morning. 

Discussion Leader: How about it, Tony? 

Tony: (refuses to comment). The other group members look at Tony 
and remain silent. 

Discussion Leader: All the guys here seem to want to stay in good with 
you, Tony. They won’t say anything. 

Tony: (jeeringly) Because they're my friends, that’s why. 

Discussion Leader: Well, Tony, I think that’s swell, but it also seems like 
it’s part of the trouble too. Let me tell you how it looks to me from 
what you have been saying. The guys like you; they want you to like 
them. O.K., then you have moods. Why you have them I don’t know. 
But when you have them, for some reason you seem to get kind of 
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mean. You have learned how to make guys fight with each other to 
stay in good with you. I guess when you have these mean moods you 
want them to do that. 

Tony: Who do you think you are, a psychiatrist or something? Hey, let’s 
call him psycho, guys. 

The interpretation threatens Tony. No leader wants his own psychol- 
ogy to be clearly understood by his submissive following. So what he does 
is to try to defame the discussion leader. For who is more to be feared 
and despised by the acting-out delinquent than a psychiatrist? Tony’s 
subtle yet clear challenge to the group is: “Going to believe what he says 
—this imitation psycho?” It is now clearly the time to anoint Tony’s 


doesn’t like to fight or who can’t fight so well. Certainly you three guys 
—Tony, Rusty, and Jim—are going to have to work on that, Can any- 
body tell me why Ears has to take it from Jim, or Jim from Rusty, or 
Rusty be teased into fighting by Tony? (no group comment) 
Discussion Leader: My suggestion would be to talk it over with your 
counselor and also with some of the special people we have out here 
to help with your problems (here the casework staff, whom they all 
know, are specified). Anytime you want to get together again as a 
group I’ll be glad to talk to you. 
We have tried to illustrate, through a synopsis of one type of group 
session at the Fresh Air Camp, the role of the group interview in the 
clinical management of the kind of boys who comprise a significant per- 


sources of conflict for the group. While it is a valuable tool, the group 
interview is still only one of many strategies that must be woven closely 
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together for the most efficient clinical action against the pathology in 
these children. The most important aids to group interviewing are the 
followup by individual casework and the counselor handling of these 
issues when they arise again. The group interview seems to pave the 
way for an easy entré to these problems on future occasions, and the 
campers seem willing to use material from these meetings as a starting 
point for further discussion. 

It should be recalled that each group session, and series of sessions 
with the same cabin, has its own characteristics, With the eight-year olds 
it is difficult to produce any problem-solving pattern while with the ten- 
and eleven-year olds there js discernible movement, during the session, 


from savage attack to workable solution. We are currently studying tape 


recordings of these group sessions to gain a fuller understanding of the 


shifting dynamics of the group in this situation. A particularly interest- 
ing phenomenon we have observed is the shift in content in the inter- 
views following the discussion leader’s understanding acceptance of 
guilt-producing behavior on the part of the boys. Hostility and tension 
seem to melt, and the campers reveal real empathy when, out of concern 
over the meaning of their own behavior, they discuss individual and group 
needs and problems. More needs to be known about how these defenses 
are penetrated and of the subsequent effect of such sessions on the group 


life. 
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The Therapeutic Use of 
Social Isolation in a Camp for Ego-Disturbed Boys 


William C. Morse and David Wineman + 
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sions of methodology. Often agencies exclude such clientele as unwork- 
able or practice various types of separation and social isolation ranging 
all the way from bread-and-water and the darkrom to the “quiet room” 
in more psychiatrically oriented settings. From clinical workers, there is 
often an implied apology—“this is not therapy, but it is necessary.” Even 
in handling manic outbursts and rage tantrums it has seemed to us that 
the child should not be abandoned to his solitary devices but rather that 
A the outburst itself furnishes the raw material for important therapeutic 

work. The aggressive and anti-social nature of the child’s action tends to 
obscure the essential fact that it is symptomatic behavior; a violent symp- 
tom which requires an extra measure of support and interpretation 
rather than withdrawal of therapeutic effort. 

In the clinical sample of children to which we refer we deal with 
an impulsive character structure in which the ego has become especially 
skillful in defending itself against the implications of its own conscience 
and against many of the values of the outside world. The deviousness 
with which such egos can twist and turn psychologically to avoid re- 
`P sponsibility for these impulse explosions is an important barrier to ef- 
9 fective communication about the symptom itself. Based on observations 
at Pioneer House, the Detroit Group Project, and Camp Chief Noon- 
day, Fritz Redl has described the ego machinery involved in this skilled 
warfare against social values. Redl, too, has stressed the principle that 
customary interview techniques, applicable to the classically neurotic 
child, have to be drastically modified to cope with the “alibi skills” of 
? this group. The application of modified interview techniques within the 

framework of an emergency social isolation comprises the focal point of 
? this paper. Because we are well aware that the term “isolation” has such 
untherapeutic connotations, it is particularly important to go into some 
detail about the method of introducing the child to the experience. 

The isolation experience takes shape in the following ways. As the 
tempo of disturbed behavior increases, and it becomes clear that the 
child will have to be removed from his group, some recent and savage 
incidents of disturbed behavior are selected as the basis for the pre-isola- 
¢ ion interview.? In a meeting with a senior therapist the child is con- 
“tonted by the history of his behavior difficulties in camp; each incident 
ds reviewed in detail, including the attempts to help him; the destruc- 
‘tiveness of his behavior to the group and camp at large is outlined. This 
meeting has none of the characteristics of a high tribunal sitting in 
f- ‘solemn judgment, it tends rather to be a sympathetic discussion of what 
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j 1 2 Much could be said about the number and type of interviews that have 
receded the pre-isolation interview. We would like to stress, however, that such 
interviewing has attempted to help the child achieve release of some tensions 
$ through ventilation of feeling and through providing him with a special sympa- 
` thetic and understanding adult friend (the case worker) who is not identified too 
a heavily with the reality issues of group life at camp. At this point these attempts 
have failed because of the basically impulsive orientation of the child and his 
ej agility at warding off feelings of anxiety and guilt. 
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has come to be a problem of such dime 
the child’s behavior can no longer be 


nsion that for the sake of the camp 
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time, but we try our best to avoid having them perceive this cooperative 
action as a basis for persecutory feelings and further resentment. 
Let us turn to the case of “Doc” to illustrate the process of thera- 
peutic isolation. Doc, eleven, has been the leader of his cabin group 
from the very first day of camp. His chronic defiance and hostility 
toward the adult leadership has so infected the group that on an over- 
night camping trip, as a consequence of his crafty engineering, two boys 
have taken a boat out into the middle of the lake and a situation, with 
the danger of a drowning, occurs. Although Doc usually shows intense 
brutality against other children it is flavored with a sang-froid and the 
fluent use of logic in defense of himself. Once, when he hurled a large 
rock which hit the skull of a helpless cabin mate, hours of patient, 
punishment-exempt interviewing failed to produce anything else but, 
“What do you mean I threw it at him? I threw it over a little hill. Can’t 
a guy even throw little stones? He was just standing over the top line 
of the hill on the other side. I couldn’t see him. Can I help it if he was 
there? But the bastard had it coming anyway, so I’m glad it happened.” 
After many futile attempts to help Doc to live peacefully in the 
group, we have no choice but to remove him on the grounds of minimum 
psychological and physical group safety. During the pre-isolation inter- 
view, he keeps his hat pulled down over his eyes, speaks, if at all, in 
monosyllables, but indicates that he would rather accept isolation than 
go home. Altogether, Doc is in isolation for three days and two nights, 
returning to his cabin on the evening of the third night. Our first isola- 
tion interviews find him nursing a real grudge. For no matter how care- 
fully we have built up to the isolation experience the very nature of his 
alibi system, through which he always screens his own behavior, pre- 
disposes him to regard this as a special piece of meanness on the part 
of the adult world. In the interview of the first day, we find this going on: 
Doc: Yeh, me . . . Pm out here but those other bastards are in the cabin 
... What did I do worse than them? 

Caseworker: It’s tough to be out here alone but do you really think that 
it’s like you say? You didn’t do anything? 

Doc: Sure I did some stuff, but they all did everything like I did. 

Caseworker: Then why do you think you had to leave the cabin? 

Doc: Because them damn counselors don’t like me, that’s all. 

Caseworker: What makes you think they don’t like you? 

Doc: Because they’re squealers, that’s all . . . Always running to Bill (camp 
director). Why can’t they take care of stuff themselves? 

Caseworker: Take care of what stuff? 

Doe: (realizing that he has trapped himself in a contradiction) Nothing. 
I didn’t do anything special. They don’t like me. 

Caseworker: Well, TIl have to ask you again why you say that. 

Doc: Because they squeal. 

Caseworker: About what? 
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Doc: Nothing . .. That’s just it. We don’t do nothin’ but they squeal. , 
Caseworker: No counselor in this camp gets excited about just “nothin’ r 
There must have been something serious going on. Why do you call it 
squealing? Should the counselors let you break the few rules we have 


around here? What should they do when you refuse to stop? 
Doc: Aw, hell. 


Doc: Ronnie and me found a box marked Kotex down by the rubbish 


o the counselor and ask her what 


r 
i 


Caseworker: Tell me, Doc, why are you angry at the counselors about it? 

Doc: Because they shouldn’t have told us, thaťs all. It was none of our 
business. We didn’t want to know. 

Caseworker: I wonder if that’s so. You did know what it was about, as 
you said a minute ago. Isn’t it the other way around? In one way you 
did want her to talk about it. Then you got upset when she did and 
got sore at the counselor. 

Doc: That’s right. 

Caseworker: But you pretend it’s because the activity program is no 
fun and you use this for revenge on the counselors. Isn’t that it, Doc? 
Doc: Yeh. . 

Caseworker: Well, I wonder how fair that is. You fool the counselor into 
thinking you want some sex information. Then you get mad at her for 
giving it to you. 

Doc: I guess so. 

And so we have extracted at least one element from all of this 
which can be tied into the upsurge of impulsivity with which Doc has 
been bombarding the counselors—his own stirred-up feelings about sex 
and his relationship to the female counselor. We know from his case 
history material that Doc is in considerable conflict about his own 
mother’s promiscuity and we can judge that this concern is being trans- 
ferred, almost intact, to the female counselor. A separate problem 
is how such situations should be handled by the counselor, Obviously 
the woman counselor handled it poorly here. 

In succeeding interviews of this day, his last in isolation, Doc is 
given a chance to ventilate more of the fantasies around his mother’s 
promiscuity and his response to women in general. We do not push in 
the direction of exploring Doc’s own Oedipal conflict, which appears 
to be behind these fantasies. We do not feel that his ego can tolerate 
this deep interpretation of his own case history. We de-emphasize this 
in favor of discussing the ego mechanism that has made life impossible 
in the group to begin with: “Because you are upset about these things 
which come into your mind, perhaps that’s when you go on a tear. And 
you don’t mind going on a tear, you get a lot of fun and excitment from 
it. In fact, that has been your particular program all through camp 
to date.” Of course it takes considerable time and effort to communicate 
this interpretation fully to the child. 

Now we feel that Doc may be tried back in the group, for through 
this intensive interviewing we have built up an interpretational bridge 
that can be reinforced if his acting-out starts again. Actually, with Doc 
as well as other isolatees who return to their groups, we find this to be 
a rough truism: in future emergency situations we can cut through the 
alibi network much faster and get down to issues about what is bothering 
them because we have the isolation history behind us. When the usual 
smoke screen of innocence starts we can say, “Oh, come on, Doc, we 
went through that when you were separated from the group. Come on 
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now, how was it really? And usually the youngster will respond wil 
greatly diminished resistance toward self-exposure—more than og 
be expected before the isolation experience, Not only have we E 
through many of his alibi skills but the intensive contact with a st 


Isolation, as we employ it, is not created to provide an interview 
setting in which to challenge the defenses of a particularly troublesome 


taken to prevent serious 
psychological damage to the child and to his group. The alternative 


» in essence, declare him 


» and these add their weight to the attempt to help the child 
cope with his problems at this Particular time in his life. Not the least 


of these elements, we are frank to admit, is the libidinal shock to the 
child of isolation itself. Although we are 


xiety but also to use its ego 
» isolation requires that 


1. The Pre-psychotic child whose impulsiveness re 
plete disintegration of ego control. 
2. The paranoid child whose 


response to group stimulation. 
On the other side of the le 


techniques need not be confined t 
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behavior can result. Also, since the majority of these delinquent boys 
nurture their defenses with group support, removal from the group and 
eventual individuation of his ego from the others becomes essential. 
Surrounded by the peers with whom he has a strong identification he 
can easily avoid being confronted with the reality of his behavior. 

It is important to note that our experimentation with social isolation 
as a therapeutic technique represents an invention dictated by necessity. 
Traditional approaches to the management of group life are notable 
for their lack of provision of adequate means of reaching chronically 
defiant and impulse-ridden children. The need for even greater and 
more creative invention is a vital one if we are not to abandon these 
cases to permanent jnstitutionalization as a solution to their disturbances. 
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The Camp Milieu and Its Immediate Effects * 
Paul Gump, Phil Schoggen, and Fritz Redl 
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That boys build a fire on a cook-out is obvious; that these boys tend to 
have competitive interactions around this performance is a result, not a 
constituent part, of their being in the cook-out activity-setting. If activity- 
settings are coercive of behavior, and of experiences associated with 
behavior, it should be possible to investigate these sections of the camp 
milieu and determine the contribution each is likely to make to the 
behavior and experience of campers. The effects of activity-settings upon 
campers have been considered from the point of view of the amounts 
and kinds of social interaction they stimulate and the types of gratifica- 
tions and frustrations they engender. Portions of such research have been 
reported elsewhere (4, 6). Y 3 A 

The methodology employed to study activity-settings and their 
behavioral impact involves the observation and recording of behavior of 
the same groups of campers and leaders in two or more settings. These 
“specimen records,” as they have been developed by Barker and Wright 
(1), are complete accounts of a child’s behavior, and of the parts of 
the external world relevant to that behavior. Employment of various 
unitization and coding procedures permits quantitative „comparisons 
between settings of social interaction and of apparent gratification and 
frustration experience. 


Effects of Activity-Settings on Campers 

The social activities of the same group of twenty-three, nine to 
eleven-year-old campers, each spending the same amount of time in 
swimming and craft settings, were analyzed and compared. It was found 
that the amount of total interaction in swimming was significantly 
higher than that in crafts (4). The quality of interactions of the same 
boys in the two settings was also quite different: asserting, blocking, at- 
tacking (“robust”) behaviors were significantly higher in swimming 
whereas helping reactions were higher in crafts. 

Some work has also been attempted with identification and measure- 
ment of the particular gratification and frustration yields of various 
settings. Specimen records reveal that a particular kind of pleasure or 
pain appears repeatedly for boys in some settings and not in others. 
Quantification of the pleasures and pains is more difficult technically 
than quantification of social interaction, but some progress has been made. 
For example, one prominent pleasure in swimming appeared to be a 
kind of “motoric free association.” The amount of physical action in 
swimming is obvious; the more subtle and fundamental matter was the 
use of the body in a relatively loose, nonstereotyped, impulsive fashion. 
Quantification of this impression involved categorizing physical act units 
in the crafts and swimming settings. Acts were coded as predominately 
utilitarian or bodily expressive. A utilitarian act in swimming was swim- 
ming back to the dock preparatory to diving; in crafts, sawing a board. 
A bodily expressive act in swimming was walking backwards off the dock 
—as if by accident; in crafts, pretend fencing with a dowel stick. When 
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the total number of acts for the same twenty-three boys were coded, the 
following tabulations resulted: 


Swimming Crafts 

Bodily Expressive Acts 370 92 
Utilitarian Acts 366 322 
Total Acts 736 414 


These and other data indicated that body usage in swimming is much 
more likely to be loose, impulsive, and fantasy-tinged than in crafts, 
Gratifications and frustrations unique to other camp settings have been 
reported (6). 


Effects of Activity-Settings upon Counselors 


Specimen records were taken of the behavior of nine boys, three 
in each of three cabin groups, as they each participated in two cook-outs 
and in two swimming periods. A total of twenty-two hours of behavior 
were observed and recorded. The records were then compared to deter- 
mine the number of times the behavior of the boys resulted in some 
definite and frontal intervention by counselors, The results of this com- 
parison, expressed in number of interventions per three-hour period, 
were as follows: 


Swimming Cook-outs 
Counselor interventions, Cabin X 3.7 21.6 
Counselor interventions, Cabin Y 2.2 12.2 
Counselor interventions, Cabin Z 2.3 5.1 
Totals 8.2 38.9 


Results were the same when each boy—rather than each cabin— 
was compared (p=.02). 

Inspection of the specimen records clearly showed that these coun- 
selor interventions were made for good Cause; an activity- 
lated certain behaviors by campers and these behaviors, in turn, sug- 
gested—sometimes demanded—particular social responses by staff mem- 
bers. For example, in the setting “cook-outs” the group had a food 
basket; this food center was not immediately available to all boys. There 
were inevitable delays while a fire was built, food was cooked and 
distributed. Such situations provided stimuli for angry and jealous out- 
bursts. Also, the cook-out had a fire—a fascinating prop to most boys 
but a successful fire could not be under the control of many boys at 
once. Arguments about who could be “fire boss” were relatively frequent. 
And counselors were required to intervene and arbitrate the more heated 

of these conflicts. The swimming setting, on the other hand, offered 
relatively little opportunity for frustration due to d i 
commerce with the setting’s most attractive pro 


setting stimu- 


elayed or to unequal 
ps. The predominant 
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prop in swimming was the water itself and it was—for the most part— 
equally and immediately available to all. 

The staff interventions may be in accordance with official camp 
policy or contrary to it. But whichever the case, the forces generated by 
the activity-setting will be very strong, often irrefutable. 


Characteristics of Activity-Settings Responsible for Effects 

Certain features of the activity-setting which support or provoke 
the behaviors and experiences that occur within it are clear. When 
props and performances are so organized that the valued actions are 
delayed or in short supply, an activity-setting is likely to produce com- 
petitiveness whether it is cook-outs or boating. And a setting which 
requires performances directed at individual tasks is likely to produce 
lowered interaction whether it is crafts or library reading time. By the 
analysis of specimen records, it has been possible to identify other less 
obvious setting characteristics which are associated with particular par- 
ticipant behavior (6). 

Once the characteristics are identified, it is feasible to manipulate 
them experimentally to some degree so that therapeutically desired 
experience and behavior occur. Thus, the amount of game-given power 
of an Jt role in a tag game at camp was varied by manipulation of game 
structure. Low-skilled players manifested more positive emotional behav- 
ior and were less scapegoated by their companions when they played in a 
high, rather than a low power Jt game (5). 


Response to the Total Camp Milieu 

Studies of activity-settings reveal typical responses to segments of 
the camp environment. However, campers spend their days at camp, 
not in one or two activity-settings, but in a series or cluster of settings. 
The camp itself may be considered a community made up of a network 
of settings. It would seem desirable to collect information regarding how _ 
individuals are affected by the camp as a whole. Is a boy’s life in camp 
psychologically different from his life at home? Certain differences are 
obvious; at camp he associates with different people, engages in different 
activities. But are his emotional responses more positive, does he have 
more or different kinds of pleasures, is he better able to relate to adults 
and peers? Although the final question for practitioners is whether a 
given camper is better adjusted in a more permanent sense, the question 
of the immediate impact of camp living is tightly related to this final 
question. To know the possibilities of therapeutic camping for making 
changes in enduring psychological adjustment, one must know something 
of the immediate impact of this environment. 

As a start on the issue of the on-going effects of camp, a nine year- 
old boy was made the subject of twin day studies (3). Following the 


model of Bark 
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er and Wright in One Boy’s Day (2), two complete day 


records were made of the behavior of Wally O'Neill, one at a therapeutic 
camp and another at his home ten days later. Units of these records 
were behavior episodes—over 1,000 in each day (1). Coding of such 
units provided quantified information as to the differences which occurred 
in the behavior and experience of one boy as he inhabited two different 
environments. A detailed account of this project is now in preparation; 
two examples of the over-all impact of the two environments are offered 
here. 


Play at Camp and Home 


Codes were developed which discriminated reliably between epi- 
sodes which involved active play and those which did not. (Active play 
involves a large action contribution by the subject, as opposed’ to reading 
comics, watching T.V., etc.) Since there was great variability in the 
duration of various play episodes, the total amount of time spent in 
episodes of play behavior is used as an index: 


Camp Home 
Time (in minutes) Spent in Active 
Play Episodes 431 310 
Per cent of Total Episode Time Spent 
in Active Play 35% 26% 


Several differences in kinds of active play in camp and at home are 
interesting because of their relation to presence or absence of behavioral 
supports in the camp and home environments. For example, Wally 
devoted four times as much episode time to “Investigation and Explora- 
tion” at camp as he did at home. A protocol check shows that the camp 
woods and pathways were settings in which this investigative behavior 
occurred. “Sportive” —or bodily expressive—play was over four times 
as frequent at camp as at home; again this behavior was closely associ- 
ated with woods and pathways but also with the swimming settings. 
On the other hand, “Manipulative Amusement” was almost five times 
as frequent at home. This type. of play involves toying or “fiddling” with 
objects; it was especially noticeable when Wally watched T.V. This 
watching activity evidently did not involve enough of Wally’s energies; 
he rather aimlessly fiddled with threads, pins, and other objects as if 


impelled to add action to a passive occupation. 


Social Interaction with Adults at Camp and Home 


One of the social resources supposedly utilized by a therapeutic 
camp is the supportiveness and responsiveness of its counselors to 
campers. It was of interest to know whether these types of social re- 
sponses were actually carried out. It was possible to code all social action 
taken by all adults at camp and at home as “Parental,” “Interest,” or 
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“Qther.” A “Parental” social action was one which protected, permitted, 
managed, or denied the child. An “Interest” action was one in which 
the adult related in a more equal fashion to the child—sharing either 
the child’s or his own interest. A comparison of the number of episodes 
involving these types of counselor actions is given below: 


Camp Home 
Parental Actions toward Wally 125 93 
Interest Actions toward Wally 76 30 
Other Actions toward Wally 27 7 
Total Adult Social Action Episodes 228 120 


The high total adult social actions to Wally indicate that adults 
at camp were, indeed, responsive to the boy. Furthermore, although these 
camp adults offered somewhat more parent-like actions, they emphasized 
the parental role less, giving a smaller proportion of parental actions. 
Camp adults extended over twice as many interest actions to Wally as 
did home adults. It should be added that when the same dimensions are 
applied to Wally’s action toward adults, the same pattern of data, in 
much intensified form, appears. 

It is important to realize that more than adult values and momen- 
tary intentions are responsible for such camp and home differences. In- 
spection of the home record reveals several occasions when one parent 
or another took time to extend the “interest” type of social action to 
Wally. But the point is that the parents had to “take time”; such social 
action was not built in as a part of the adult behavior in the home 
setting. The therapeutic camp was organized so that the function of 
adults was, precisely, interactions with children. Camp adults, al- 
though busy, are busy directly with children; they are not required 
by their situations to spend considerable time in stores, kitchens, and 
business settings where interactions with children interfere with the 
“main business of life.” On the contrary, the camp milieu provides 
many settings where mutual participation of children and their adult 
companions is appropriate, even required. Around such milieu and 
program factors as water and swimming, woods and hiking, camp fires 
and Indian dances, social interactions of the interest type develop rela- 
tively easily between camp adults and children. 

Other quantified comparisons of the camp and home days have 
dealt with such issues as social interaction with other children, intensity 
of emotionality, and behavioral freedom. These indices also show that 
this boy’s day at camp was, indeed, psychologically quite different from 
his day at home. What happened to Wally and what Wally did were 
significantly different on the two days. And, as has been indicated, the 
differences were not only those attributable to transitory personal factors 
such as the mood of Wally or his associates; these differences bore a 
sensible relation to factors intrinsic to the camp and home milieus. 
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Summary 


Data have been presented here to support several related proposi- 
tions: 

1) That milieu or program units and complexes are coercive of the 
behavior and experience of campers. 

2) That the effects of such milieu factors may be determined. 

3) That the milieu area and the staff social action area of a camp’s 
therapeutic resources are quite interrelated. 

4) That it is possible to identify and to manipulate the specific 
characteristics of a given milieu unit to create certain behavioral results. 

Although experienced practitioners have concerned themselves with 
milieu factors for some time, research-based knowledge of crucial milieu 
characteristics is still in its infancy. Enough is known to indicate that 
these characteristics might be exploited to create effects consistent with 
therapeutic aims. More complete knowledge should result in better prep- 
aration for events which milieu and program factors are likely to pro- 
duce, in the deliberate “prescription” of some settings and withholding 
of others, and in the modification—even invention— of settings which 
fit particular therapeutic regimes or strategies. 
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The Use of Space within the Cabin Group 


Robert O. Blood and William P. Livant 


One of the most difficult problems facing the administration of any 
camp is the task of grouping the campers into appropriate clusters for 
cabin assignment. In therapeutic camping, as in all institutional 
treatment of emotionally disturbed persons, “grouping” into cabins, 
cottages, or wards sets much of the framework within which interaction 
occurs. The term “milieu therapy” appropriately recognizes the impor- 
tance of the total interactive process in determining what happens to the 
child in a summer camp. And by sheer weight of numbers, the typical 
child has most of his acts not with his specialized case worker, not even 
with his cabin counselors, but rather with the other campers. 

Such interaction with other campers is not distributed evenly or 
randomly among all ninety boys at the University of Michigan Fresh 
Air Camp. Rather it tends to be highly concentrated within the cabin 
group. Thus, for example, 81 percent of all the individuals mentioned in 
sociometric interviewing at the Fresh Air Camp are members of the 
same cabin. This is true despite the fact that multi-cabin or all-camp 
activities are scheduled most evenings and Sundays, and that campers 
have a free choice of activities and companions every morning in the 
week. 

It is apparent that the requirements of sleeping in the same cabin, 
eating at the same table, and joining in the same afternoon cabin ac- 
tivities inevitably create a primary group of crucial importance. There- 
fore, the cabin group is an indispensable unit of analysis for under- 
standing the dynamics of therapeutic camping. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore one way in which the cabin 
group operates, namely, in its use of space. Up to now, the social rela- 
tionships which form within small groups have been studied, character- 
istically, in terms of the verbal choices each member makes in response 
to questions about his preferences among and evaluations of other mem- 
bers. Such questions yield information about the best liked, isolated, and 
most powerful members of the group. Sometimes this information is 
interpreted in terms of the concept of social distance, and it may even be 
symbolized on a chart showing close proximity for “liking” choices 
and separation: for “disliking’ relationships. at 

Little attention, however, has been given to the possibility that such 
symbolic social distance may be observable in the actual spatial con; 
figurations of primary group members. The central hypothesis of this 
paper is that, given the freedom to choose, the members of a primary 
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group will arrange 8 spatially in ways that reflect and imple- 
i i S. 
a e eee ee social space and physical space have — 
studied extensively on a larger scale. The whole field of ee ecology 
he notion that economic activities tend to cluster within a city 
a will maximize profits. On a smaller scale, Festinger (3) has 
a ae tos A of a housing project and discovered that inter- 
ten a families is heavily influenced by the proximity and ease 
i ts. 
_— eh ap that interaction among campers at the 
dea Camp is heavily concentrated in the cabin groups in a way 
ich corresponds to the limiting effect of apartment clustering in 
cee er’s study. Here we are concerned with micro-ecology on a still 
TT scale, namely, among the seven boys who typically compose a 
i he Fresh Air Camp. Insofar as possible, the boys in any one 
ie nah rouped on a basis of equality. Four major criteria are used: 
oe he a ht, and major behavioral pattern (aggressive or with- 
Eat), Saeeastin then, the boys in any one cabin arrive at their 
saith of equals. 
maant ana “finding twelve “pare groups among eighty-four hetero- 
ine rats ranging in age from eight to fourteen would be impos- 
Sie we if a records on which grouping is based were always com- 
a el te. Inevitably there are residual differences within the 
aren! gee i and behavioral characteristics which begin to manifest 
oni re xe differentiated interaction within the group. At the begin- 
ee te camp season, cabin members begin sizing each other up, 
= oe ith a other, testing one another’s tolerance of teasing, and 
p ieee hee others’ bravado in the face of adult 
peeps. eto Out of such testing and evaluat 
lizes the role structure of the individual cabin, T 
analyzed in the terms used by Whyte (6) for the me 
gang; the leader, one or more lieutenants, the r: 
and characteristically among maladjusted boys, 
trast with a voluntary group, there is also apt 
cabin, who interacts relatively little with his own 
Internal fluctuations in the group structure a 
parture and replacement of campers, Every cabin 
leave because of homesickness. While their home: 
tive, some boys equate summer placement with 
feel a strong desire to go home, In any case, we 
voluntary departures. In addition, there are other 
conditions of greater stress, having failed to ma 
inue at camp. 
Oe reason, it is the rare cabin with a 
ains intact the whole summer, and it is quite 
ae or a scapegoat to drop out, leaving a vacancy 
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s, and competence in 
ion gradually crystal- 
his structure may be 
mbers of a street corner 
ank and file followers, 
the scapegoat, By con- 
to be an isolate in the 
group. 

re intensified by the de- 
will have some campers 
S are not always attrac- 
parental rejection, and 
have our fair share of 
boys who leave under 
nage themselves well 


membership which 
characteristic for a 
which will be filled 


by a new camper. At times, the new cabin member will come from an- 
other cabin where he was a misfit. In either case, the arrival and depar- 
ture of personnel tend to disorganize the role structure of the group and 
accentuate the tentativeness of camp social patterns. 

The social turmoil of a therapeutic group parallels the inner turmoil 
of its members. Since our campers’ impulse control is low, it is difficult 
for them to delay putting an idea into practice. Hence they frequently 
manipulate their surroundings in easily observable ways. Liked objects 
and persons are kept close lest they disappear; feared ones are banished 
from consciousness and physical proximity. Bruno Bettelheim (2) and 
Redl and Wineman (5) have noted that the disorganized use of space is 
an index of mental disease among emotionally disturbed children, 

At the same time, the use of space by the individual child also re- 
veals his development and maturity. Thus Piaget (4) has shown how a 
unified conception of space (emerging from sight, touch, and locomotion) 
is a necessary condition for further intellectual development. 

Hence, we are interested both in how the individual children use 
space and in the configurations which result from the behavior of the 
several cabin members. Together these individual and group perspectives 
yield the needed understanding of these dynamics of the spatial aspects 
of the therapeutic milieu. 


The Spontaneous Use of Cabin Space 


Each cabin at the Fresh Air Camp is a single room equipped with 
one cot for the counselor and eight for the campers. When the campers 
first arrive, their cots are usually stacked into four double-decker bunks, 
with free choice available on a first come, first served basis. 

During the summer of 1956, camp policy with respect to bunking 
arrangements tended to tolerate changes initiated by the boys them- 
selves, though counselors differed in the extent to which they resisted 
such changing. However, the chief variable in the frequency of change 
seems to have been the boys themselves rather than the counselors. In 
two adjacent cabins the total number of changes varied from only four 
in the first cabin to sixteen in the second (where no single arrangement 
lasted more than eight days). 

Our observations disclose that bunk location and relocation has 
many tangible implications. For example, occupying a lower bunk pro- 
vides an opportunity to kick the mattress above, while climbing up to the 
top deck involves temptations to “accidentally” step on the bedding or 
even the body below. Similarly, occupants of adjacent beds have extra 
es for whispering, exchanging comic books, or scrapping with 
Such details are seldom verbalized by the campers but appear 
earrangement of beds. Usually the positive desire to bunk 
friend seems to outrank the desire to move farther 


opportuniti 
each other. 
to influence the r 
up with one’s best 


away from one’s enemy. l l 
Although space may be used partly to implement friendship, it is aiko: 
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a means of securing protection from aggression and theft. Sometimes this 
protection is secured by surrounding one’s own cot with those of allies. 
Sometimes it is the counselor’s bunk which is installed in a protective po- 
sition, Apparently indicative of a special need for security is the fact that 
all four of the Intermediate campers who use space in this manner come 
from homes where the father is missing. 

Both friendship and protection seem to be motives which are pri- 
marily characteristic of the younger boys. By contrast, in the Intermediate 
Division (ten- to twelve-year olds), cabin role structure tends to crystal- 
lize more sharply, bringing the manipulation of space to implement power. 
This manifests itself in a tendency of leaders to occupy upper bunks 
leaving lower bunks to rank and file and scapegoated members of the 
cabin. The particular arrangement of beds in such an intermediate cabin 
might be with the leader and his right-hand man firmly entrenched in a 
double decker and the other member of the triumvirate alongside, The 
low-status members of the group are left to the opposite side of the éabin 
with the scapegoat adjacent to the counselor for protection. i 

That power considerations tend to outweigh simple friendship is 
implied in the fact that Intermediates less often than Juniors name the 
boy sharing their double-decker as the one they like best. 


Consistency in Use of Space 


So far we have explored the sociometric significance of bunkin 
arrangements in the cabin. If social relationships seem to have such : 
potent effect on use of cabin space, we would expect to find the grou 
making similarly patterned use of other situations. p 

The situation which most closely resembles the cabin is the dinin 
hall. Here the campers are required to eat at their own cabin’s table a 
two counselors customarily hold the end seats. However, there is a good 
deal of freedom of choice as to where the boys will sit along the sid 
benches. is 

In the case of one cabin the table seating plan which the bo 
worked out closely paralleled their bunking arrangement. The aA 
leader sat in the middle of the bench where he was in close touch with 
his two closest supporters (in this case the first lieutenant was lit i 
his right-hand man). This power elite significantly Occupied the ais]. 
side of the table whence they could contact adjacent tables if Fit 
wished to stir up intercabin feuds or rebellions. This left the lo ey 
members of the cabin with their backs literally to the wall wh a 
had the advantages of security and protection, but the dex vanta, they 
being effectively trapped. ages of 

In observing this cabin further, we discover s : . 
which the social structure of the group is ma epee eons in 
hike along country roads, the counselor reported that t patially. On a 


led the way, while the two lieutenants vied for second i ia bens. 
n line. A 


erally 
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single file situation in this case gives us an opportunity to observe the 
pecking order of the cabin at a glance, with the scapegoat bringing up 
the rear in safe proximity to the counselor. 

Similarly in a group interview session, the leader of this cabin 
planted himself in the middle of the room where he negotiated with the 
camp director on behalf of his followers who were arrayed in a power- 
rank order further and further away from him. Cabin scapegoats are 
apt, under these circumstances, to retreat under the table. 

These selected examples from a single Intermediate cabin’s bunking, 
table, hiking, and group interview spatial distributions show an impres- 
sive degree of consistency. To what extent the use of space by the same 
group is generally consistent rather than situation-specific can be deter- 


mined only by further research. 


Projected Use of Space 

Most sociometric researchers in the past have interviewed the mem- 
bers of a group rather than observed their actual behavior. In describing 
the actual use of space by the group, we have been able to understand 
better the way in which its power structure operates. However, informa- 
tion about the individual’s perception of space can best be obtained by 
sitting him down and asking him to describe his cabin as it exists or as 
he would like it to be. 

Our technique consisted of the administration of a “cabingram,” 
that is, giving the boy a blank outline of a standard cabin and asking 
him to draw in his own preferred arrangement of the beds and preferred 
assignment of the boys to those beds. This was followed by an inquiry 
into the motivation and meaning of his preferences. 

In general, we found that the Juniors (aged eight to ten) were less 
aware of their cabin as a whole. For example, one third of the campers 
sampled in the Junior Division could not name the occupants of beds 
other than their own and the immediately adjacent ones. Such con- 
stricted perception of space was rare in the older Intermediate Division. 
The administration of a cabingram therefore seems to reveal variation 
in the range of a child’s mental manipulation of space. 

The supplementary inquiry revealed that most campers placed 
themselves on the cabingram close to the boy they liked best. With rare 
exceptions the best-liked boy was always placed among the first three 
surrounding bed spaces. One of those rare exceptions was explained as 
follows: “I don’t want my pal too closes I like to sneak over to his bed.” 

Highly practical in its implications 1s the fact that cabingrams 
tend to be predictive of subsequent spontaneous changes in bunking 
arrangements. A series of cabingrams from the members of an Inter- 
mediate cabin, when compared with bunking changes which occurred on 
five successive days, shows that in every case where a sharp discrepancy 
existed between a cabingram and the status quo, a change was intro- 
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duced within forty-eight hours to implement the preferred pattern. How- 
ever, the new pattern never corresponded completely to the cabingram 
of single camper because other members’ preferences influenced the 
new pattern, too. 


Planned Use of Space 


One of the factors which contributes most to the instability of bunk- 
ing arrangements at the Fresh Air Camp is the frequency with which 
changes are engineered by one or two cabin members in the absence of 
the rest of the group. Dissatisfaction with one minorit 
leads to rearrangement by the disgruntled members of 
pating majority. as 

Such unilateral shifting and reshifting of other boys’ beds may tem- 
porarily please the initiators, but it stirs up resentment among those 
whose beds and belongings were rearranged without permission. Since 
tension, hostility, and aggression are continuous problems among malad- 
Justed boys, frequent changes are undesirable. On the other hand, ten- 
sion between campers and counselors would be created if the latter were 
to forbid change in the face of dissatisfaction with existing bunkmates. 

The way out of this dilemma is suggested by the discovery that 
spontaneous equilibria emerge in cabin arrangements when the first 
choices of at least three quarters of the group are satisfied. Such a “mini- 
mum” proportion is an arbitrary point on a continuum, analogous to 
Robert C. Angell’s (1) hypothesis that a social norm requires 85 per cent 
adherence to survive intact. Of course, the greater the support for any 
cabin arrangement, the longer the equilibrium js likely to last. 

This principle suggests that new bunking plans should be worked 
out by the group as a whole, rather than left to the whims of a small 
minority. Some cabins at the Fresh Air Camp have carried out such 
planning by informal group discussion and decision making, However, 
some campers do not have the social skills necessary for group problem- 
solving. Under these circumstances, administration of individual cabin- 
grams by the counselors might expedite the group process by enablin 
the counselors to synthesize the individual preferences into a master plan 
to be submitted to the cabin group for adoption and implementation, 

During the fifth week of camp, we experimented with the use of 
planned change. In one fourth of the cabins, the cabingram-synthesis 
approach produced new patterns which pleased the members and lasted 
a week or more (a long time in Fresh Air Camp). Other cabins ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with existing arrangements by reproducin 
the status quo on their cabingrams or by seeing no need to fill the blank 
out at all. Although at first glance, failure to change may appear to 2 
dicate inadequacy in the cabingram procedure, it rather reflects the ii 


appropriateness of providing an opportunity for change to boys who weri 
satisfied with the status quo. e 


y’s arrangement 
the non-partici- 
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Conclusion 

While the data from the present study are not precise enough to be 
treated as conclusive, we believe that the micro-ecology of cabin groups 
has proven a promising tool of theoretical and practical analysis of the 
dynamics of group interaction. The very instability of cabin group mem- 
bership in a therapeutic camp provides among a relatively small number 
of subjects and within a brief span of weeks a rich resource for observ- 
ing the results of the introduction and withdrawal of group members. 
The variety of settings within which the cabin group functions (boat 
trips and overnight camp-outs are others we haven’t mentioned) provide 
numerous opportunities for observing the use of space under varying cir- 
cumstances. For the counselor, observing the use of space helps diagnose 
the individuals development, while intentionally manipulating the 
physical settings is essential to making the milieu maximally therapeutic. 
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The Training of Counselors for a Treatment Camp 


Nicholas Verven, Edleff Schwaab, and Robert A. Young 


Camp Wediko, located in Hillsboro, New Hampshire, is a summer 
camp for emotionally disturbed children. The campers are boys between 
the ages of nine and fourteen, who are referred by psychiatric clinics 
and social service agencies from the Greater Boston area, The camp’s 
purpose is twofold: to provide an enjoyable summer’s experience for 
children who cannot adjust in the ordinary summer camp, and also to 
provide a continuation of treatment during the time when casework or 
psychotherapy is interrupted. 

The program follows the pattern typical of most summer camps. 
There are such activities as swimming, boating, crafts, and nature. The 
boys, in groups of six or eight, live in individual cabin units. In charge 
of each group is an adult counselor. Many things are involved in the 
therapeutic activity of the camp. Specific techniques such as group 
therapy and psychodrama are integrated into the regular daily program. 
Individual psychotherapy is available when a specific need for it arises. 
Most important, an effort is made to create a therapeutic environment 
throughout the camp as a whole. This is accomplished by carefully ap- 
plying clinical principles to the organization of the program itself. Rules, 
schedules, and activities are designed in such a way as to make it pos- 
sible for each child to fit into the daily routine. The program is flexible 
enough so that the needs of the individual can be met; yet structured in 
a fashion to challenge his potentiality for adjustment. The staff consists 
of trained personnel from the various clinical fields, as well as students 
in training. . : f 

To the campers the most important figure in their summer camp 
experience is their cabin counselor. It is he who guides and teaches 
them. He is their friend and protector. In a real sense he takes the place 
of their parents as long as they remain in camp. This Is a great respon- 
sibility in any camp setting, yet particularly so in one devoted to the 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children. No matter how expe- 
rienced the senior staff, it is still the cabin counselor and the personal 
manner in which he relates to each child that has the greatest effect 
upon the child’s experience. i 

At Camp Wediko the cabin counselors are usually graduate students 
in psychology or social work. On occasion we have chosen counselors 
from other fields, e.g., theology, education, or medicine, who have indi- 
cated special interest or aptitude in dealing with emotional disturbance, 
For the most part they have had relatively little training in psycho- 
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therapy. Individuals with such training are usually unavailable for sum- 
mer jobs. However, this has not proved to be a disadvantage since the 
counselor role provides little opportunity for using the specific skills and 
techniques of psychotherapy. While it is essential for him to understand 
the behavior of the child and the irrational motives that often underlie 
it, the counselor’s therapeutic effectiveness depends upon his overall re- 
lationship to the child, rather than upon direct interpretation of these 
motives. 

Each applicant for a job as cabin counselor is carefully screened. 
He is required to have an academic background which includes general 
psychology and child development. At least one interview is held with a 
member of the training staff. The student is given a realistic description 
of the camp, its procedure and the demanding requirements of the job 
itself. He is selected only after a careful appraisal has been made of his 
motivation, background, and general maturity. In order to prepare him 
for the task at hand, an orientation program is conducted during the 
week prior to the arrival of the campers. The general philosophy of the 
treatment program is outlined. The activities and daily procedures are 
described. Formal treatment methods are discussed by those staff mem- 
bers who will conduct group and individual psychotherapy. Each coun- 
selor’s group is described to him and he has an opportunity to read the 
case records. Some of the practical problems in the handling of both in- 
dividuals and groups in specific situations are discussed. However, time 
is short and the preparation of counselors is limited. In spite of scheduled 
supervision and regular staff meetings, once the busses arrive and dis- 
charge their cargo of anxious boys, the counselor is on his own. His 
spontaneous judgment of situations and his initiative in carrying out his 
role will depend primarily upon his own resourcefulness and strength. 

In a formal sense, the work of the cabin counselor in a treatment 
camp includes that typical of the ordinary summer camp. Except for 
one day off each week, he has continuous responsibility for his group of 
boys. He takes them to their activities, and returns them when the period 
is over. He is in charge of or a participant in many of their activities. 
During mealtime, he sits at the head of the table and serves the food. He 
puts them to bed at night and bunks with them. In short, he attends to 
their health and welfare and helps them to participate in and enjoy all 
the opportunities in camp. 

In a treatment camp the counselor’s responsibilities include all the 
functions of supervising campers and more. The demands of caring for 
a group of disturbed boys are considerably greater because of precarious 
adjustment. Such children are unequal to the burden of being placed 
upon their own initiative, and cannot be expected to get along inde- 

endently. These children cannot adjust to a group situation as normal 
children do. They tend to re-create in the. cabin unit the conditions 
which exist for them at home. The many similarities to the family which 
typify the cabin, like other group situations, reinforce this. The boys 
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and their counselor live together on an intimate basis, sharing food, 
work, and play. The presence of peers re-creates the conditions of sibling 
rivalry. Most important is the counselor himself, who combines in his 
relationship to each camper both the maternal and paternal figures. As 
this relationship grows, each camper tends to behave toward his coun- 
selor as he behaved toward his own parents. Since the very core of each 
child’s problem rests upon unresolved conflicts in relation to his parents, 
his behavior toward the counselor seems irrational. A camper who has 
a sado-masochistic relationship with his mother, for instance, will act in 
a way to provoke punishment. A child who has an infantile-dependent 
relationship with his parents will be exceedingly dependent upon his 
counselor. He will demand constant attention and be Over-sensitive to 
fantasied rejection by the counselor. 

In order to meet properly the needs of these children the counselor 
must have a clear understanding as to just what his role is, At Camp 
Wediko, the counselor must be a true parent surrogate and, to an im- 
portant extent, a therapist. Likening the couselor to the parent serves to 
emphasize the wide range of behavior inherent in his role, but more 
important, highlights the intimate and personal quality of the relation- 
ship. He is a therapist because he is also expected to aid the campers 
in their emotional readjustment. The therapeutic and parental roles 
are interwoven and cannot be readily separated, However, it is import- 
ant to point out that, in our view, the therapeutic role goes beyond 
the parental. Besides being a friendly adult who attends to the emotional 
and physical needs of the campers, and maintains the authority of the 
camp and its discipline, he needs to be able to intervene actively in a 
therapeutic way when the situation calls for it. This means that he must 
be able to maintain emotional] distance from the child, be able to under- 
stand his behavior and take steps to effect changes in this behavior. The 
integration of this role is a complicated matter. Under the usual con- 
ditions of therapy, the therapist has many devices which allow him to 
structure his relationship toward the child. The acting-out of trans- 
ference phenomena is limited to the therapeutic hour. The therapist 
also has an advantage in that he does not have to contend with the 
realistic problems of dealing with the child in the external social situa- 
tion. His emotional involvement is limited to a specific sphere of the 
child’s life. He has ample opportunity to view the processes of treat- 
ment and the therapeutic relationship with detachment. The counselor 
rarely has the opportunity of availing himself of this advantage, Instead, 
he has to live intimately with the child ona 24-hour a day basis. He has 
the tasks of feeding, protecting, teaching, mediating disputes among 
siblings, and all such responsibilities as are part of child care. 

The counselor soon finds that he has become the object of extreme 
emotional and physical demands. Amidst this he must bear the strain of 
undiminished responsibility throughout the day, week after week. This 
constitutes a great drain upon his energy and emotional reserves, and 
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acts as a threat to his adjustive capacity. He will often find it very diffi- 
cult to maintain the important balance between a natural spontaneity 
in his behavior toward the campers and the objectivity necessary to 
understand their behavior as well as his own. 

He is vulnerable to certain kinds of problems that are inherent 
in the role he must carry out. The fact that this role includes both 


whatever was handed out, and come back for more. During most of the 
day this façade was effective to the extent that it prevented anyone 


only a single blanket which was quite damp. The counselor didn’t speak 
to the boy but simply took off the damp bedclothes and replaced them 
with two dry blankets. Then he fixed them securely and in a warm and 
personal way, simply said, “Goodnight.” After this small gesture the 
relationship between the counselor and Johnny took on a sudden im- 
provement that was maintained throughout the season. 

Two things were accomplished by this incident. The first was that 
Johnny’s perception was altered. He could see that counselors were not 
simply authoritarian, punitive persons. The second was that the coun- 
selor discovered an important area of need in Johnny to which he could 
subsequently be alert. He had, furthermore, found a kind of behavior 
for which Johnny’s hostile defenses were not adequate. 

The counselors are readily able to understand the importance for 
the campers of this kind of maternal care. There have been difficulties, 
however, in the extent to which many of them are able to carry out 
this aspect of their role. The reasons for this seem to be related to the 
fact that not all of these young adult males have fully resolved their 
own problems of sexual identification, Many of them find it difficult to 
carry out activity that is feminine in character. Resistance can be ex- 
pressed through simple forgetting of certain tasks, or often by rationali- 
zation. Some counselors will argue that it is better for the campers to 
learn to look after themselves. What seems to happen is that as the 
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campers continue to act-out toward the counselor, the conditions under 
which he must work become increasingly stressful. Often the counselor 
may unconsciously perceive this as a threat to his masculinity. One of 
the ways to guard against this threat is to avoid doing things which 
seem feminine. This can become a serious problem where a job requires 
that maternal functions be filled. 

Unresolved dependency needs may also interfere with carrying out 
the maternal role. As the demands upon the counselor increase, his own 
dependency needs may become reactivated, making it more difficult 
for him to deal appropriately with the camper. This problem can be 
acted out, at times, in a striking fashion around the dinner table, A 
counselor who unconsciously perceives the oral wishes of the campers 
as competing with his own, may, without realizing it, serve himself 
larger and better portions than he serves the group. The campers will 


be aware of this problem, and conflicts and disorder will often ensue at 
meal times. 


The paternal role, too, poses some 
must feel comfortable with authority 
function. Those who still have many co 
and friendly toward their campers but 
preserving order and imposing discipli 
is a common problem, one shared to a degree by many counselors. Those 
with particular difficulty in the area of authority may perceive the rules 
and regulations of the camp, not as mechanisms to aid in the develop- 
ment of inner controls, but as punitive and restrictive methods. Hence 
in their behavior may be the implicit statement to the campers, “Those 
are the director’s rules. I don’t really care if you follow them or not; they 
don’t make any sense to me.” This will place the counselor in a dilemma, 
for he has the responsibility of seeing to it that the campers follow the 
rules. If he cannot identify with authority, he will impose the rules only 
for their own sake and because it is a requirement of the job. He will 
not be able to employ them with flexibility according to the individual 
case, nor will he be able to interpret to the child the reason for his act 

doing so. 
gar ee will also find himself in danger of falling into a 
competitive relationship with his cabin group. A counselor who cannot 
adequately identify with authority may give over to the boys themselves 
a large measure of his own directoral function. He may rationalize that 
he is being a democratic leader. He may admit that he feels more com- 
fortable just being “one of the gang.” This kind of technique pur- 
portedly works well among normal children; among the disturbed chil- 
dren we have seen at Camp Wediko the effect is always disastrous 
Given a choice of leaders to follow, the cabin group will most often Be 
led by strong members within itself. Thus, one of the boys will seize 
his opportunity to stimulate the group Into anti-social, destructive 
acting-out. The counselor will find that having once surrendered his 
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problems of its own. A counselor 
and be able to carry out this 
nflicts in this area may be warm 
will have a lot of difficulty in 
ne where it is necessary. This 


authority to the campers, it cannot easily be regained. Thus, he will 
find himself competing on a peer basis with them for leadership. This 
means a recourse to argument and cajolery which will fall upon deaf 
ears in most cases. For the campers this is an anxiety-provoking situa- 
tion, for they have no assurance that their counselor can protect them 
from themselves. 

Another kind of problem that faces the naive counselor is that the 
specific nature of the emotional disorder of individual campers may 
resemble his own partially resolved conflicts. He will tend to behave 
toward such children less effectively since the relationship will be inter- 
fered with by his unconscious fantasies. What will be manifest are certain 
neurotic reactions in relation to them. His ability to understand and 
control them may be impaired. He may, unwittingly, discharge impulses 
such children stir up in him by provoking the group into acting out for 
him. In such a way a counselor may unconsciously condone or provoke 
the scapegoating of a particular group member by the others. The 
susceptibility of the group to subtle provocation provides a ready mech- 
anism for vicarious acting-out. 

Such a counter-transference may even lead to more direct acting-out. 
A counselor may become aware of responding in a punitive way toward 
a particular camper much against his usual inclination. He may give 
way to a sudden aggressive outburst. In such a situation the counselor 
will be extremely guilty about his loss of control and may try to make it 
up to the child by being over-solicitous and allowing the child to act 
out without restraint for some time. Often the counselor will be so aware 
of strong hostile feelings toward a particular child that he will be afraid 
of intervening with him for fear of losing control. This produces a serious 
impairment in his therapeutic effectiveness. 

Acting-out of this sort, however, occurs less frequently than other 
kinds of neurotic reactions. More often the counselor will develop defen- 
sive patterns which tend to interfere with therapy to a lesser extent and 
with which he can be helped more easily. A counselor may tend to be 
more rigidly controlling of his group than is necessary. He may instead 
withdraw emotionally from his cabin group. Or he may tend to deny 
that certain kinds of problems exist among the boys in his group. 

The hazards confronting the counselor are many, and the training 
staff is well aware of the fact that he needs a great deal in the way of 
support and supervision. As it is with the children themselves, it is neces- 
sary to be alert to the kinds of situations that are developing. Staff 
members have to know when to intervene with a counselor and when 
not to. A certain amount of anxiety, it is felt, is a sine qua non to learn- 
ing, especially in the area of emotional disorder. On the other hand, it is 
clear that too much anxiety will interfere with learning and the carry- 
ing out of the counselor’s responsibilities. It is characteristic of the 
clinical field that exposure to emotional disorder has the capacity of 
arousing neurotic conflicts in persons who are otherwise able to function 
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quite adequately. This is a typical experience among young therapists i 

child guidance clinics and mental hospitals. Ordinarily, this Kind of 
problem is handled by their supervisors, who help them ex lore tk 2 
feelings and give a great deal in the way of support. Training as No 
sive as this cannot be attempted in a short-term program Sach as C a 
Wediko offers; nor with students who have so much Tess formal trai rie 
and form so heterogeneous a group. In helping the counselor nae 
emotional aspects of his job, we have aimed at providing him with e 
thorough an intellectual understanding as possible together with = on 
techniques that are readily applicable and sensible to him. In tl PA 
tation program, before the campers arrive, an attempt is pae a es 
warn the counselors about some of the problems they will hav ed 
In this way such problems can be recognized earlier, and the f : a 
will feel free to bring them up in supervision. For instance ee ete 
character of the children is stressed, and the necessity for maint infantile 
adult-child relationship. This emotional immaturity of the aining an 
is not obvious initially, and the counselor needs to be able to ane eae 
it. For the first day or so they appear much like normal children "There 
is a period of “looking over the situation” before they be; ebsites 
it. Their good behavior in this early stage tends to bolster oo feeling 
that a brotherly approach to them might be sufficient. If the counsel S 
is not careful, he may surrender his adult role, then find that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reestablish it. 7 

In discussing the importance of maternal care, the emphasis is 
placed upon its therapeutic necessity. The counselor is helped to per- 
ceive this kind of activity in an intellectual way as a device for treat- 
ment. Structured in this way, the threatening implications of feminine- 
like behavior is diminished. Sexual conflicts in the counselor himself 
would not be discussed. 

As for individual problems that do arise, an attempt is made to 
help the counselor perceive his involvement in objective terms. Without 
decreasing the extent to which he can continue to respond in a natural 
and spontaneous way, his anxiety about this involvement is eae 
One of the most effective devices is to point out to the counselor he k 
his emotional experience is of important diagnostic significance. H at 
shown that it is important that he allow himself to be manipulated by 
the campers to some extent, so that he will be able to appraise hi y 
feelings and acts. This emotional experience is important to res own 
data that will help him better to understand the child. His guilt ab = 
certain kinds of reaction will be decreased, for he will no i about 
that he has handled a situation badly, but only naturally. In e feel 
such situation he will be able to respond with increased insi he pe 
objectivity. nsight and 

It is important to expect that the counselor’ 
will be high but inchs few days experience aie oe goals 
tute a blow to his self-esteem. It is necessary to hi y Sons 

ry to help him, at this point, 
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to appraise the situation more realistically. While recognizing his need 
to maintain a high standard of conduct, he must be helped to establish 
goals that are realistically founded. It will help him to know that even 
experienced staff members could not hope to achieve miraculous results. 

Every attempt must be made to minimize the anxiety under which 
the counselor must work. It is extremely important to provide institu- 
tionalized techniques to aid in the reduction of stress. Among these it is 
necessary that the counselor have more free time than is usually allowed 
in summer camps. He needs facilities for recreation and relaxation where 
he can escape from the campers entirely. Snacks should be available, 
and social activities among the adult staff members. 

Finally, a more formal device is group discussions for the counselors 
where some cathartic expression can be discharged in an appropriate 
way, and free from guilt. While the general principles of group therapy 
should guide the formation of such groups, they should resemble therapy 
as little as possible. What must be available is a response to the coun- 
selors’ feelings and needs. A vehicle of communication must be set up 
so that the counselor can know that the staff is supporting him and is 
always ready to assist. 
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Witnesses and Testimony: A Social Problem 
in Need of Social Research 


Rudolph E. Morris and Joshua A. Fishman 


Many roles of man are quite familiar to everyone. Sometimes, how- 
ever, certain situations invite us to give some of them a second glance, 
and then we may discover that it would be worth while to study them in 
greater detail. As a result, what appeared to be simple and natural will 
turn out to be complex and loaded with problems. A particular role of 
man which, as a social function, is as old as society has come more than 
ever to the fore and has caught public attention during the last decade: 
it is the role of a witness, 

Congressional hearings focused general interest on the witness. A 
large variety of situations arose in each of which the testifying person 
appeared in a different light. Some individuals volunteered as witnesses, 
others were subpoenaed; some gained in prestige, others felt harassed and 
disturbed and risked their reputation or even livelihood. Committee chair- 
men were praised or criticized for the way in which they handled wit- 
nesses. One discovered—and perhaps with astonishment—that there were 
fewer regulations governing procedure than one had assumed. Heated 
debates took place around many problems which suddenly appeared in 
this large and seemingly unstructured area of witness performance: freely 
given or forced testimony, friendly or hostile attitudes toward witnesses, 
friendly or hostile witnesses, guarantees for the protection of witnesses, 

arantees for bringing out the truth, etc. But above all, a closer scrutiny 
of the field disclosed a more basic confusion. What, after all, was at stake 
in this excited controversy on the witness under pressure? Was it the per- 
sonal rights and the protection of the witness? Or his usefulness as a wit- 
ness who is supposed to contribute meaningful evidence? There definitely 
has been a lack of clarity on the value premises which underlie any ap- 
proach to the problem of witness performance. 

Some social psychologists, looking at this hubbub from a distance, 
felt that it would perhaps be advisable to examine carefully the problems 
involved in the area of witness behavior, to take stock of what has already 
been done, and to outline a program of research for the future. In their 
preliminary thinking they became aware of the fact that similar problems 
concerning witness performance also exist in connection with court trials. 
They thought of cross-examination which puts witnesses under stress, of 
the reluctance of many people to give testimony; they also realized that 
there were different forms of pressure and that not each of them can be 
ed. In short, they detected that every part of the phenomenon “wit- 
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The Law’s Attempt to Obtain 
Useful Testimony 


Jack B. Weinstein 


Superficially, the study of testimony appears to offer a rich field for 
sociologists and psychologists. In fact, the probability is low of any change 
in our trial institutions because of new insights from these disciplines. 
There is work to be done, but I Suggest that it will have to be done on 
the law’s terms with full consideration being given to current legal 
institutions by closely integrated teams of lawyers, sociologists, and 
psychologists. Without the tools which are supplied by the social sciences 
much of our legal research is wasteful and inconclusive, Without the 
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, 1. The initiative for bringing in witnesses, examining them, and mak- 
ing objections, rests with the adversary parties. It is permissible, indeed 
the usual practice, to see witnesses in advance, thoroughly explore their 
stories, and prepare them for the trial. The proponent is thus placed in a 
position of vouching for the witness and the opponent assumes the burden 
of attacking his credibility. This attitude sets the tone of our adversary 
courtroom procedure, which is to be contrasted with that of a country 
such as France where oral witnesses are essentially the court’s and it is 
considered unethical for the lawyer to see them in advance; cross-exami- 
nation by the parties is de-emphasized, and, typically, the judge permits 
the witness to tell his story in his own way without any limitations with 
respect to hearsay or opinion. It is interesting that the Evershed Commit- 
tee in England, after exploring the possibility of adopting the French ap- 
proach to rules of evidence, concluded that it was not possible to do so 
without radical changes in English legal and other institutions. 

The tradition of surprise and proprietorship over information and 
witnesses is being broken down to a considerable degree by free discovery 
and deposition procedures which may have such broad implications as 
reducing the need for cross-examination in court. In a growing number of 
civil cases the information of witnesses is obtained in the privacy of a 
lawyer’s office with only opposing counsel present, with no judge, with 
practically no emphasis on the rules of evidence, and often in an informal 
and a relaxed manner. This change, like the others noted below, is not 
due to any new information furnished by other disciplines; rather, it is 
based on pragmatic procedural considerations. 

Another aspect of party initiative is that the judge functions primarily 
as an impartial arbitrator, who does not take action unless requested to 
do so by the parties. Thus, in the majority of states, the judge is fairly pas- 
sive. In a minority of our courts the judge exercises a higher degree of 
control and will take the initiative in protecting witnesses, eliciting infor- 
mation, and instructing the jury; the pressure by the organized bar is to 
move toward this practice, again because of court needs and not on the 
basis of data supplied by other disciplines. : 

Finally, the finder of facts, whether judge or jury, is not an investi- 
gator. He comes to the case with no knowledge of the facts in controversy 
and with no knowledge of the witnesses’ credibility. To a considerable 
degree, then, the trier must obtain his clues to the truth by observing the 
demeanor of witnesses and their reaction to a hostile attempt to shake 
their testimony. The assumption is that there is an appreciable difference 
between a trier’s ability to evaluate a declaration in the courtroom and 
one made outside of court. na f 

2. The form of our trial isa dramatic unity. This means that de- 
cisions on credibility must be made quickly, without the possibility of ad- 


criticism of lawyers’ work done without the social scientists’ tools, 
1, The New York Expert Testimony Project: Some Reflections on 
8 Stanford L. Rev. 730 (1956). 
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journments to obtain further information. Pre-trial discovery devices, as 
well as the increasing tendency in the profession to waive or abolish jury 
trials in civil cases, are eroding this principle. Where witnesses may be 
examined by an opponent in advance of trial there is adequate oppor- 
tunity to investigate their stories and to undermine them more efficiently. 
Moreover, there is no reason why a judge, trying a case alone, cannot 
grant continuances to meet any unexpected testimony. 

3. There is a limited amount of time and energy available to in- 
vestigate credibility. A satisfactory examination would often require a 
complete study by a battery of psychologists, psychiatrists, and social 
workers. If litigants had to try their cases this way, few cases could be 
tried by our courts and only the wealthy or the subsidized poor could 
afford to litigate. 

4. The rules of evidence are stated in general terms to take care of 
all cases. This means that they apply to key witnesses as well as to those 
on the periphery of the controversy, to criminal trials as well as to civil 
trials, to cases involving large sums as well as small. There is a growing 
tendency to recognize that the trial judge ought to be given a good deal 
of discretion in limiting or expanding the rules, depending upon the 
nature of the case. In a non-jury case, for example, the tendency is to de- 
emphasize the rules. This portends a new look—hopefully, in the light of 
current scientific information—at the fundamentals of testimony. 

5. The rules of evidence are pitched to a situation in which impar- 
tial laymen—jurors—are finders of fact. As a result many rules restrict 
the introduction of evidence in order to prevent jurors’ prejudice in 
evaluating witnesses. On the other hand, attacks on witnesses deemed 
unfair cannot, as a practical matter, be used without great risk of alienat- 
ing the jury. Even where trials take place without a jury, abuse is largely 
prevented by the pressure of the bar and the public, since trials are open, 
as well as by the innate fairness of the judges. There is a growing pres- 
sure by the bench and bar against the use of publicity to pre-try a case 
and arouse emotions against a defendant. Further, it is expected that the 
trial judge will do what he can to protect the defendant against the 
passions of the community whether they be directed at a Communist in 
the North or a Negro in the South. Provisions for the challenge of indi- 
vidual jurors as well as for change of venue are also helpful but, as we 
recognize, not perfect. While a trial court’s discretion is large, appellate 
courts will step in where there has obviously been abuse. 

An interesting example of the difficulties created by reliance on theo- 
retical rather than practical considerations is illustrated by the opinion 
rule. Since jurors are to decide questions of fact they should be presented 
only with the sensory impressions of witnesses so that they can draw the 
necessary inferences and form their own opinion about what happened. 
Any other rule would, it has been argued, constitute usurpation of the 
function of the jury. The attempt to reduce the element of imagination 
and conjecture in the witnesses’ testimony is, of course, commendable. 
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But it is psychologically absurd to expect the average witness to reproduce 
by static recall a word description of the mental image he received when 
he observed an event. The rule now increasingly accepted is that the 
opinion of a witness will be permitted if it is the kind which normal per- 
sons form constantly and correctly and the witness cannot with reasonable 
facility describe the fundamental facts upon which the opinion is erected. 
Lawyers are not relying on the psychologists in making this change, but 
upon their own observation of what works and what does not work in the 
courtroom. 

6. Our trials historically have been held in public. The legal theory 
is that this practice constitutes a protection for the defendant. Private 
trials have been countenanced in limited areas involving infants and fam- 
ily matters. In some cases certain witnesses, such as children, who are 
easily confused or frightened, are examined in private. There is, however, 
a broad public interest in observing the administration of justice and there 
is no doubt that any widespread attempt to limit access by the press and 
public generally would meet serious resistance and shake confidence in the 
fairness of our legal system. The lessons of the star chamber have been too 
recently reinforced by the secret trials under Stalin and other dictators. 
Lawyers who have represented clients examined in private as well as those 
interrogated under the stare of the television camera by one congressional 
committee have indicated that witnesses were more abused in private. On 
the other hand, the strain on some witnesses undoubtedly increases when 
they realize they are part of a public spectacle and, in courtroom trials, 
television has been barred. 

We must remember, too, that the law depends upon publicity gen- 
erated by trials to educate the public about the substantive law. In crimi- 
nal cases, it is thought that this publicity helps deter others. Publicity also 
has an important value in legislative investigations which not only inform 
the legislature of the need for changes in the laws but prepare the public 
to accept new law. 

7. Finally, respect for the integrity of the individual limits the pos- 
sibility of compelling witnesses to submit to psychological tests or psychi- 
atric analyses. It also precludes forced self-incrimination even where the 
information excluded would aid the court in its search for truth in the 


particular case. 


Undoubtedly, there has been change in recent years in the rules 
g witnesses. There is, for example, a growing tendency to increase 
s to, and to ignore, the hearsay rules. The acceptance of state- 
ments recorded at or about the time of an occurrence in preference to 
statements in court long after the event is increasing. Although this ten- 


dency is supported by psychological data, realistically it results from a 
recognition of what we would all conclude without the need for extensive 
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scientific tests; the change has been urged in the analytical works of 
writers on evidence, whose primary reliance was on common knowledge 
and common sense. 

Seldom do the data supplied by social scientists on procedural mat- 
ters contradict what lawyers and judges accept as true. Often, however, 
science gives striking confirmation of their expectations. For example, the 
superbly well-run Jury Project at the Law School of the University of 
Chicago has demonstrated that an attempt to rectify a mistake by telling 
jurors to ignore it may result in calling it to their attention and giving 
it greater importance in their decision; this is almost axiomatic among 
trial lawyers. 

In short, the pragmatic approach and rough approximations relied 
upon by our working legal institutions in dealing with witnesses have not 
encouraged a search for the precise data to be expected from further 
scientific explorations of testimony, Nevertheless, there are areas for 
possible research in the field of testimony, I suggest just a few questions: 

1. To what extent are witnesses inhibited from coming forward by 
fear of harassment, loss of time, or the assumption of responsibility in- 
volved in categorical responses to questions? How, by education or other 
means, can this reluctance be overcome? The general view among the 
public today—that you ought not to volunteer information when, for 
example, you have seen an accident—is a serious threat to justice in 
this country. To what extent is this fear based on reality and to what 


2? Compare People v. Horton, di ti ini 
N. E. 2a bo tints (1954) om, issenting opinion, 308 N. Y. 1, 20-21, 123 
a. : nal Code (Tent. Draft No. 4) 
Lawyers z Porina rig ame e Durham Rule: A Meeting Ground for 
i ence, Rules 59-61; Model Expert Testimony 
mony (1956); but cf. Hill : i 
aton i: ieee Tenino Spas and Abuse of Cross Examination in Re- 


to break down a witness and get more accurate or more truthful answers? 
To what extent does it permit an untrained observer watching him to 
better judge his credibility? Can different types of witnesses be readily 
classified with respect to these questions? To what extent does demeanor 
in the absence of stress or under the various types of stress reveal credi- 
bility? Does it make any difference whether the witness has already 
testified or given his story to a lawyer or been prepared by a lawyer? 

4. Can we fix any acceptable presumptions with respect to com- 
petency of witnesses? For example, at what age can children’s testimony 
generally be relied upon? What mental diseases disqualify a witness? Are 
there particular accepted deviations from the norm in witnesses that only 
experts are capable of discovering? To what extent is the oath a satis- 
factory guarantee of credibility? 

Answers to such questions may be helpful in determining the extent 
to which an appellate court should be permitted to review a trier’s finding 
of fact, the need for the hearsay rule, the possibility of extended use of 
depositions, the kind of examination that can be permitted, the necessity 
for expert testimony, and whether judge, jury, or judge assisted by experts 
would be the most desirable trier of facts in particular kinds of cases. 


il 


The Witness before the Congressional Committee 


Will Maslow 


cussion will center on Congressional committees, because the state coun- 
terparts of such Federal committees are similar in function, organization 
and procedure. 
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tions, finance, appropriations, rarely undertake investigative work. On the 
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attack. Bi-partisan committees are thus less likely to harass or bully an 
Administration witness. 

i The non-governmental witness before a legislative committee is in 
even a better position. Congressional tradition exacts courtesy and consid- 
eration from committee members. Even where such a witness asserts 
heretic, radical or even outlandish views, he is more likely to be listened 
to in silence than to evoke argument or dissent. Committee members 
have learned that arguing with a non-governmental witness only prolongs 
what must often seem to them as long-drawn and tedious sessions. 

7) The witness who has sought to place his organization’s views on record 
is usually an experienced hand in such matters. If he is also well-prepared, 
all he has to anticipate are a few questions. He is more likely to fear the 
torpor or inattention of the committee that has deigned to grant him 
fifteen or thirty minutes than any searching or embarrassing questions 
from committee members. In such a situation, witnesses are rarely under 
strain for their personal reputations are not at stake. 

Far different is the role of a witness subpoenaed before an investigat- 
ing committee. These committees are concerned with facts, rather than 

I opinions about legislation. They are probing bodies, seeking to establish 
corruption, inefficiency, communist-connection. They do not sit to hear and 
choose between conflicting opinions. They are inquisitorial and despite 
constitutional theory they function as legislative courts—trying an in- 
dividual or group or government agency. 

It is true that, unlike a court, they have no power to fix punishment 
or penalties but they can and do issue opinions as to guilt or innocence, 

i opinions often considered by the public as equivalent to judgment and 
frequently entailing sanctions more severe than those that can be imposed 

4 even by a criminal court. The target of such a committee’s attention is for 

4|\ all practical purposes a “defendant” though described as a witness and 

iP ‘when he is sworn and examined by an investigating committee his lot is 

J not a happy one. i ; 

i The unfriendly witness before an investigating committee has few of 

*. the protections of a defendant being tried for a violation of law. To begin 

with, no charges, formal or informal, are served upon him. The commit- 
tee chai: Pig: customarily announce at the beginning of the hearing 
the “ of the investigation,” usually in general terms, but the sub- 
stance en the direction of the committee’s suspicions about him are 


carefu „Withheld from him. 

En én the meager right to have counsel accompany a witness is not uni- 
formly recognized. The Doyle Resolution adopted in 1955 by the House 
of Representatives finally clarified this question by establishing a right of 
counsel but only “for the purpose of advising them [witnesses] concerning 


their constitutional rights.”* The Senate has not seen fit to establish a 


1 House Resolution 151, adopted March 23, 1955, new Rule XI, Paragraph 
25 (K) of the Rules of the House. 
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similar right, despite a guarded recommendation to this effect by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Administration. In the Senate therefore, al- 
though counsel is almost always permitted to accompany a witness while 
testifying, he is there by courtesy, not by right. 

But counsel’s role is meaningless and indeed may be a snare unless 
he can protect his client’s rights. Counsel are almost always limited to 
advising the witness about his constitutional rights. They do not have the 
right to object to questions or procedure. They may not examine their 
clients and have no power to bring out favorable facts by cross-examin- 
ing other witnesses, Charles C. Parlin, counsel for Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam at the 1953 hearing before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, was warned that if he spoke to the Committee he would be 
ejected. He did not open his mouth during a hearing that lasted nine 
hours.* 

The witness who is not the target of a committee’s attack is also less 
protected than the witness in the courts. The judge sits as impartial arbi- 
ter between both parties, even when one is the prosecuting attorney theo- 
retically representing the people. It is rare indeed for a judge to permit 
bullying, harassment, or even unfair advantage of a witness. 

In one respect, however, the witness before a Congressional commit- 
tee is in a better position than a person occupying a witness chair in court. 
His counsel usually sits alongside of him and by common practice he is 
free to whisper to and consult with his attorney whenever a question is 
asked that may in his opinion incriminate him. Such help and advice of 
course offer assurance to a witness and in some measure mitigate the pres- 
sures of testifying. Even the naked right to consult privately with his 
counsel gives the witness a moment more to reflect upon the implications 
of the question and to consider his answer more carefully. 

In practice, investigating committees do not impose limits on such con- 
sultations and to the observers they seem frequently to take place even 
where there is no possibility of incrimination. A witness before a court may 
theoretically ask the court’s permission to consult with counsel whether he 
may refuse to answer a question put to him as compelling self-incrimina- 
tion. But such interruptions are rare and in any event are obviously of less 
value than the conceded right to whisper into counsel’s ear or have him 
whisper into one’s own without requesting permission. 

Another difficulty the Congressional witness must cope with is the form 
of questions put to him by committee members or committee counsel, In 
an ordinary judicial proceeding, a question that is misleading may be ob- 
jected to and barred. Even if the question is sustained, the defense will 
have a later opportunity to clarify or explain. A committee chairman, 
however, acts both as prosecutor and chairman. He decides what ques- 


` Sen. Rep. No. 2, 84th Cong. p. 24, January 10, 1955. 

Testimony of Bishop Oxnam, Hearings before the House Committee on Un- 
Arnerican annie 83d Cong. 1st Sess. (1953); N. Y. Times, November 23, 1953, 
P. 1 COL 0. 
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tions he will ask and counsel or witness has no legal right to object to their 
form. As long as the question is “pertinent” to the subject matter under 
inquiry, the witness must answer under pain of criminal punishment.* 

Nor is it a defense to such criminal proceeding that the witness in 
good faith believed and was advised by his counsel that the question was 
not pertinent. He fails to answer at his own risk. Ordinarily he is not even 
given the opportunity to purge himself of his contempt after the indict- 
ment has been issued. 

The witness’ difficulties are aggravated because of the judicial reluc- 
tance to override a Congressional committee’s determination that a ques- 
tion is relevant. One court has held: 


If the subject under scrutiny may have any possible relevancy and mate- 
riality, no matter how remote, to some possible legislation, it is within the 
power of the Congress to investigate the matter. Moreover, the relevancy 
and the materiality of the subject matter must be presumed. The burden 
is on one who maintains the contrary to establish his contention.® 


In recent years however the United States Supreme Court has be- 
come more critical of the prying activities of Congressional committees. 
In Quinn v. United States.® the court held: 


It [the power to investigate] cannot be used to inquire into private affairs 
unrelated to a valid legislative purpose. 


The propensities of an investigating committee for boundless intru- 
sions into the private affairs of a witness are increased by the failure of 
Senate or House Rules to define precisely the limits of a committee’s ju- 
risdiction. Thus, the House Committee on Un-American Activities has a 


mandate to investigate: 


(1) the extent, character, and objects of un-American propaganda activi- 
ties in the United States, (2) the diffusion within the United States of sub- 
versive and un-American propaganda that is instigated from foreign coun- 
tries or of a domestic origin and attacks the principle of the form of gov- 
ernment as guaranteed by our Constitution, and (3) all other questions in 
relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary remedial legis- 


lation. 

The terms “un-American” or “subversive” have not been defined 
authoritatively and even a Supreme Court Justice would find difficulty in 
describing “the principle of the form of government.” 


452 STAT. 942 (1938), 2 United States Code Sec. 192 (1946). If a witness 
refuses to answer a question when directed to do so by the Committee, it may re- 
ort such failure to the parent House. If the House by majority vote adopts a reso- 
lution certifying the matter to an appropriate United States attorney, it is the lat- 
ter’s duty to seek an indictment before a grand jury and if one issues to prosecute 
the recalcitrant witness a a court and jury. Conviction is punishable by im- 
i ent of not more than a year. 
sats United States v. Bryan, 72 F. Supp. 58 (D.D.C. 1947). 
6949 U.S. 155, 161 (1955). 
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Some restraint is imposed upon a bullying committee chairman or 
committee counsel by the fact that committee sessions are conducted in 
public, But investigating committees are free to examine a witness in pri- 
vate in what is known as an “executive” session. There the witness may be 
“softened up” for the later public session.” The only limitation the House 
Rules place upon such executive sessions is that “not less than two” com- 
mittee members must be present and that testimony taken at such sessions 
may not be released without the consent of the full committee.® 

Additional strain may be felt by a legislative witness because of a 
feeling of frustration, the fear that he will not have an opportunity to pre- 
sent his side of the case adequately or that the committee is not even in- 
terested in presenting all of the facts. His situation is comparable to a 
debater without a chance of rebuttal. 

The strains of testifying in public are often more severe than in a 
private hearing, particularly when testimony is taken before radio, tele- 
vision or news camera. Apart from the inevitable distractions caused by 
exploding flash bulbs, clicking cameras and the intense heat and glare 
of Kleig lights, is the “stage fright” that afflicts many witnesses when they 
are required to talk into a microphone or realize that every gesture is 
being projected onto the television screen. Fortunately, the courts have 
held that testifying under such conditions “necessarily . . . disturbs and 
distracts any witness,”® and so today most committees will not compel a 
witness to testify before television or news cameras if he refuses on this 
ground, although there is no rule on the subject. 

The procedure of Congressional committees can of course stand much 
improvement” to protect the witness from undue harassment and to pro- 
vide a minimum of fair play to the witness or person under suspicion. But 
little thought, apart from the problem of televised hearings, has been 
given to the question of relieving the witnesses from undue mental strain. 
Indeed, lawyers will be divided as to whether it is ever desirable to attempt 
to relieve such tension. Cross-examination is the main reliance of the law 
to expose the careless, biased, forgetful or even deliberately perjurious wit- 
ness. The hammer and tongs school of cross-examiners will insist that a 
witness must be thrown off balance, jolted, jarred to ensure truthful re- 
sponses. 

Psychologists must determine whether strain aids or deflects the 
search for truth before they can assess witness performance. Is a lying wit- 
ness more likely to tell the truth when he is at ease? Is a truthful witness 
likely to grow confused under mental pressure? When these questions 
have been answered we can then determine whether new procedures are 
necessary to produce more reliable testimony from legislative witnesses. 


7 See Wechsler, The Age of Suspicion, pp. 266-316 (1953). 

® Rules of the House, Rule XI, Paragraph 25 (b) and (c). 

? United States v. Kleinman, 107 F. Supp. 407, 408 (D.D.C. 1952). 

10 See Maslow, Fair Procedure In Congressional Investigations: A Proposed 
Code. 54 Columbia L. Rev. 839 (1954). 
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Witness Performance under Stress: 
A Sociological Approach 


Rudolph E. Morris 


Witnesses appear before grand juries and in court trials and before 
legislative committees. According to the Oxford Dictionary a witness is 
“one who gives evidence in relation to matters of fact under inquiry; 
spec. one who gives or is legally qualified to give evidence upon oath or 
affirmation in a court of judicial inquiry.” He may be one who (likewise 
in terms of the Oxford Dictionary) “is or was present and is able to 
testify from personal observation (present as spectator or auditor),” 
or he may testify as an expert (like a M.D. testifying on the medical effects 
of an accident) ; in this case he reports on facts which only he as an 
expert can detect and evaluate. 

The question arises as to when a witness can be considered as per- 
forming under stress. It is obvious to me that by stress we have in mind 
undue stress since, after all, most witnesses even with the highest pro- 
tection by law or the judge will feel somewhat uncomfortable. We have 
therefore to choose a criterion with the help of which we can determine— 
at least in principle—what witness performance under stress is, as dis- 
tinguished from a “normal” performance. I submit the following state- 
ments as a yardstick: there is no undue stress on a witness if he is per- 
mitted by the persons concerned (judges, jury foremen, or committee 
chairmen etc.) and by the situation to function adequately, that is, to 
serve the unveiling of the truth in the respective case. On the other hand, 
there is undue stress if the performance of the witness is stalled, diverted 
or in any other way interfered with so that he cannot contribute to the 
meaningful progress of the proceedings of which he, the witness, is a part. 
If one accepts this criterion he, by implication, rejects as the ultimate 
standard the welfare of the witness as an individual. By this I do not 
intend to suggest that the inherent human rights of the witness are to be 
disregarded. It is in the nature of a democratic society such as ours that 
the pursuit of truth through organized action, like a trial or a committee 
hearing, would be blocked if the dignity of the human person (his “civil 
liberties”) did not find due recognition. However, I believe our examina- 
tion of witness performance under pressure will be on safer ground if 
the purpose of the whole social process (may it be a trial or an investiga- 

is being taken as the ultimate criterion. 

As a sociologist I would like to give some attention to the group 
situation in which a witness finds himself. Let me begin with a rather 
simple situation, that of a witness in a trial. There may be a civil law 


tion) 
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suit handled before a single judge without a jury. We then have the 
judge, the two opposing lawyers, and the witness. There will be examina- 
tion and cross-examination. The latter may be most unpleasant to the 
witness; it does not matter. In the interest of the findings to be made, 
cross-examination is indispensable. The impartial judge guarantees that 
the witness will not be torn to pieces. The situation will not be too dif- 
ferent if a jury hears the case and if it is a criminal case with prosecutor 
and attorney for the defense. However, the group of which we are speak- 
ing has so far been inaccurately described. One “person” more is present 
as an integral member of the group: the public. It is in the interest of 
the principle of justice, or in criminal trials of the defendant as a human 
being, that all trials are public. For all practical purposes, in the over- 
whelming number of cases, no witness will be put under undue stress by 
the presence of the “third man” (if I may use this term), the public. But 
we have to emphasize the exceptions, since they are cases in point of 
situations that obtained so often in recent years in legislative hearings 
(about which we have to speak later). The witness in a trial before the 
court is thus a member of an open group inasmuch as the group of actors 
—judge, two lawyers, and the witness—is embedded in a field with open 
horizons, called the public. Actually the public may be represented only 
by a few reporters, there may also be present a large number of spectators, 
or the trial may even be televised. The public does not only appear in 
the form of those directly present. The ways in which the trial in question 
is currently reported in the press, even the ways in which the press 
reported about it before the trial ever started, are forms of the presence 
of the public. To what extent the individual witness is actually influenced 
by the presence of the public in one of these many possible situations 
depends to a great extent on his definition of the situation. It is not my 
concern to go into these matters of individual nuances. But one thing 
is certain: the presence of the public turns the rather simple interrela- 
tions within the group we are speaking of into an oftentimes very prob- 
lematic communication process. To be sure, ambiguity makes its appear- 
ance also in cross-examinations.? But the full impact of semantic and 
language confusion will be felt when fragmentary reports are published 
in the press, when spectators disclose their impressions which then later 
spread as distorted rumors through the land and determine public 
opinion. If and inasmuch as these interferences on the side of the public 
make themselves felt in the courtroom and shape and transform its 
atmosphere, the witness will enter more and more into a situation of 
stress and strain. 


Another factor which affects the group in the courtroom is the 


* Just one example, among innumerable possible ones, from Francis L, Well- 
man, The Art of Cross-Examination (4th ed.). New York: Macmillan, 1936, P- 
226: A doctor had declared a man hysterical; the lawyer of the opposing party 
brings out through cross-examination that hystera, a Greek word, means womb; 
and since males have no wombs, they can never be hysterical. 
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general climate outside, And by that I definitely mean more than some- 
thing vague. I refer, partly, in the case of pre-advertised trials, to the 
basic attitudes of the public to the affair in question, and partly, also, to 
tones and mood which—quite independently from the trial in question— 
prevail in the country, as; e.g., optimism and confidence or anxiety and 
suspicion. 

In summary, the witness before the court is, in spite of organized 
procedures which are endowed with all imaginable guarantees for his 
protection, exposed to several layers of influence that may easily have the 
effect of pressurizing him. First there is the communication problem aris- 
ing during cross-examination ; next appears the public as a possible threat, 
either insofar as it is actually present in the room, or indirectly through 
reporting in the press and the spreading of fragmentary information; 
finally there is the general climate that can have its repercussions on the 
witness. 

All these possible stress elements become more virulent if a witness 
testifies before a legislative committee. First of all, because procedural 
regulations are lacking, and the rights and duties of a witness before 
a committee have not been clearly fixed. Second, because there is no 
person present who can be compared with the judge in a court procedure. 
The chairman is not impartial. Some senators or congressmen may try 
to be objective; but whereas the judge is by essence the impartial con- 
ductor of the trial, the congressman behaves like a judge (if at all) only 
by accident. The group situation is in most respects quite different from 
that in a court. There are the members of the committee, divided into 
the two groups, representatives of the majority party and those of the 
minority party. It may happen that both parties are in full agreement 
regarding the goal of the investigation and also the methods to be applied. 
But oftener there will prevail a political divergence, with the effect that 
the majority members will carry out their plan and the minority members 
will try to turn the trend of hearings and investigation in their own direc- 
tion, or to nullify their effect. Since the committee staffs have gained an 
ever-increasing importance—as a consequence of the far greater com- 
plexity of the material under scrutiny and thus a greater need for special- 
ists—they very often assume an almost independent position by which 
they take over the leadership from the committee chairman. Moreover, 
Congressional hearings have taken on the form of judicial procedures 
without however having established the necessary safeguards which are 
given in the courts. Thus the witness is not confronted with a clear-cut 
situation in which he can distinguish different interrelations in such a 
way that the behavior of the members of the committee and of the staff 
becomes more or less predictable for him; on the contrary, he is con- 
tinuously faced with surprises and left to mere guesswork as far as pos- 
sible questions, the trend of his examination, and the purpose of the 


whole affair are concerned. n i 
Beyond this completely different structure of the group within which 
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the witness has to appear, the public takes on a far more weighty role 
than even in the most sensational court trial. The struggle for power 
that is inherent in every undertaking of legislative bodies makes all par- 
ticipants public-conscious, and this also means publicity-eager. The investi- 
gators, regardless of whether these are congressmen or staff members, 
are motivated in their behavior by the orientation which their political 
ambitions, aspirations, and expectations impose upon them. All these 
factors, which—with the records of some hearings at hand—should be 
analyzed in detail for their respective impacts, give the witness a highly 
unfixed position and will be felt by him as stress-producing elements, and 
will thus diminish if not extinguish his usefulness as a witness. 

These remarks were all intended to point to the possible and often 
actual dangers inherent in Congressional hearings. But they do not 
intend to take away even an iota from the unique value of legislative 
investigations. It is one of the cornerstones of our political life that the 
legislative branch of our government has this power by which it controls 
the executive as well as the effects of its own lawmaking power. No word 
is strong enough to emphasize this precious inheritance of our constitu- 
tional life. But the question may be asked whether, particularly in mat- 
ters of high sensitivity involving political passions, investigations should 
not be conducted by what compares with Royal Commissions in the set- 
up of the British Parliament. As Alan Barth observes, this “device has 
been used several times in the United States, and with an effectiveness 
that should encourage further recourse to it.”* He mentions the Wicker- 
sham Commission, the famous Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, and the Hoover Commission, Here we have independent commis- 
sions working under the authority of Congress and composed of persons 
who are not so involved in their own political aspirations that they cannot 
go through with their investigation as objectively as would a judge. 

I would like to touch upon another question where the sociologist 
may perhaps be able to contribute some ideas that could be used by the 
psychologist. When is a witness performing under stress? This question 
requires a psychological answer as far as individual witnesses are con- 
cerned. But among the many influences that condition the state of mind 
of a witness there are some of sociological nature, and they should be 
listed and discussed in this paper. Each individual has a certain social 
position in society. His status may be greatly determined by the rank of 
the group to which he belongs—his profession, his racial or ethnic group, 
or his religious affiliation. On the other hand, his personal achievements 
regardless of his class or group position, may, as much or even more, 
assign him his place and rank. In addition, according to his personality 
structure which is, in part, shaped by social conditions, he will react in a 
certain way to situations and happenings with which he is being con- 
fronted. A witness’ ability to withstand stress and not to be disturbed 


* Alan Barth, Government by Investigation. New York: Viking, 1955, pP- 
212-213. 
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and deviated by it will then depend on (a) his status, and (b) his per- 
sonality. 

One of the main forms of stress put on a witness is any attack against 
or threat to his reputation. As a moral theologian remarks: “Every man 
has a right to a reputation among his fellowmen. Such a reputation is 
necessary for survival within a community. This right extends even to a 
false reputation, so that ordinarily even a true crime, if it is occult, may 
not be revealed. The common good would also seem to demand this 
regard for peace and harmony in the community. An atmosphere of 
informing does not make for peace and harmony in the community, It 
rather engenders suspicion and distrust, and inhibits the spirit of charity 
necessary to unite the members of the community into one organic social 
body.”* The question, of course, arises: Under what conditions does 
an individual feel his reputation endangered? A person who has lived in a 
rather permanent state of emotional equilibrium and is self-assured in 
his status, who has established himself in society or even inherited this 
prestige from his ancestors, will be much less affected by challenges to 
his reputation than the man whose position is still in a phase of fluctua- 
tion. A newcomer to a certain field of business affairs will be more vulner- 
able than a business man of long standing who has found recognition 
inside and outside his group. A member of a group considered as a minor- 
ity group and thus suffering from discrimination and prejudice will show 
signs of stress much faster than someone more privileged. An individual 
with significant personal achievements to his credit will be stronger in his 
resistance to pressure than a person who derives the amount of self-assur- 
ance he possesses exclusively from an inherited position. The uneducated 
person has at his disposal fewer mental tools and skills than the educated 
one. All these factors ought to be considered in the psychological study 
of the witness who is under undue stress. 

Special attention should be given to the intellectual as a witness. 
Here we have to face a rather complex situation of particular significance 
in these days. The intellectual is mentally well prepared for semantic 
and other communication problems, he has moral stamina (at least, in 
general), he has an analytic mind . . . but his status has been made so 
insecure and his financial situation is often so precarious that he has 
become very sensitive in regard to his reputation. This insecurity of his, 
produced by external circumstances, has often been exploited in cross- 
examinations or during Congressional investigations. His vulnerability to 
attacks on his reputation, as a consequence of which he may lose his value 
as a witness, is increased by what is one of the essential features of his 
intellectualism: his tendency toward searching for the pro’s and con’s of 
each position which he critically analyzes; at the same time he shows 
greater reluctance to take a one-sided stand. Though not being lukewarm 
by nature, he will be slow to say Yes” or “NG since his intellectualism 
~~ John R. Connery, S. J., “The Right to Silence.” Marquette Law Review, 


39, No. 3, p. 187. 
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forces him to first penetrate each situation with an “on the one hand—on 
the other hand” approach. Thus the intellectual, although provided with 
the necessary tools and perhaps also a good fighter for the freedom of the 
mind, will easily be open to abuse if on the witness stand. The psycholo- 
gist should certainly examine the intellectual as a witness. 

One word more on the expert witness, Intellectual or not, he has 
long been a preferred target of ridicule or attack. There are several rea- 
sons to explain his victimization. One is precisely the authoritative posi- 
tion that is usually ascribed to him as the expert, as a result of which 
the party opposed to him will try everything to make him appear insignifi- 


one. This type of expert witness is obviously more exposed to embarrass- 


if the common good requires that in a certain case or area the truth of 
the matter has to be brought out under any circumstances, then the cri- 
terion for judging whether undue stress is exerted can only be the degree 
to which the witness loses his usefulness when put under stress, The 
witness who cannot function as such is a contradiction in itself. If 
this circumstance one continues to make him testify, he is doing a dis- 
service to the truth-finding procedure and he exposes the witness to ridi- 
cule, thus violating his basic rights. 


‘See The American Psychologist, 11, No, 1, January, 1956 for a discussion 


on the expert witness; especially the article by William Schofield, ‘Psychology, 
Law, and the Expert Witness,” Ps ds 
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The Social Psychology of Witness Behavior 
with Special Reference to the 
Criminal Courts ! 


Israel Gerver 


The purpose of this paper is to describe some features of the crim- 
inal court system which are necessary for the comprehension of the com- 
plex phenomena of witness behavior. In our discussion, the term “witness” 
covers a variety of sub-types ranging from defendants and complaining 
witnesses or victims to bystanders and expert witnesses. The term “court 
system” refers primarily to the criminal courts, but it also includes civil 
courts such as the divorce courts, family courts, and probate courts. 

The conceptual frame of reference used here is that of legally struc- 
tured roles. A description of some typical legal roles and the concomitant 
social relations are the points of departure for an examination of witness 
behavior. When the “trade” roles of practicing lawyers are specified, we 
then have a context which can be related to the behavior of witnesses. 


Forensic Roles 

Lawyers in their work activities behave with reference to certain 
professional role imperatives. Some of these might be labelled as: (1) 
advisory, (2) adversary, (3) examiner, and (4) decision maker. As an 
advisor, a lawyer may counsel a client, interpret the significance of a 
statutory provision for his client’s situation, impart or withhold informa- 
tion as he sees fit. As an adversary, he may oppose another attorney in 
open court, or he may combine the role of examiner with his adversary 
role in the cross-examination of an “unfriendly” witness. As a decision 
maker, he can plan the legal strategy most appropriate for his case, or if 
he is a judge, he may make sentencing or award decisions. These roles 
are not mutually exclusive, and in empirical situations they overlap con- 
siderably. Lawyers also play other roles which can be subsumed under 
the four types mentioned above. These would include, for example, such 
roles as advocator, mediator, administrator, precedent maker, defender, 
prosecutor, persecutor, accuser, inquisitor, pontificator, and researcher. 


Types of Witnesses 
By postulating these four major role types of advisor, adversary, 
examiner, and decision maker as a lawyer’s working role complex, we 


i ishes to acknowledge the indispensable assistance of Mr. Elmer 
W. Bd weit ths, Preden J. Levy of the Probation Department of the Court of 


General Sessions in New York City. 
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are in a position to explore typical lawyer-witness relationships as found 
in our court system. Basically, the lawyer in a trial, or for that matter 
prior to a trial, must sort out the trial participants into two major cate- 
gories: the friendly and the unfriendly witnesses, The designation of a 
witness as either friendly or unfriendly will, of course, depend upon which 
side a lawyer has commitments. 

A witness who is defined as friendly by a lawyer will be treated 
as an object of a social relationship which is consistent with that lawyer's 
conception of his advisory and examiner roles, The witness in such a situ- 
ation will probably feel emotionally secure. The lawyer will appear to 
be friendly but will treat him impersonally. The lawyer is apparently 
oriented towards the witness? qualms which result from the unfamiliar 
public display and ceremonial aspects of the courtroom. The lawyer will 
restrict his questions to specific issues, so that the witness will tend to 
define his obligations to respond as limited to specific items. The lawyer 
will present a neutral affect and will try to stimulate the witness’ responses 
into clearcut verbal channels, 

When a lawyer defines the witness as unfriendly, the lawyer-witness 
relationship changes in subtle ways. Here the lawyer’s roles of adversary 
and examiner determine the transitory lawyer-witness relationship, The 


robes for weaknesses not only in 
the content of the responses, but also in the modes of response, i.e., in the 


ught to portray when he was a 
friendly witness. The lawyer as cross-examiner must veil his hostility 
toward the witness, in an almost analogous manner that a salesman sells 
himself to his customer. The cross-examiner must also exhibit an im- 
personal friendliness, and must give the appearance of being oriented 
towards the witness’ welfare; but here he treads on dangerous ground. 
After all, he has the goal of casting doubt upon the credibility of the 


abuse him since the judge and the 
ch action. At the same time he can- 


not afford to permit the witness to persist in his public image of credible 
person, 


One way of maintainin 
merely seeking the truth is t 


A e why he was in a posi- 
if he is verbally facile, confuse the 
witness who is already under stress resulting from his being the object 
of a legal adversary. The lawyer as cross-examiner must, however, con- 


oh 


the public may become antagonized if the exploitation is too obvious. 
Thus, the cross-examiner must exhibit a neutral affect, and convey the 
impression that he is objectively seeking the truth and that the witness 
is merely an object rather than a particular person under stress. In 
actuality he must balance this display with a heavy dosage of self-orienta- 
tion rather than orientation toward the witness. He must extend the 
scope of permissible questions and introduce diffuseness into limited 
specific issues. While preserving a neutral affect, he must convey a feeling 
of concern over the consequences of the witness’ responses for his client’s 
case. Finally he has to point up the particularistic element in his transitory 
relationship with the witness. The witness under cross-examination is 
made to feel that he personally is under fire, but never to the point where 
he can feel aggrieved and verbalize his feelings of being attacked. 


The Witness under Stress 

In our discussion above we have tried to indicate the consequences 
of being a friendly or unfriendly witness as defined by opposing lawyers. 
It should be emphasized that most witnesses probably do not define them- 
selves in this manner, Indeed they are usually concerned with maintain- 
ing their own equilibrium and controlling their latent feelings of anxiety. 

Several factors may be cited as contributing to the development of 
stress, apart from those which might be conceivably attributed to the 
personality structure of the witness per se. These are: 

1. The factor of experience. Most witnesses, unless they are old 
hands as expert witnesses, undergo some anxiety by being placed on 
public display. They may feel that they cannot adequately verbalize their 
contribution. They may lack confidence in their ability to describe pub- 
licly what they saw, or heard, or knew. Their feelings of anxiety may be 
reinforced by the mythos (which probably has some basis in fact) of the 
attorney who can make verbal mincemeat of ordinary people when he 
cross examines them. Such a belief will give rise to an easy acceptance of 
the possibility that the witness may inadvertently lie and, therefore, be 
a perjurer. One consequence of these beliefs, which arise mostly from lack 
of experience, is our second factor. 

2, The factor of involuntarism. Witnesses are usually not ready 
volunteers, and the tradition, in many sectors of our society, is that volun- 
tary participation may lead to trouble. As a result, when lawyers want 
witnesses, they often have a difficult task of persuading persons to become 
witnesses. Most people will hesitate to disrupt their routines and go out 
of their way to give information, to assist someone, or to reinforce an 
accusation when the event concerns them only indirectly. This is related 
to a larger problem in our American culture, namely the difficulty of 
obtaining spontaneous participation in group activity especially in such 
g. The fact that legally one is obligated to come forth 


activities as votin l ; l 
f a crime or who committed it, or knows of 


and reveal when one knows o: 
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an unreported death, for example, or has seen an accident from its incep- 
tion to the end, seems, if anything, to underscore the resistance of many 
people to become witnesses voluntarily. an 

3. The factor of apathy. Apathy, resistance to legal prescriptions, 
lack of experience, and consequent ambivalent attitudes towards trouble- 
some situations all conspire to reinforce the usual feelings of individuals 
that anything involving the law, especially when it involves the risk of 
being on public display, is best left alone. Apathy towards a potentially 
troublesome situation is one way to resolve the contradictory demands 
of our culture, which on the one hand prescribes assistance for those in 
need, and on the other prescribes caution in becoming entangled in the 
troubles of others. The other alternatives are volunteering of services and 
avoidance or evasion of services. Both of these modes of action require 
structuring of attitudes and an emotional investment. Typically, such effort 
and emotional support are lacking, and apathy prevails. 


The Expert Witness 


The expert witness faces a similar but, at the same time, different 
set of problems and attacks on his ego security than does the ordinary 
witness. With reference to lawyer-witness relationships, he is subject to 
much the same pitfalls that are encountered by any friendly or unfriendly 
witness. However, he has some further ego support derived from his self- 
image of occupational competence. As a physician, for example, he can 
display himself as a man of qualified special knowledge. The lawyer 
who defines the physician as an unfriendly witness can embarrass him, 
particularly if he can obtain contradictory testimony. In such situations a 
lawyer can cast doubt upon scientific testimony. This is especially true in 
criminal cases when psychiatric opinions clash and, in addition, contradict 
the legal concept of insanity. 

The adroit expert witness can often maintain his equilibrium even 
under the onslaught of a cross-examiner, because of strong ego security 
stemming from professional status and occupational competence. Many 
lawyers are wary of wandering into the cognitive preserves of another pro- 
fession. A usual tactic of a lawyer when interrogating a self-assured, 
unfriendly expert witness is to play the role of a poor ignorant layman 
who needs to have the abstruse complexities explained to him in simple, 
unadorned monosyllabic phrases. If the witness cannot do this he may 
create the impression that his statements are unimportant. If he accedes 
to the attorney’s request for an easy explanation, he runs the risk of over- 
simplifying the problem, and thereby his statements may not only sound 
unimportant, but also distorted. Either way, the cross-examiner can stimu- 
late the witness to create an unfavorable impression before a jury. 


Formalism, Verbalism, and Insecurities 


The witness, as has been noted above, faces the problem of creating 


and maintaining a favorable public image as he responds to a lawyer’s 
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questions. In order to appear reliable and credible, he must be extremely 
assertive. If he hesitates or qualifies he can fall into a verbal trap. He 
has to maintain constantly an unshakable verbal position and reinforce 
this with an assertive affect. The expert witness may be able to accomp- 
lish this more easily, but even he may have to admit that there are varying 
opinions and that no profession is all knowing. The non-expert witness 
may find himself admitting that his certainty resulted from a set of infer- 
ences on his part which could be subject to a variety of interpretations. 
In either event, the witness may find himself at a loss for words and 
forced, despite his beliefs, to recant or to modify his testimony. 

Of course, there are witnesses who will go through this process of 
verbal mayhem and then reiterate their original contentions and thereby 
have the last word. While they may not be logical, their affirmations of 
belief have for juries a stronger hold than that exercised by unassailable 
logic, that is logic which is unassailable provided major assumptions are 
taken as given. 

Up to this point, we have been describing certain aspects of witness 
behavior in court situations without specifying some of the features of 
courtroom practice and doctrine which structure the stresses to which 
witnesses are subject. Two aspects are worth considering here, and these 
are: (1) the ceremonial aspects of legal procedure, and (2) the legal 
rules of evidence. 

The courtroom, its participants, and the procedures are traditional 
and formal, The witness, who is already under the strain of creating and 
maintaining a credible public image, may become cowed by the judge 
who sits high above the rest of the room, robed in black and psychologi- 
cally the master of all in the room. The judge is referred to by title, by 
honorific terms and occasionally speaks about his own rulings as those 
made by “the bench.” The judge is reified and treated as an impersonal 
symbol to be deferred to constantly by all participants. Whether the 
witness realizes it or not, this ceremonial atmosphere and the absolute 

ower of the judge, who is required by law and tradition to behave im- 
partially, are highly protective for the witness. 

The judge cannot permit the witness to be abused, and many judges 
permit witnesses to have their say and limit obstructionist tactics by a 
cross examiner. Judges are careful to tone down any inquisitorial ten- 
dencies, and they try to preserve the accusatory element in trial situations 
which is basic to our Anglo-Saxon derived system of proof. This is not 
necessarily because judges are paragons, but rather because they are also 
on public display. They must maintain order, give no cause for mistrials, 
and minimize the chances of reversals of their decisions by appellate 
courts. In addition, all judges are lawyers, and in criminal courts par- 
ticularly they use the legal rules of evidence as a yardstick of proof. i 

These legal rules of evidence ostensibly protect all trial participants 
by limiting the kinds of admissible testimony ın a trial. Rules of evidence 
shield the fact finders and decision makers, i.e., judge, jury, opposing 
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counsels, from the effects of responding to their internalized stereotypes 
and prejudices. These rules of evidence also protect the witness from 
entrapping himself into a situation which might, in extreme instances, 
erjury. ; 
a eaa to the protection of the accused, hearsay testimony 
is not usually admissible. In reality, such testimony can leak out, and the 
judge instructs the jury to ignore such testimony and orders it stricken 
from the record. Whether or not this is very effective is debatable, but the 
intentions of the rules are to posit standards of testimonial competence 
which protect the court, jurors, and parties defendant from the conse- 
quences of prejudicial psychological cues. i : ; 

With reference to the protection of the witness, there is an ambiguous 
situation here. If hearsay testimony is excluded, or rather if the witness 
is forced by the verbal manipulations of a cross-examiner to recant or 
significantly modify his views, the witness may feel resentful and frus- 
trated in that he has not made his contribution after he has gone to the 
trouble of volunteering his service. On the other hand, to ‘ balance 
against such enhancement of feelings of resentment, the witness is legally 
on safer ground. Legally, he has not perjured himself, although covert 
perjury of a witness is a difficult thing to prove. At the same time, the 
witness may have blurted out his inadmissible testimony, the judge has 
instructed the jury to ignore it thereby possibly underscoring it, and the 
lawyer as examiner may find himself professionally embarrassed for allow- 
ing such a situation to arise. 

The rules of evidence are, however, an omnipresent condition and 
have to be considered and evaluated in any exploration of the social 
psychology of witness behavior in our American court system. While these 
legal procedural rules may frustrate the witness, they protect the rights 
of the participants and indeed may function to prot 


ect the witness from 
future legal sanctions. 


Concluding Remarks 


In our court system, it would appear that stressful witness behavior 
results from an interactio 


brings to the situation an 


which function to aggravate these personal insecurities, Ceremony, legal 


roles and their associated social relationships, public display of private 
inadequacies, the apparent inflexibility of the rules of evidence seemingly 
designed to frustrate the witness and limit his contribution, the domina- 
tion of the proceedings by the lawyers, and that shadowy figure, the 
judge—all may be perceived by the witness as 


a : factors which stimulate 
and reinforce feelings of insecurity and emotiona 


l discomfort. 


dvance as a troublesome and 
especially political apathy toward direct 
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participation in legal and political affairs, has a bearing here. The Amer- 
ican culture has some ambivalent normative prescriptions, one of which 
is to help the fellow in trouble, and another is to avoid becoming en- 
tangled in another person’s woes. We tend to resolve this apparent con- 
tradiction by delegating our imperative of participation to a proxy or 
surrogate, who can then be blamed if anything goes wrong, but is only 
given credit grudgingly if all is well after legal action. 

Thus, we resist becoming witnesses in courtrooms; we often try to 
avoid being members of jury panels; we rarely take an interest in knowing 
which judge we have elected and which ones are appointed; our voting, 
especially in local elections, is spotty; and we delegate our participation 
in legal affairs to the legal profession and their subsidiaries. 

Given such a state of affairs, it is amazing that there is any efficiency 
in the dispensation of justice. However, most individuals rarely worry 
about these matters until they are forced to experience them. Then the 
cultural contradictions, the forbidding aspects of the social situation of 
courtroom action, the lack of clear-cut expectations for the witness in a 
lawyer-witness relationship, all conspire to bring forth intrapersonal ten- 
sions and stressful behavior. Actually, most witnesses probably internalize 
such tension provoking factors into their attitudinal structure, and after 
the experience of being a witness can, in retrospect, realize that the ordeal 
was not so terrible. Indeed, if there is ever another chance, the witness 
will know how to handle the next attorney with more dispatch. 

Legal safeguards abound in the courtroom and under our demo- 
are necessary and important. However, these same protective 
devices can and do contribute to stress producing situations. This is not 
surprising since all social rules in their application have unanticipated 
consequences, and in this instance the unanticipated consequence of legal 
safeguards is a reinforcement of insecurities and anxieties already present. 
Thus, all factors producing stress behavior are always present in witnesses 
and the problem is one of degree rather than of kind. Thus, within a 
court setting, stressful behavior of witnesses has to be redefined as a 
behavioral problem which is normal and expected in the present court 
system, rather than as an anomaly, Given the anxiety stimulating features 


of the necessary legal safeguards of American court practices, the study 


of the witness who is not under stress as a result of his contacts with court- 
room procedure is as important for the comprehension of witness behavior 


under stress as is the direct study of stress behavior. 


cratic system 
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The Practitioner Speaks: Witness Performance 
as Seen by a Trial Attorney 


Harris B. Steinberg 


At the very core of the English common-law system of jurisprudence, 
from which, of course, the American system derives, is the concept that 
the truth is best discerned when two adversaries, each frankly and com- 
pletely devoted only to his own cause, and completely hostile to his op- 
ponent’s, have at each other with might and main. A trial, said Jeremy 
Bentham, partakes of the nature of a private war. 


no less harrowing. 
But, lest I be understood as condemning all stress on witnesses, I 
hasten to point out that certain stress factors are necessary and proper. 
. . 4 


accused of felony merely by their Sworn opinions that the defendant 


could not be guilty, because it was felt that God would punish a perjurer. 
Today, alas, no one Seriously considers th 


more rarely are they successful. Every day, 


Bi 


suspicious, tyrannical, or sadistic. A witness testifying in a court presided 
over by one sort of judge may have a pleasant, relaxed experience, while 
the same trial before another man may be productive of heartaches, tears, 
blood pounding through the veins, and fainting spells. 

When a witness is cross-examined as to the real issues in the case, and 
the astute, well-prepared cross-examiner succeeds in exposing inconsis- 
tencies, contradictions, variances from documentary proof, and other 
indicia that the glib direct examination was false, no one should complain 
that stress has occurred to upset the deliberately lying witness. Similarly, 
where a witness, on cross-examination, is revealed to have erred in his 
direct examination, even though innocently enough, and not from felon- 
ious intent, stress will also occur, but not to the same degree. Sneering, 
bullying, shouting, and impolite trial tactics by the cross-examiner can be 
curbed by the judge, if he is so inclined, and will, in any event, be 
eschewed by the able and honorable trial lawyer, purely for pragmatic 
reasons, if for no other. Jurors do not like bullies. Such tactics, of course, 
in cross-examining the liar or the innocently mistaken witness add to the 
stress naturally inherent in the public exposure of the witness’s lies or 
errors. 

But far more productive of stress in a witness than cross-examination 
testing the truthfulness of his direct examination, is the cross-examination 
permitted on so-called “collateral? matters. Thus, it is said that every 
witness’s credibility is placed in issue when he takes the stand, and he 
may be cross-examined as to any criminal, immoral, or vicious act he 
has ever committed, so that the jury can see him in his “true guise,” with 
the hypocritical mask of virtue stripped away. The theory is that, if a 
man testifies that he witnessed an accident and that a driver ran his car 
through a red light, over a helpless pedestrian, the driver’s lawyer can 
try to cross-examine the witness as to his previous bad conduct, to 
show the jury how unworthy of belief the witness is, and how un- 
likely it is that such a man would tell the truth about the issue in the 
case on trial. Picture the plight, say of a practicing homosexual, who has 
the ill-fortune to be present at the scene of an accident, and who truth- 
fully describes what he saw, on direct examination, and who is then 
battered on cross-examination with questions designed to make it clear 
to the jury—and the spectators, and the press—that the witness is a 
pervert and a sodomite. If he admits his regrettable predilection, and his 
libidinous acts in pursuance thereof, he is ruined. If he denies it, and 
it can be proved, he is a perjurer, subject to prosecution. If he claims his 
constitutional privilege against self-incrimination, he has admitted the 
fact, for all practical purposes. Such unfortunate situations often occur, 
and they are understandably one of the chief reasons why many people 
dread being called as witnesses in the trial of other people’s cases. Let a 
pedestrian be hit by a car at the busiest cross-roads of New York City, 
and the vicinity will become denuded, as if by magic, of any witnesses! 
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The curious will throng around, but when the policeman starts looking 
for the names and addresses of witnesses, he will rarely find anyone who 
will admit having scen the event. 

Other factors producing stress in a witness are often present in 
degrees varying with the individual reaction to certain stimuli. 

For instance, in the case of a man who is suing for a great deal of 
money, one can easily understand why he is under stress when he testifies 
in support of his claim. His hopes of wealth may be realized, or dashed, 
depending upon how twelve strangers react to his story, his face, his tone 
of voice, his mannerisms and all the little intangibles which make up an 
impression of a stranger. Similarly, the man who is being sued ‘suffers 
similar anguish. This stress may, of course, vary with the amount involved, 
and the wealth of the individual. 

But however great the stress of contemplating large sums of money 
entering or leaving one’s pockets, imagine how immeasurably greater is 
the stress in a criminal case. The prisoner himself, or his friends or rela- 
tives, or the victim of a rape or assault, or her friends and relatives, called 
to testify, have visions of jail, disgrace, revenge, or other powerful emo- 
tions working upon them. And most awful of all, of course, is the capital 
case, where the prize for which one testifies is life or death. 

As our society continues to set increasing store on position, prestige, 
and power, as opposed to mere Possession of money, so does a threat to 


that position or prestige increasingly become a stress factor. When a busi- 
nessman witness is put in a position w 


practices, income tax evasion, or even 
position, he is squeezed in a very stressful vise. As a rule 
accordingly, easy to convince of the 
order to avoid the possibility of such t 
ness community. 


Prestige in the lar 
equally Important, and threats to that 


= 


even a better-educated person with 


considerable assurance, can well become confused by the lawyer’s habit 
of saying “demised premises” when he means the “leased apartment,” 


f : et E 
“subsequently” when he means “afterwards,” and interlarding his speech 


with pompous Latin phrases. It is amusing to watch the witness some- 


times ape the lawyer in this respect. A witness whose ordinary speech may 
be salty and direct, though ungrammatical, will put on his Sunday-go-to- 
meeting language, and state that he “left the premises and proceeded 
on Lexington Avenue in a northeasterly direction,” when he means that 


he “went across the street from his house.” One ventures to think that 
speaking gobbledygook is not an exclusive prerogative of either the lawyer 
Id well be dispensed with by both. 


or the social scientist, but that it cou ) 
ituations where the witness at a 


In sum, then, there are numerous SI t 
dings, is subjected to 


trial, civil or criminal, or in other types of procee 
on the witness’ own makeup, and the 


various degrees of stress, depending 

force of the outside impact on him. Some of these stress factors are unde- 

sirable and can be eliminated by the alert and high-minded administra- 

tion of justice by lawyers, judges, and presiding officials. Others er 

unavoidable and, indeed, desirable, and constitute the raison d’étre of 
rs can be held 


our judicial system. Even there, however, the stress facto n be 
Jemanly conduct which is the 


within proper limits by the type of gent! ona 
desideratum of legal ethics committees, but which is, regrettably, too 
and bar. 


often honored in the breach by both bench m 
How this stress operates, what it does to the ductless glands, the 


mucous secretions, the memory and the speech mechanisms, we lawyers 
leave to the doctors and social scientists to tell us. 


from their interrogators. Similarly, 
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The Practitioner Speaks: Witness Performance 
as Viewed by a United States Attorney 


Paul W. Williams 


Although trial by oath and trial by battle were abolished ae 
ago, the average witness in a criminal case would probably mea our 
system as trial by ordeal. For although we consider our system of a inis- 
trative criminal justice the most enlightened in the world, the proceedings 
remain adversary in nature. The weapons have changed and the arena 
has shifted to the courtroom but the sense of tension, of impending battle 
inevitably suffuses the witness. No witness, if he has any important testi- 
mony to relate, no matter how neutral he conceives himself to be, is 
immune from the feeling of participation as a combatant in this battle. 

The dramatic revelations of fact, the retractions and the breakdowns 
of witnesses occur, not in the courtroom as the dramas of television and 
the movies would make it appear, but in the lawyer’s office. 

The job of the prosecutor is to learn the facts before the accused is 
brought to trial and to organize and prepare the case so that a coherent 
picture will be presented to the jury. To this end discussions and confer- 
ences with witnesses for days, weeks, and even months are required before 
the actual trial. It is during that period that the prosecutor must detect 
the conscious or unconscious biases of his witnesses. 

The District Attorney must analyze the emotional and moral weak- 
nesses of those persons unwilling to make full disclosure in an effort to 


determine the nature of the appeal that will induce them to come for- 
ward. 


When the time arrives for the 
committed himself either in writing 
his testimony will be. I believe that th 
room tends to harden the witness in 
him to the testimony he has previo 
witness comes to court resolved to 


witness to testify, he has already 
or otherwise to a record of what 
e course of procedure in the court- 
his version of the facts and constrict 
usly indicated would be his. If the 
y tell a false story, the falsity is rarely, 
if ever, developed through an open admission obtained from the witness 
on cross-examination; it is demonstrated by direct contradiction and 
nces related in the testimony of others. 


a sition of the average witness as he enters the court- 
room. First, he sees th 


e judge sitting on the dais in solemn black robes; 
then comes the formal administration of the oath; finally, as he sits in 
the witness chair, twelve pairs of eyes—the jurors’—focus on him, Directly 
in front of him is the defendant, the man whom he must necessarily 
“involve” in a crime. 
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u i . . 
alee ee with direct examination by the attorney 
self with the precision of ibe teal vais Goons, af SO ME e 
Ks efatemenie and y E t ` trained lawyer; he does not refine and clarify 
to the juny and sail . a o al, he does not wish to appear the fool 
$ : hes 3 

i “ingale” the defendant in “se — Soe E oe 
are ouied. ater th follows: Usually no more than five minutes of it 
Sei e “4 payer realizes he is in a battle, for the typical 
The: mimes edi s to discredit the witness by every means at his disposal. 
io asis i ge a when he realizes that he is required to respond 

a yes or no answer. As the lawyer proceeds to exploit 


any ambicuiti : . A 
Baia erp in the direct testimony, the fear of being made to play 
voluntarily is aroused. As the lawyer invades the witness’ per- 
overcome the witness. 


s è 
omal pray the drive for self-preservation may 
N oda opened apparent to the witness that he cannot 
SRE sper omens io t ys he must defend himself by choosing sides. That 
While in th mia t e side that called him to testify. 
uncertainties m e sah igs s office his recollection may have been dim, his 
what bene, on cross-examination he becomes absolutely sure of 
ihnotonis os iF he witness who has muted his testimony out of 
o “involve” himself and others lays aside his discretion and 


b 

comes a partisan. 

Spire a criminal case involving t 

testimony w officials to fix tax cases. One woman, a taxpayer whose 

ferences ie important to the Government, insisted for months in con- 
ore trial that the payments she had made were to obtain 


the sera 
no ee nia X unknown lawyers in Washington. Her testimony would go 
other proof e what could already be shown through documents and 
After o e wanted to be “involved” as little as possible. 
r a day and a half of grueling cross-examination, she could 


stand : 
the innuendos and shouts no longer. At the first opportunity she 
a bribe. The Government 


ann 
ounced that the money she had paid was 
from her after months of 


he payment of bribes to 


ad 
er unable to develop this information $ 
Th n apie conferences. The defense did it for us. 
Witness rel. same case during a particularly vicious cros n ; 
conferenc ated an attempted bribe that he had not mentioned in pre-trial 
ndepen den and that, in fact, he had denied could have taken place. 
ent verification of the inciden tained and the whole 


C ^ 
Pmp exion, of the case changed. 
stated et Toom formalities thus tend to confir: 
a trial a while cross-examination and the a 
sintsgoriia ee a convert the non-com 
every roe The stiff formality of the courtroom 
earin, wyer is cognizant of the difference to the w 
the j i room, a seat at a table and a business suit instea' 
Judge often makes. But most criminal defense lawyers w! 
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oss-examination a 


t was o! 


m the witness in his pre- 


dversative atmosphere of 
to an active 


be unwilling to dispense with formalities on the grounds that the more 
solemn the occasion the greater the advantage the defendant has with 
the jury. 

The effect caused by some cross-examinations can be averted. The 
trial judge has it within his power to act to protect witnesses from abusive 
cross-examination. Through his intervention he can impress upon the 
witness that, no matter how much zealous lawyers may do battle, he and 
the jury are interested in ascertaining the truth and in doing justice. 
The prosecutor’s obligation is to present his evidence dispassionately. De- 
fense counsel must realize that ridiculing of witnesses and histrionics 
advance their cause not at all; an evident search for the facts is much 
more likely to sway the jury. Given our adversary system of litigation, 
which I believe, in balance, safeguards the rights of the accused more 
than any other, the solution lies in the enlightened and emphatic inter- 


vention of the trial judge who insists that ardent counsel clarify rather’ 
than confuse. 
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By The Practitioner Speaks: Witness Performance 
| as Viewed by a Former Witness before 


Legislative Committees 


Corliss Lamont 


a 


g I have appeared twice as a subpoenaed witness before Congressional 

Investigating committees. In 1946 the House Committee on Un-American 

1 Activities questioned me as Chairman of the National Council of Ameri- 

`} can-Soviet Friendship; and in 1953 the Senate Permanent Subcommittee 

on Investigations (McCarthy Committee) questioned me because a U.S. 

} Army pamphlet listed my book, The Peoples of the Soviet Union, in its 
bibliography. 

In both cases I became convinced that the committee concerned was 
not primarily interested in eliciting information for legislative purposes, 
but rather aimed to trap me into some remark or slip of memory that 
would look bad or sinister in the newspapers and that might expose me 
to a perjury indictment. Both committees also clearly attempted to intimi- 
date me. The natural consequence was that early at each hearing I de- 
cided that it would be the better part of discretion to make my answers 
very brief and to give as little information as possible. 

i When I testified before the Un-American Activities Committee, 
= ire was primarily roused by the fact that I refused to comply with 
+ One of the demands in their subpoena—to turn over to them all the 

ational Council’s private records. Representative John E. Rankin of 
.. “iSsissippi, who looked like a shaggy, mean little lion, kept shouting at 
s me in a voice so loud as nearly to deafen everyone in the small hearing 
chamber, At one point he asked me the loaded question: “What do you 
4 think of the wholesale rape carried on by the Red Army in Eastern 
` @urope?” At another point he threatened to have me immediately cited 
for Contempt of Congress for arguing that the American governmental 
“y System is based on a three-way separation of powers and that therefore 

© Executive and Judicial branches of the Federal Government possess 

Unctions that cannot constitutionally be taken over by Congress. 

~@ In 1953 I was again summoned, this time by the McCarthy Com- 
Mittee, Plainly showing that its purpose was to catch me off guard, it 
Served its subpoena about noon on a Tuesday, ordering me to testify at 
:30 P.M. the next day. This gave me a little over 26 hours to prepare 
for the ordeal, whereas a witness should be given at least three or four 

i days between the serving of the subpoena and his appearance at a Con- 
à 8ressional hearing. Senator McCarthy already had in his possession all 
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the information about me that he wanted; his purpose was to “get” me 
in some way. Obviously he thought that hasty preparation on my part, 
and perhaps a worried, sleepless night, would play into his hands. 

Actually, I did feel very hard pressed in getting ready for the hearing. 
At first I thought of going through many files and clippings in my office 
to remind myself of facts about which the Grand Inquisitor might ques- 
tion me. But I had practically no Opportunity to refresh my memory; 
almost all the available time I spent in three long conferences with my 
counsel, Philip Wittenberg. We decided that I would not resort to the 
Fifth Amendment, but that I would stand on the First Amendment in ; 
refusing to answer questions dealing with my political and religious 
beliefs, my personal and private affairs, and my organizational activities, 
We also went over a number of questions which we thought McCarthy 
might ask me. 

At the very outset of the hearing Senator McCarthy bore down on 
me hard, seeking to make me more nervous than I was and hoping to 
open the way for a blunder on my part. When I said that I wished to 
affirm instead of swearing in the name of God, McCarthy demanded that 


’ 


my opening statement challenging the authority of 


uestion me, I volunteered the information 
: > 
hat I was not and never had been a member of the Communist Party. 


PPY consequences of stating this truth worried me and 


nesses, out of sheer sel 


give as little information as possible. The committees then call such wit- 
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nesses “uncooperative” and try—usually successfully—to get them dis- 
missed from their jobs. The cure for this evil is for legislative committees 
im general to stop usurping the functions of the Justice Department in 
Prosecuting and “exposing” individuals, and the function of the Judiciary 
poling trials of them. When such committees learn, or are forced, to 
abide by the Bill of Rights and the Constitution, they will carry out far 
tog their proper role of obtaining data useful for legislative 
es, 
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Instrumental, Chemical, and Psychological Aids 
in the Interrogation of Witnesses 


Joseph F. Kubis 


The primary requirement of testimony is that it conform to fact. 
But the complexity of even ordinary events and the intrinsic limitations 
of the human organism make this an ideal often difficult to attain. Even 
when the elements of a case are few and simple, sincere witnesses are 
known to disagree. This is understandable because observation is selective. 
In large part it is dependent upon the condition of the observer and upon 
his inner motivations. ; 

It is precisely these inner motivations that can become an annoying 
complication in testimony. A witness’ report may be given with seeming 
sincerity and yet appear suspiciously at variance with the facts. This is 
interpreted in various ways: deliberate deception, honest mistake, uncon- 
scious defense (or aggression), natural (or unnatural) forgetfulness. To 
determine the veracity and validity of baffling and conflicting testimony 
the lawyer can marshal new evidence, he can introduce new witnesses, 
or he can cross-examine. When ordinary procedures fail to resolve the 
doubt, the lawyer often seeks the help of experts. In general, the experts 


of presumed competence in this problem are psychiatrists and so-called 
“Tie-detector” operators. 


It is the pur 
lem of puzzling t 
involving human testim 
from outside expert opinion. Then will be 


an event he may be asked to describe. 


Puzzling Situations 


pparently sincere human testimony which 
the lawyer finds difficult to believe. 


who had been dead for several weeks. He explained that she died a 
natural death in a room upstairs, but he was afraid to report this to the 
police. The condition of the body made it impossible to establish with 
certainty that she died of natural causes. 

2. Loss of Memory. With no apparent organic pathology the defend- 
ant claims that he doesn’t remember what happened at the time a crime 
occurred and in which he apparently was involved. Such loss of memory 
Is usually attributed to shock, emotion, alcohol, or exhaustion. . 

3. Non-diagnosable Illness. In many accident cases, illness or bodily 
complaints develop with no apparent organic foundation. Often the 
complainant is one who stands to benefit by his illness either from insur- 
ance or from private damage suits. Granting that malingering may occur, 
there are undoubtedly a number of earnest and honest witnesses whose 
medical examinations indicate no structural damage or malfunction. 


Witnesses of Doubtful Reliability 


In its attempt to assure the integrity of testimony, the law frowns 
upon the use of witnesses who may prove unreliable because of diseased 
cane brain damage, or questionable intent. Often such a witness is diffi- 
a to identify. To the untrained observer he may appear neither patho- 
logical nor disturbed. Furthermore, he may make a favorable impression 
upon the jury under ordinary questioning. . 
and i avidson’s excellent article describes a number of such watos 
led cates how the psychiatrist may help the lawyer expose their 

quacies by skillful interrogation (5). 


The major clinical conditions affecting testimonial capacity are the psy- 
choses, mental deficiency, drug addiction, alcoholism, personality disorders, 
certain organic involvements of the brain, and sometimes certain forms of 
Psychoneurosis. (5, p. 482) 


ae of these disorders there is a defect in observation, agg bees 
exen om involve inadequate comprehension or ee ae ae 
and a Y emotional distortions of reality due to inner = ` e oe 
ee ‘ives. These witnesses may appear truly sincere. With t e possi 

“Ption of the psychopath, they may even believe what they are saying. 
ut the pathological witness is not the only one whose testimony may 
en to question. Karpman asserts that: 


isin however it may be disguised by the thin veneer of social conventions, 

ying permeates our daily life, personal and social. . . . Our life is filled with 

tes and deceptions; and the line dividing this from anti-social and criminal 

woe is often a very thin one. . . . Like other forms of human behavior 

aS 18 not entirely conscious, and deliberate. In its more overt form, it has 
the earmarks of a neurotic symptom. . . . (13, p- 23) 


be op 


Thi 
ine e i x n . a 
ing ee sy lying is much broader than the conventional one, includ 


as . . . a . 
whether does all types of deception, distortion, evasion, exaggeration, 
; c A 
T consciously or unconsciously determined. Karpman’s position 
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that deceptive behavior is part and parcel of living might imply that the 
human witness is rarely trustworthy when matters of comfort, security, 
and self-interest are involved. 

There are, then, large numbers of people whose reliability as wit- 
nesses might be questioned by the courts. Davidson implies that a substan- 
tial number of neurotics might be disqualified. Chronic alcoholics are a 
sizable group, constituting approximately eight per cent of the population. 
The appreciable numbers of penal institutions point up the existence of 
large numbers of psychopaths. Our aging population will inevitably 
increase the incidence of serious senile reactions. In addition, there are 
rehabilitated criminals, discharged mental patients, and draft rejectees. 
How much reservation ; 

That he may be does not imply that an individual will be an unreli- 
able witness. Furthermore, just as no witness is perfectly accurate and 
l times. If, as may happen, 
ess is the only available 


niques, it may be observed, are also used 


to unravel puzzling testimony (possibly unreliabl h i 
earnest and seemingly honest person. 7 PE Sen aT pag 


Lie Detection Procedure 


ing, the term “lie-detec 


1 tor” belon 
instrument, E to the 


\ 
“y 


carry different trade names, such as polygraph, deceptograph, pathometer. 
There is, then, no lie-detector but many detection devices. However, 
where it may be convenient to simplify discussion the generic term, lie- 
detector, will be used. f 
The success of any lie detection device stems from the interrogation 
Procedure, Questions of at least two types are used: those having specific 
relevance to the crime or issue in question; and those having no relation 
at all to the case. The reactions to these two sets of questions form the 
basis for deciding whether the person is lying or telling the truth. To 
minimize errors of interpretation, control questions are being increasingly 
used and new control devices are being installed in some instruments. 
y Lie detection procedures usually demand that the subject be con- 
scious, mentally alert, and emotionally responsive. However, a lie detec- 
tion device has been used with hypnotized and drugged suspects (14). 
ri Although it is difficult to interpret the reported figures (4), no self- 
pecting lie detection device advertises less than 95 per cent accuracy. 
1S, of course, presumes expert operation. nn 
ìe detection devices have been used extensively in criminal and 
ases, usually on a pre-trial basis. There is no general legal recog- 
of lie detection procedures as valid sources of legal evidence. There 
` Owever, several instances of acceptance in lower courts (12). 
eg Siib Use with Sincere Witnesses. Lie detection =< Mp = 
Ones A. exonerate innocent suspects more often than to identi 7 sy 
at A for witnesses with pathology, the lie detection device Neg: ts 
n som to establish whether the person really believes what he is ie 
e ne Cases such as alcoholism, brain-injury, and a amne E 
soe s Heni may not be too certain of his response even thong ae 
Witness Sve a “Yes” or “No” answer. The confusion in the minds opi 3 
etectig. would picture itself as a “doubtful” type of response = = 
e lyin Chart. These reactions are not as intense nor as cons 
UNE responses; neither are they similar to the truthful ones. E 
completer Writers are disinclined to believe that neurotic (13). To the 
extent z4 unaware of their deceptions and rationalizations % R 
obtai that this may be true, the lie detection procedure won P ee. 
But if go ctons that would reflect doubt in the mind of the neurotic. 


€ allegations of the patient are truly determined by unconscious 


Sio we lie-detector would most likely indicate that the pen pa 
the «SY believes what he is saying. A similar line of reasoning holds n 
Partic; Soned criminal who either develops psychotic a a pe 
that ay ow in the crime or so deludes himself that ultimately he belt 
© 1s innocent (7). i , 
witn these cases the lie-detector could evaluate the specific testimony 
ven with who might be considered unreliable in one sense a = = 
tivity coul Psychotic patients it has been found that psychoga van Fel 
Municati, d be evaluated in direct proportion as they become mor 
"ve atid responsive to the demands of reality (9). 
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Critical Evaluation. Lie detection procedures are of definite er ta 
the sincere witness whose testimony may appear dubious and who a a ; 
substantiating evidence. In amnesias the lie-dector can be me at le i 
to verify whether the witness believes his own statements Golick meer 
may not be congruent with fact). The same would hold for those i ~ 
viduals (e.g. psychotics, some neurotics) whose dubious assertions a 
presumably due to unknown or unconscious influences. : 

To obtain valid results with lie detection devices, expert operator 
are required, Unfortunately there are very few experts. There is no 
standardization of instrument, procedure, or training program. A more 
serious defect is the inadequacy of basic research on the critical phases 
of lie detection: instrumentation, methodology, and deception indices. 
Whatever research is done is sporadic and woefully lacking in scientific 
control. In particular, no well controlled research has been reported on 
criminal groups, the very area where such instruments have widest use. 

Unless a program of basic research is begun and unless unqualified 


practitioners are eliminated, this potentially powerful technique will fall 
into disrepute. 


Interrogation with Drugs—Narcoanalysis 


Some Relevant Facts. It has long been known that narcotic drugs 
diminish the self-protective inhibitions of many patients. Under slight 
sedation, such individuals feel impelled to talk and often reveal personal 
matters they would otherwise conceal. Alcohol has this effect upon some 
people. 

Aside from its proven value in me 
first drugs to be recommende 
More recently, the barbiturat 
has been suggested for a simil 
powers. The dramatic confe 
have given them the popular 
It is no wonder that the se 
in the totalitarian state 
drugs. 


dicine, scopolamine was one of the 
d for use in criminal investigations (11)- 
e, sodium amytal (also sodium pentothal) 
ar role because of its uncovering or releasing 
ssions obtained with the use of these drugs 
but inaccurate, designation of “truth-serums.” 
nsational self-accusations publicized in trials 
s have aroused speculation as to the use of similar 


n most narcoanalytic sessions, however, light 
e t en light dosages produce an amnesia for the 
period of narcosis (10). 


à 


Narcoa: wie i ë % 
siete ig g essentially diagnostic and therapeutic. It has been 
long period of ‘eee a aie who have been uncommunicable for a 
temiodes, Since an a nas helped in uncovering either repressed or lost 
case-history, person i eased material is difficult to interpret without the 
as a reference base a structure, and deep motivations of the patient 
of a skilled e attains maximal value only in the hands 
uc : 
necessarily sa 1s revealed under the influence of th 
taminate the n o relevant. Phantasy and wishful thinking o: 
to differentiate ES interview to such an extent that it i 
Possible U eee frome fancy (8, 18, 22). 
almost any ty sE m Examining Witnesses. Narcoanalysis can be used with 
(10). With = eS) healthy or pathological, reliable or unreliable 
are potentially r cere'and cooperative witness, forgotten or repressed facts 
Simulated or he as under narcosis. Even where symptoms appear 
Opportunity to aia Siar is suspected, the drugs offer the physician an 
Pletely under " serve behavior under circumstances that are not com- 
and frecing eras control of the subject (17). With decrease in control 
_ In the seared ora ordinary waking defenses become vulnerable. 

al eae i Tg drugs have begit used to gain admissions of 
midable difficulties of i ). But there are inherent dangers of error and 
elusion limit ihe ties of interpretation. Ambiguity, confusion, fancy, and 
oa a psychiatric ee of the drug interviews for legal testimony (8). 
k ure for BE a ma of view, narcoanalysis has greater value as a pro- 
= (1) anding the criminal, his motivations and unconscious 

thas ie 
ess bt ps the conviction of a number of investiga 
tinue to lie under narcosis. Experimen 


Normal ind} 
al indivi 

ividuals more than neurotics are capab 
_ This experimen 


a ticized 
zed on : TAE. : 
the ground that subjects can maintain their 
(21). 


ight sedati 
m here ee, arao under deep narcosis 
il in-erimmin aaa reasons for questioning the value of “truth 
Pects may ] al work (18). The pronounced suggestibility of innocent 
ead to confession of crime never committed. Those who 


Conf, 
ess j 
Cond; in the drug int 7 ‘ 
§ erview would most likely confess under normal 
the criminal who stands to 


ns to . 5g 
a skillful interrogator. It is 
i he interview with 


e barbiturates is not 
ften con- 
s difficult 


tors that the lying 
tal results suggest 
Je of maintaining 
t, however, 
lies under 


Witn, 
at 


er lie: 
s les und i 
S cri er the influence of the drug (22) 


ditio: 


is an- become genuinely puzzled 

all in fa of a doubt as to his guilt 

wi Cretes the guilty 
a N a 

: valuation. This is as yet a relatively unexplored area of 

and controlled experi- 


itnece : 
ess 
Mi Jnterro: “ n 
titaan me Glinical observation is sparse 
of these drugs are @ 


dumb 
Moti 
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ating delusion and fantasy from truth and reality; (d) oe a 
eliminating the intentions to deceive and distort. Only an exper 
salvage some valid information from this procedure. iy 
The legal implications of drug procedures have been thoroug! 7 
examined (6). It is of interest to note that the National Academy 
Medicine in France is on record against the use of narcoanalysis for ee 
legal purposes whatever—even though the witness requests it or the cour 
recommend it (26). : , 
In a more positive vein, narcoanalysis would seem to be of value in 
true amnesias, especially those of psychogenic origin; namely, in repres- 
sion rather than suppression. Too, the behavior of the suspected maling- 
erer can be better studied under narcosis. Furtherm 
potentially valuable source of information if used ( 
pendent corroboration of other reasonable testimon: 
of leads toward obtaining legally 
guards it can be a definite adjunct 


ore, narcoanalysis is 2 
a) as additional inde- 
y, and (b) as a source 
admissible evidence. With proper safe- 
to the investigative process. 
Interrogation Under Hypnosis 


Some Relevant Facts. Dramatic and 
encountered difficulties in disentangling itself 
and spectacle. Minimally, hypnosis involves 


attitudes and behavior through suggestion. Explanations have utilized 
the concepts of sleep, suggestion, dissociation, and a deep interpersonal 
relation between the subject and the hypnotist. The literature has bee? 
extensive (3, 25). 

In its clinical applications hypnotism is definitely related to narco- 
therapy and narcoanalysis, In fact many investigators prefer to use various 
narcotic drugs as aids in the easy and successful induction of a hypnotic 


condition in the subject. That this is equivalent to a hypnotic trance has 
not been established. 


intriguing, hypnotism has 
from fraud, myth, mystery, 
the control over a person $ 


: I i ally find means of resisting 
ordinary suggestions in that direction. 
Through ignorance an 


an apparently anti-social act if this is suggested to him as non-evil and 
necessary (19). 

Hypnosis can be used in the traumatic and other neuroses, with the 
Possible advantage of having the patient feel that he is an active partici- 
pant in the achievement of cure. Psychogenic amnesia and the recovery 
of lost memories would seem to fall within the purview of hypnotic pro- 
cedures. (Because they are not relevant to this discussion, the many other 
uses of hypnosis are not mentioned.) 

_. Application to Interrogation of Witnesses. The use of hypnosis as an 
aid to interrogation is similar to that of narcoanalysis. Under proper 
¢onditions, repressed and forgotten material can be brought to light. 
Where the motivation of the witness is not self-protective or deceptive, the 
material evoked under hypnosis suffers little contamination except that 
provoked by the hypnotist. Just as in light narcoanalysis, the suggestibility 
of the witness is the factor of unreliability in the testimony. 

m The self-protecting witness may not wish to reveal facts that are or 
ai prove embarrassing to him. Under hypnosis he will attempt to A 
NA the crucial areas with synoptic and partially true sepon i 
and an the trance, the hypnotist may refrain from aire a “a g 
is mane Sometimes accept such partial answers. Bagera i i he ` nes 
den guilt-laden but ashamed to admit the facts he Pa p con 
‘ia y denied while conscious, the hypnotic trance may a ord ip 

Y Out of his dilemma. For he may believe that, while he is “not himself, 
infor Not completely responsible for what he says. This ang a 
any po = who can be reassured under hypnosis as to thor sa ; Awa 
tions į empt is made to obtain necessary information. finica E 
em indicate that if the matter about which a person previou A ‘oe 
i ee Ssing but not overly threatening, the truth may be secure y 
approach in the hypnotic trance (2). , 

h hether a person whe commited a oe crime will confess anae 

YPnosis has not been adequately investigated. In two murder cases, 
om of gui $ ‘i t admitted in evidence be- 
Cause guilt by the defendants were no ed fy Be ae 

the confessions were presumed to have been obtat i oh 
ypriat ic techniques. Similarly, the courts would not pea = (16) 
z tained under hypnosis which was favorable to the a A A 
itne! ritical Evaluation. In hypnotism, more sO than in er ae 

"ire is Teputed to have some element of control ee ie a 
Would ¢ of this and because of the cooperation requir’!™> To are defin- 
i seem to have limited value in examining witnesses W 


ite site 
ly unwillin to i information. ni 
g to reveal pertinent into shment or gain is not 


€re the wi is sincer where puni A i 
witness is sincere and P obtaining information 


tion 


hypni i j t in 
> osis would be a useful adjunc It may be 
Of sig been traumatically repressed or naturally forgone But enn 
ficant value in the examination of potential inform terrogator an 
Suggestibility may make the task of hypnotist 


ely difficult one. 
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A hypnotic interview may uncover leads whereby seals leal 
evidence may be obtained. Before it is acceptable as reliable, any — 
mation secured from hypnotic procedures should be objectively mt 
orated. At the least, it should fit into a body of consistent and verifie 
fact. 


Comparative Critique 


Whereas lie-detectors demand a conscious subject, drugs and hyp- 
nosis work best when the conscious ego beings to nod. But even the lie- 
detector attempts to elude the conscious ego by 
the involuntary reactions of the body. 

Essentially lie-detectors are not fact finding instruments, They are 
“belief-verifiers,” attempting to discover if the person believes what he 
is saying. On the other hand, the drug and hypnotic techniques attempt 


to get the subject to reconstruct the facts of the situation as he once saw 
them. 


attaching instruments to 


used to clarify the picture. 
As yet these techniques have been used 


m be made. This may be on a 


_ , Along with continued basic research 
In interrogation, a complementar 
the unreliable witness ( 


on the devices to be used as aids 
y attack must be made on the problem of 
as used in this discussion) , Since the unreliable 


It is, of course, easy to obtain a halo of scientific respectability by 


continually suggesting that “more research is needed.” But when sci- 
entists disagree, there is no other course of action. 


-< Lev 
_ 1955, 46, 333-346. 


. Pt. Journal-Lancet, 1950, 70, 283-289. 
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Psychological Research on Problems of Testimony 


Fabian L. Rouke 


When a reader comes upon a statement in the introductory a 
of a psychological text, as he frequently may, that one of the prac is 
applications of psychological science is the evaluation of testimony, ee 
readily accepts the statement as true and reads quickly on, with ah 
glow of satisfaction that science is such an aid in the search for truth a ‘ 
justice. Although it is true that psychology can and should render a 
service to society, it is an unfortunate paradox that so little has bee 


berg’s (14) “On the Witness Stand,” 
work of note in the United States. Be 


tive status 

Psychology and the Law Fifty Years Ago 
The state of mutual mistrust between law and psychology fifty years 

ago in this country is evidenced by the spirited exchange in the pages of 
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sam Notes between Professor Münsterberg of Harvard and Charles C. 
oore, an attorney. Moore (11) wrote a disparaging criticism of an 
article Münsterberg had published in a popular magazine. In reply 
Münsterberg (13) argued: i 


My critic proudly says, “We never find a judge citing or quoting a psycholo- 
gist”; and as to the possibility of a psychological expert, he says “We are 
inclined to think the judges will depend on their own resources in search 
of the truth.” What does this mean? The courts do not decline the aid of 
other sciences. If there is a suspicion of arsenic, they call a physiological 
chemist; if there is a brain disease, they call an alienist; if the ball of a 
revolver is still in the body they call a surgeon for diagnosis. They do not 
even insist that such experts shall confine themselves to “common sense” 
methods; they do not object to the surgeon’s using his Roentgen rays. Only 
for the science of psychology must it remain a dogma that common sense 
is the last resort and the work of the psychological laboratory shall be 
— This country now has more than forty psychological institutes at 
ork, 

Have the judges really a right to be proud of the boast of my critic 
that their psychology does not need the aid of modern science? 


Moore was hardly won over to the side of psychology, as his rebuttal 


(12) indicates: 


former trial judge writes, “I have no hesitation in saying that if I were 
a judge I would not permit any ‘experimental psychology’ whatever to be 
Practiced in my court room. I can imagine nothing better designed to con- 
fuse issues and to distract attention from real tests of credibility, etc., based 
on the experience of mankind.” 


Moore continues: 


edt a psychological expert be allowed to supplement his tests by express- 


De his opinion that a witness is or is not a trustworthy observer? Not until 
$ Doyle (Sherlock Holmes) is allowed to testify to his opinion of the 
ppal or innocence of a defendant in a criminal case—not until then. Expert 
testimony has already become so scandalously degraded that in the last 
Several years medico-legal societies, bar associations and legislators have 
een striving to find some means to relieve the courts from its enormities. 
tine tnsterberg did not give up the cause. In a later text (15) he con- 
of the 4 Stress the necessary contact of psychology and the law, m o 
and E a that legal work refers to criminals, to witnesses, to p ey 
Pn nts, to judges, to juries, in short everywhere to ‘psy 


Early European Work 


Euro ipple’s reviews are a concentrated source for th 
idea 2 oy work. In his first article (22) he traces the 
at the capacity for making an accurate report o 


i . . . 
ed should be the subject of special experimental investigation, 
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e results of the early 
development of the 
f something ob- 
citing 


the writings of Alfred Binet and Hans Gross. William Stern is noted as 
the most enthusiastic expositor of the psychology of testimony, and the 
conspicuous absence of significant work in England and America is 
pointed out. 

At the time, the experimental methods, which involved the use of 
picture material with subsequent report, were widely criticized by jurors 
as unrealistic and artificial. This criticism was heeded by psychologists 
and the picture experiments were gradually replaced by “event-tests.” 
Studies were made of the accuracy of the narrative type of report as 
opposed to the interrogatory, or question and answer method. The nar- 
rative was found to have the advantage of spontaneit 
suggestion. Men gave less extensiv, 
women. Children were in every 
results showed a rapid modificatio 

In averaging the findings ge 
suggestive questions are used, the 


S or Suggestive questions decreases accuracy, 
Petition tended to fix items 
Ports were based more on the 


memory of earlier reports than on the original incident or experience. 


ist, ated attempts 
X, training, and temperament, so 


: ness: the Experiments of Varendonck 
Whipple Separately reviews (2 ) 


» 1910, a 9 year old girl, Cecile, 
had been three cases of 


mother looked for her. After a fruitless search she went to the homes of 
He other girls. Awakened, they said only that they had been playing with 
Cecile and had not seen her since. Later the same night the older play- 
mate was again awakened and questioned. She led the police to the place 
Where she had been playing with Cecile. The body was found nearby. 
After Strongly suggestive questioning, Louise stated that a “tall, dark 
man with a black mustache” had offered Cecile a penny to go with him. 
€, Louise, followed, found Cecile dead in the ditch, but ran home and 
Went to bed without mentioning it because she was too afraid. 
ti On Monday June 13 the girls were examined again, this time by the 
“estate, Both showed glaring discrepancies and alterations from their 
Previous statements. ‘The magistrate assumed that their original declara- 
ie of complete ignorance was incorrect and asked highly suggestive 
bata even suggesting names to the children. Louise then made the 
ssion that another person told her that Cecile said the man’s name 
Was Jan. 
paar the name had been introduced, an anonymous i ae 
uy y the police on Wednesday July 15, accusing Aman a 
Yenbroeck, the father of Louisa. Amand was sometimes called Jan. 
itura aS the discrepancies in the girls’ stories and their — 
se acs ess in the hours immediately after the crime, ae hey a 
accepted aP and went to bed in routine fashion, the town o anpa? a 
€cling y ‘ e belief that they had witnessed an outrageous crime a 
5 ran high against Amand. 
Bestion, pine a Louise, again questioned under pressure of strong sug- 
circumstantial details. i z 
© trial occurred in January, 1911. The circumstantial evidence 
e Drea ly rebutted by the defense with poirier ayia m so ym 
p cution hung chiefly on the testimony of the two girls. A nun 


Was suc 


of $ : 
abil o ologists were retained by the defense to testify as to the unreli- 
b; Y of child witnesses. Varendonck designed a series of — 


ased e I 
h on the form of questions used in the interrogation of the girls. 


nr hieved after a thorough analysis of the entire record of the pei 
Se ‘imine The experiments were performed on scipo! ling 4 
Ments Deak Louise and Louisa. He presented the e o: DE BASA 
MS the A er with a general account of the findings in the E 
OUutbursth ychology of testimony. His testimony occasioned a er: hae 
Psycholo on the part of court officials who ridiculed the agri etn 
Was reliable to tell them how questions should be asked or what come y 
atcha, Despite this, the jury brought in a verdict of ie a 
.Tving tH onck’s experiments were interesting and specifica y tes as 
Sirls, eieh ze form of question from that used in interrogating jm 
Of the . ten 7 year old pupils were asked the color of the beard of z 2 
T aen in their school. Sixteen answered “Black,” two a 
a specif, er had no beard. Nineteen of twenty 8 year olds answered we 
Sedlor to a similar question. The results were consistent wit! 
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ils, twelve of twenty-two in one class giving a color even after 
ote had laughed when he heard the question and said aloud “He 
i gd” 
w experiment a teacher visited a class, stood before theri 
talking and gesticulating for five minutes, keeping his hat on. W hen 
asked immediately after he left in which hand he had held his hat, 17 
answered “right,” 7 answered “left,” and only 3 were correct. , 

The final experiment imitated the strong suggestion of the magis- 
trate. Written answers were required from 8 year old pupils. “When you 
were standing in line in the yard, a man came up to me, didn’t he? You 
surely know who it was. Write his name on your paper”. No man had 
come, but 7 of 22 children gave a man’s name. The experimenter con- 
tinued, “Was it not Mr. M—?” Seventeen of the twenty-two answered 
“yes,” and in individual oral examinations gave complete descriptions of 
the man’s appearance and dress. 

Whipple, in 1913 (26) reported the work of Marbe and also Mehl, 
both of whom testified in courts in Germany in a somewhat similar role 
to that played by Varendonck. They appeared for the defendant in trials 
resulting from accusations of sexual offenses made by young girls. In each 
case their testimony was a factor in bringing about an acquittal. Dauber’s 
findings concerning “group errors” were also reported, namely, that the 
same errors tend to repeat themselves in the testimony of different wit- 
nesses. In one class, 27 of 38 present gave the same wrong answer to the 
question “What is in the middle of the market place?” 

Further reports of cases where psychologists appeared in court as 
experts in the evaluation of testimony highlight Whipple’s next review 
(28) along with Pick’s conclusions that amnesia and confabulatory phe- 
nomena, characteristic of hysteria and other pathological conditions, 
develop also in normals under stress of strong emotion, 

The following year Whipple (29) 
a legal society meeting. A quarrel betwe 
was prearranged. There was a scuffle, c 
threats of physical harm. Several weeks 
those present at the meeting. One panel 
gists who could question in whatever 
panel, three judges, examined accordin, 
for both panels were similar. The fin 
and distorted. Kobler concluded that 
up to a certain point. 
may mean coincidence o 

Whipple’s final effo 
on the lack of accessib 


wrote of Kobler’s experiment at 
en two members of the audience 
‘austic exchange of remarks, and 
later two court panels examined 
was made up of three psycholo- 
manner they wished. The other 


exactness of observation, an! 


— te 


temp 

oral conditi 

t a nditions. ‘The l P 

he witness, his Se latter depends upon the retentive capacity of 

i eno ant Tn with words, the number of times he has ai 
Y: he time elapsed since the observation of the ihe 


Exper} 
perime: ä 
ntal Work in England and the United States 


Th f 
e effe 
ask ct upo i š š 
ked was the nt testimony of the form in which the questions are 
ject of an extensive study by Muscio (16). A movie. 
ot s 


ess th 
nan a i 
sl a minute i rati i i 
shown tothe ia duration, but involving considerable detail, was 
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done in this country. He strongly urges the development of special courses 
in psychology applicable to the needs of law and pre-law students because 
the law school graduate “goes forth to meet situations involving at every 
turn men’s motives and action.” An outline of such a course designed to 
increase understanding between the two professions is offered by Britt 
(4). Whitmer’s (31) excellent summary also discusses these issues and 
the growing need of interdisciplinary cooperation. 


Evaluation of the Reliability of Individual Witnesses 


Davidson (8) offers as comparatively new the concept that a psychi- 
atrist can play a major role in appraising the competency of witnesses. 
an attorney who advocates 
en his testimony is important 
and the question of his competency is raised. Under present procedures 

i to psychiatric examination. 
Davidson argues, “But suppose the question of which driver was negligent 
depends on one casual bystander who saw the accident. This witness 
might be a senile psychotic, or a confabulatory alcoholic, Nonetheless he 
is only a collateral witness and he can not be barred from t 
because of his refusal to submit to a psychiatric examination, 
may sometimes be at the mercy of an incompetent witness”, 

This closely reflects the position of Stern (21)z 
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todays rabie, a mae thirty years ago but highly relevant for 

tbe legel peal s. Marston's experiments aimed at meeting criticism from 

bo es ession of the experimental design of Münsterberg and other 

on tas — As Hutchins and Slesinger (9) point out, experimenta- 

i a fyi that statements made under influence of emotion are 

nim 5 ee E inaccurate, but experiments have not been conducted to dis- 

nial 3 her a jury would be capable of recognizing the inaccuracies 
ch. They propose that this 1s the crux of the situation. The real prob- 


lem i : 3 
but 5 ee whether statements made under given circumstances are true, 
rather, are the statements such that the jury can tell whether they are 
true or not. 


sa Maron conducted an event-test similar to those routinely used in 
experiments on testimony. But he added a new variable. A group of 
judges were to act as finders of fact. The witnesses of the original event 
gave free recitals of their recollection of the happenings immediately 


following their occurrence. They were then subjected to direct examina- 
tion and cross-examination. A stenographic record of all three types o 
information was taken. The finders of fact, some time later, wou.: 
attempt to ascertain what had happened, basing their conclusions on the 
transcribed testimony. Thus it was possible to discover whether the 
experimental judge or jury would follow the testimonial error Or whether 
they would avoid being misled and get at the truth. An experience! 
jury of men, and a jury of women analyzed 


lawyer, a J the testimony. 
Results of the first part of the experiment showed free recital to be 
less complete than direct or cross examination, but what was said was 
more accurate than in direct or cross examination. Free recital was 23 
per cent complete, but 94 per cent of this was accurate. Direct examina- 
tion was 31 per cent complete with 83 per cent accuracy and cross exam- 
ination 29 per cent complete with 76 per cent accuracy. 

The second part of the experiment compared the completeness and 
accuracy scores 0 j the two juries in their evaluation of 
the transcribed testimony. The judge’s findings were 37 per cent complete, 
with 81 per cent accuracy, iury 27 per cent complete and 78 
per cent accurate, the male jury 23 per cent complete and 67 per cent ac- 
curate, This shows the ability of the judge to give more complete findings 
than the juries, and in fact, findings more complete than the original reports 
from which they were derived. here the finders of fact had a 
Margin of error that was considerable. The “judge” in this case was no 
less a personage than Professor Wigmore; the juries were composed of 


College students. 


These experiments of Marston come closer to bridging the gap 
between the two disciplines than any of the previous work. Perhaps this 
was achieved because Marston was a member of the Boston Bar as well 
as a professor of psychology. He states that psychological investigation 
should seek the sources of error in handling testimony in the courts which 
can be corrected and eliminated without recourse to legal procedure too 
greatly at variance with the present evidential system. 

That we do not live under the “best of all possible” forensic systems 
is something that will hardly be denied. A perusal of Borchard (3) con- 
firms it. But it is also true that we have not had the “best of all possible” 
attitudes of cooperation on the part of psychologists who were willing to 
apply their talents to problems in forensic psychology with which the legal 
profession is concerned, and which might require devel 
and techniques apart from classical laboratory procedure. More of the 
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Some Current Research Needs in the Psychology 
of Testimony * 


Joshua A. Fishman 


The current issue of this Journal is devoted, primarily, to the topic 
of “witness behavior.” This topic is a rather narrow one, perhaps artifi- 
cially so, and I would certainly agree with those who prefer to view it as 
only one section of a somewhat broader area of inquiry which, unfor- 
tunately, goes by the hoary handle of “the psychology of testimony.” Even 
this latter, broader area is itself only one part of a still broader field which 
has become known as “forensic psychology.” 

It is perhaps not necessary to specify which is the more central topic, 
the accuracy of testimony or the credibility of testimony. Nevertheless, it 
is possible to distinguish between these two topics and, for research pur- 
poses, I would suggest that this distinction be pushed as far as possible. 
The former topic received by far the lion’s share of research attention 
when the psychology of testimony was a much more vibrant ar 


ea of psy- 
chological research than it has been of late. 


Accuracy of Testimony 


If this general topic is, as some have claimed, the central theme of 
the psychology of testimony, it would seem rather crucial that it be care- 
fully plotted. At least three sub-topics seem in need of orderly treatment 
here and they may be roughly identified as follows: 

A. If we define two categories of witnesses—those whose intention 

is to testify accurately and those without this intention—what are 
the factors or conditions that limit the ability of witnesses of the 
former type to fully implement their good intentions? 
Turning now to the second category of witnesses, one must seek 
to determine the circumstances which result in conscious attempts 
at falsifying, distorting, or withholding accurate testimony. 
C. Finally, since testimony of this latter type does obtain, to what 
extent and by what methods can it be identified and rectified? 

My feeling is that most of the research that has been done on the 
psychology of testimony pertains to topic A, and that an even greater 
amount of research stemming from other well established areas of psy- 


1It is impossible to acknowledge here my debt to the many who have stimu- 
lated my thinking in this area and who have, indeed, made me aware of its poten- 
tial for growth. I would, however, like to mention Dr. John Harding, Dr. George 
J. Dudycha, Mr. Harris B. Steinberg and the members of the Institute for Forensic 
Research, many of whose suggestions and comments have found their way into 
this paper. 
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chological inquiry also pertains to this very topic. Even this topic, how- 
ever, has some further worthwhile subdivisions within it. There are at 
least four distinguishable sets of factors involved in accuracy or fidelity 
of testimony: 

(1) The “actual” events that transpired or the stimuli that impinged 
upon the receptors of the witness. 

(2) The perceptions and cognitions of witnesses as an immediate 
consequence of these events or stimuli, 

(3) The perceptions and cognitions relative to the transpired events 
or stimuli which are available to witnesses at any subsequent 
time when testimony is given. 

(4) The verbally and/or kinesically encoded testimony of the 
witness. 


Although there are six possible combinations of the above four fac- 


tors, if taken two at a time, the psychology of testimony has, classically, 
been most concerned with combination (1) and (4). The remaining five 
combinations have not proved as amenable to study, and are badly in 
need of systematic inquiry. In many ways, of course, the research prob- 
lems and interests in this broader area are no longer unique to the psy- 
chology of testimony. I have no doubt but that it would be a great service 
to the legal world if Moore’s Treatise on Facts (9), Burtt’s Legal Psychol- 
ogy (4), and McCarty’s Psychology for Lawyers (8) could all be brought 
up to date by a resifting of the research completed on these topics during 
the past quarter century. The efforts of Berrien (2) and those of Weld 
(15) are both laudable beginnings in this direction. 

Pertinent to this topic (ie, A) are also those studies of circum- 
stances affecting factors (2) through (4) when these are considered 
independently of each other, on the one hand, or of factor (1) on the 
other. Thus there has, of fairly recent date, been quite a bit of interest in 
the effect of “stress,” “pressure,” or “anxiety” upon factor (3), the testi- 
mony as actually given in court or at a hearing. This interest, of course, 
has also been more than paralleled by the increasing popularity of “stress” 
as either a dependent or independent variable in recent psychological 


research in areas other than the psychology of testimony.? Within the 
domain of the psychology of testimony, the topic of stress is most often 
raised in conjunction with the courtroom practice of cross-examination. 


I hasten to admit, however, that the lawyer's, judge's, or jury's 
task is somewhat more difficult at any given trial than is this writer’s task 
at this moment. I have been able to satisfy myself with the theoretical 
and seemingly clear cut and stable distinction between witnesses intending 
to testify accurately and those not so intending. The trier of the facts, 


Leith (12) report the following trend in the number of listings 
d ee A a year periods of the Psychological Abstracts: 1936- 
40 0: 941_45:8; 1946-50:32; 1951-55:207. Other terms, such as anxiety, fear, 
aa also need to be examined in like manner, however, in order to be sure 
that this is more than a terminological shift. 
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however, must seek to discover in which of these two categories a given 
witness should be classified. I am not involved in accrediting or discred- 
iting witnesses; I am not myself a party to a combative ritual, nor am I 
attempting to draw others into the fray. In each of these respects the 
lawyer’s function differs markedly from the psychologist’s and he cannot 
help, therefore, but view cross-examination with its stress, implied threats, 
unexpected confrontations, restriction of response, etc. as desirable even 
in connection with witnesses trying to report accurately. The psychologist, 
however, who can afford the luxury of considering the effect of stressful 
cross examination upon the accuracy and completeness of testimony can- 
not conclude that the former (i.e., stress) is an effective means of obtain- 
ing the latter (i.e. accuracy). The more probable state of affairs here, 
as in all related areas, is that a curvilinear relationship exists between 
degree of motivation, emotion, anxiety, and frustration, on the one hand, 
and efficiency, accuracy, or fidelity, on the other. This is the conclusion 
that is prompted by a number of widely accepted studies in this area. 
Beier’s results (1) are representative here: “Individuals who are faced 
with threat and who are in a state of anxiety show a loss of abstract 
abilities, or more specifically, face a loss of flexibility of intellectual func- 
tion and a disorientation of visual coordination.” 
If we keep in mind the fact that such conse 
for the witness intending to “tell the truth,” 
the term “undue stress” is capable of more 
definition. Having established a baseline for 
under conditions of free narrative or dire 


quences will obtain also 
then we must conclude that 
than subjective, empathetic 


“undue stress” will probably be found to o 
of witnesses, both with respect to social and 


deserves to be studied very carefully, 
most honest witness. 
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that differences in verbal facility may enforce upon the fidelity of report, 
there is the further violence that is traceable to language itself. The 
Whorfian linguistic weltanschauung hypothesis (16) has as yet had no 
impact upon legalistic circles; nor has the Korzybskian dictum that “the 
[verbal] map is not the [factual] territory”; nor the entire general seman- 
tics view that words can only roughly approximate the data of experience. 
I submit, however, that the entire area of testimony is crucially involved 
in this dilemma and is, therefore, a most important area for further 
research guided by general semantics and Whorfian hypotheses. 

A final matter that is certainly deserving of mention in connection 
with the topic of accuracy of testimony is that of “expert testimony.” 
The “expert” witness is certainly one who usually intends to testify accu- 
rately. Nevertheless, legal procedures are such that experts frequently feel 
that their testimony has become far less than accurate. In the case of 
testimony by psychologists and psychiatrists the McNaughten Rules are 
currently considered as forcing them to limit their testimony and to cast 
it in terms of obsolete and meaningless criteria. In this case the Mc- 
Naughten Rules may be considered as limiting the ability of witnesses to 
testify accurately. If this is so then the McNaughten Rules are merely 
another in a whole array of factors and circumstances, all of which lead to 
a progressively greater discrepancy or diminution when we compare the 
actual events or stimuli about which witnesses must testify and the events 
or stimuli communicated by them to judge or jury at an actual trial or 
hearing. . 

So much for topic A. Topics B and C can be treated much more 
briefly, both because they have been far less extensively studied, on the 
one hand, and also because they are more directly treated by another 
article in this issue. Conscious deception is a sad fact of life to the trial 
lawyer. To the psychologist it is a matter which must be considered ina 
manner such that the motives and individuality underlying it might be 
fully recognized. The discovery of deception is a struggle which has 
occupied the law over the ages. Lawyers are concerned with the demon- 
stration of deception, with its apprehension in flagrante so to speak. The 
major device here, again, is cross-examination. A common sense psy- 
chological doctrine is involved here, although, perhaps, it is more “ration- 
alization” than “doctrine,” since lawyers must often be more concerned 
with credibility of testimony than with accuracy per se. Wigmore informs 
us that “a doctrine held in high repute in the legal profession Pi 
that ‘excitement stills the reflective faculties [i.e., the kesh necro? factor— 
JAF] and removes their control.’ For this reason an ie np or 
‘sincere response to the actual sensations during T Pe apt 
eration of self-interest could not have been fully brought to bear by 
ensic Research have devoted their col- 


gal responsibility so that these might 
al knowledge and at the same time 
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reason of reflection ” (17). I am aware of the fact that this “doctrine” 
was applied to death-bed confessions or exclamations and not to cross- 
examination directly, but to my way of thinking it indicates a pragmatic 
position which prefers the disclosure of deception to the facilitation of 
accuracy. This would not be unlike the choice between Type I and Type 
II errors in the statistics of inference if we can but be persuaded that 
strong emotion, stress, unexpected confrontations, and other such means 
of stilling the “reflective faculties” are actually as destructive of deception 
as they are of accuracy.’ There is some evidence from psychologists that 
the “excitement doctrine” is not highly reliable even in this connection 
(4). Further research in this twilight zone of accuracy and deception is 
sorely needed. 


Credibility of Testimony 


Leaving behind us (as we can in a theoretical structuring of the 
field) the topic of accuracy, we arrive at the related topic of credibility. 
Here we are concerned with the circumstances under which a witness’ 
testimony tends to be believed—by judge, jury, or public. This is a much 
less researched-upon topic, one in need of careful analysis, and one which 
the psychology of testimony might do well to emphasize in the future. 
“Common sense” tells us that the “spirit of the times” will discredit 


and even when his personal moral 
disfavor, even then there is frequent 


n which the findings and theories result- 
perception seem fully relevant, In this 
S Suggestive findings with respect to 


the proper preparation or coaching of witnesses via carefully staged re- 
hearsals. I would suggest that this legal lore is itself fitting research mate- 
rial for those interested in the psychology of testimony in particular and in 
forensic psychology in general. I would consider the beliefs of experienced 
lawyers and jurists concerning credibility as possibly worth-while research 
hypotheses, but even more, I would consider them as indications of goals, 
values, and norms for practitioners of the law. As such they affect not 
only witnesses but also judges and juries. In fact, in the area of credibility 
we come close to a consideration of the social psychology of the complex 
world of courtrooms and hearings and, in fact, of justice itself. The rela- 
tive effectiveness of testimony, of the opening and summing-up statements 
of counsel, of the charge by the judge—all of these must be studied in re- 
lation to each other and to the concept of justice in the society as a whole. 
Weld has tried to do some of this experimentally (13, 14) and from an ab- 
stract of his study it seems to me that Kinberg had this as a goal for his 
theoretical analysis (7). I believe this to be perhaps the most necessary 
and promising area of further research on the psychology of testimony. 


Other Aspects of Witness Performance 

The psychologist’s interest in the witness does not begin and end with 
his testimony. The very availability of witnesses (and this is such a crucial 
aspect of the quest for justice) is governed by the attitude of the public 
toward trials and toward the treatment given witnesses. I could not find a 
single, full fledged survey on this topic, although I consider thorough sur- 
veys of how various segments of the public regard lie detection, trials, 
lawyers, judges, juries, their own obligation to serve as witnesses or on 


juries, as touching upon the very heart of forensic psychology. 


Another survey study that I feel is needed has to do with the attitudes 


of those who have served as witnesses. Observational and experimental 
studies of stress would be rendered more meaningful if a large number of 
subjects who have already served as witnesses could be questioned as to 
(a) what exactly it is that is experienced as stressful, (b) various self- 
reported responses to stress, and (c) the recovery from stress. This in- 
formation, ordered by respondents classified in accord with personality 
theory, the nature of the accusation, and any of several basic social pon 
would go far, I feel, toward broadening our insight into Gera oe ani 

refinement of variables for inclusion in experimental studies. — 
independently of such possible excess utility, I feel that a survey of this 
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sent one of the more basic Contributions of the Psychology of testimony to 
the better understanding of an institution central to American life. 
Having briefly reviewed some of the available research in the general 
area of the psychology of testimony, and having sketched some suggestions 
concerning further research Possibilities in that area, I am tempted to 
devote my closing remarks to an entirely separate matter 


more rapid change than is frequently appreciated. Almost all of these 
changes have been in agreement with the recommendations and findings 


often relies quite heavily on the findings and theories of a 
previous generation’s Scientists and theorists, 
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area. One of these reasons, I believe, was that findings and theories in 
broader areas—perception, motivation, emotion, higher mental processes, 
personality—were found eminently applicable to the more specific and 
limited problems that the psychology of testimony recognized. If the 
psychology of testimony, or, more hopefully, forensic psychology as a 
whole, is experiencing a slight quickening of interest, then I would hope 
that this is not merely because lawyers are becoming more receptive or 
permissive but, rather, primarily because psychologists themselves have 
discovered new and unique problems in this area, problems involving be- 
haviors and social contexts or interactional patterns not currently felt to 
be either as amenable to study or as in need of study in other recognized 
settings for psychological inquiry. My purpose in this paper was to em- 
e a few of the problem areas that currently seem unique to the 


phasiz! 
logy of testimony and which are of interest to me. 


psycho! 
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Preface 


The topic of this number is a disquieting one for most Americans, 
and it is doubly disquieting for those of us who are psychologists. Ameri- 
cans believe that modern wars involve to a very large extent matters of P 
moral principle; there is a right side and a wrong side; and when the 
United States gets into a war most of its citizens believe that it is on the 
right side. The more sophisticated among us realize that there are always 
faults on both sides; there is often room for objective disagreement about 
the relative merits of the two sides; and there are strong and varied 
emotional factors which lead most individuals to overestimate the merits 
of the side their own country happens to be on. Even so, most Americans 
were quite sure the United States was on the right side during the recent 
Korean conflict. 

It is consequently disturbing to learn that in that conflict large 
numbers of American prisoners of war collaborated with their Commu- 
nist captors. The collaboration is less disquieting if it is viewed as the 
result of torture, exhaustion, or brain damage; it is more disquieting if it 
is seen as a response to bribery (suggesting that the prisoners did not care 
much whether their actions helped the “right” side or the wrong one), or 
as reflecting a change in political attitudes (especially a change in belief 
as to which side was the right one). The essential reason why this type of 
behavior makes us uneasy is that it suggests either that the politically sig- 
nificant behavior of Americans may be entirely independent of their 
political value judgments or that these value judgments may be entirely 
determined by the immediate situations in which individuals find them- 
selves, irrespective of either childhood training or objective moral stand- 
ards. If either of these generalizations holds true for large numbers of our 
fellow citizens, the political equilibrium of the United States looks unstable. 

The psychologists among us find in brainwashing an additional source 
of anxiety, for they can imagine themselves in the role of brainwasher as 
well as in the role of one whose brains are washed, The physiological psy- 
chologist thinks of his own experiments with drugs, and of what he might 
be able in the future to do with implanted electrodes. The social psycholo- 
gist thinks of his own experiments in attitude change, and notes the at 
least superficial similarity between methods of thought reform as practised 
in Communist China and those of applied group dynamics as practised in 
the United States. Most of us feel sure that there are some methods of per- 
suasion which under some circumstances are morally legitimate, and that 
r methods which under the same circumstances are morally 
lies in deciding exactly what methods are legitimate 
f circumstances, and in convincing ourselves 
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The main purpose of this Journal issue is to present an accurate pic- 
ture of brainwashing as it has been practised in recent years, together 
with information about the reactions of various kinds of people to the 
process. It is quite possible that knowing the facts may increase our 
anxieties about the future and our sense of involvement in moral dilemmas; 
this will be a useful outcome if such anxieties are based squarely on reality 
factors in the contemporary world situation and the general human 
predicament. j 

Jonn HARDING 
General Editor 
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i s Introduction 


Raymond A. Bauer and Edgar H. Schein 


This issue is built around a symposium held during the annual meet- 
ings of the Amerftan Psychological Association in September, 1956, That 
symposium, in turn, grew out of the interest of both the profession and 
the public in the phenomena which have been popularly labelled “brain- 
washing.” It was the hope of SPSSI, in sponsoring this symposium, to 
bring responsible professional knowledge to bear on a subject on which 
there had been so much speculation and public discussion. 

The symposium included the papers of Lifton, Bauer, and Miller. 
To these have been added the papers of Schein and Segal covering a topic 
not touched on in the symposium, namely, the treatment and reactions 

‘of United States prisoners of war who fell into Chinese Communist hands, 

The first three papers, those of Lifton, Schein, and Segal, report 
empirical studies of what actually happened to people who were “brain- 
washed.” Lifton describes the process of “thought reform” which Chinese 
intellectuals have to undergo as part of the price of belonging to the new 
regime. This description provides an excellent example of the intensity 
with which the Chinese are pursuing their program to indoctrinate as 
many segments of their population as possible. Schein’s paper describes 
the experiences of American prisoners of war under Chinese,Communist 
control. The similarity between the techniques employed with Chinese 
intellectuals and prisoners of war highlights the degree to which the 
Chinese Communists have made a systematic effort to exploit captive 
populations. Both papers reveal the sophistication of the Communists in 
gaining and keeping control over large groups of people, and in manipu- — 
lating them for their own ends. With the prisoner group, their success in 
obtaining collaborators and useful propaganda material far outweighed 
their success in getting converts to Communism, a point that comes out 
clearly in Segal’s exhaustive statistical survey of the repatriated prisoners. 
Of particular importance in Segal’s results is the fact that collaborators 
do not fit the stereotype which one so often finds in the press. wits 

Bauer’s paper is directed at the question of the purported Soviet 
origins of Communist techniques of “brainwashing.” Tt is a reaction 
against the popularly held belief that “brainwashing is a deliberate 
exploitation of Pavlovian psychology. Drawing on his knowledge of the 
history of psychology in the Soviet Union, he concludes that positive 
evidence for such use of scientific psychology is absent, and our knowledge 
of the fate of psychology under Stalin makes the likelihood of this ex- 
tremely improbable. Soviet citizens have often been subjected to treatment 
that has been characterized as “brainwashing”; Bauer suggested that 
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logical discussion, namely, that psychol 


on experiments of Hebb and Lilly 
represent “advances” beyond the techniques of police inquisition practiced 


in past ages. However, it must be remembered that ability to produce 
ep considerably short of the ordinary 


ing,” i.e., to effect conversion or extract + 
information. A Psychotic is a poor info 


These speculations as to the omi 
and psychiatry are, therefore, a far cry from the fear mongering that has 
marked many of the Stories in the Popular press, stories which regrettably 
have, on Occasion, been abetted by persons of considerable professional 
reputation. 


In publishing this collection of Papers SPSSI hopes to shed some light 
on this murky and troublesome subject, 
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Thought Reform of Chinese Intellectuals: 
A Psychiatric Evaluation * 


Robert J. Lifton 


The Chinese Communist program of Szu Hsiang Kai Tsao or 
“thought reform” is unique both as a social experiment and as a labora- 
tory for cross-cultural psychiatric study. Applied to Westerners and 
Chinese, to professors, students, and peasants, it combines a remarkably 
widespread dissemination with impressive emotional force and depth. 

It is a subject which has received much attention in this country 
(under the popular term “brainwashing”) when involving such groups as 
American prisoners of war and other incarcerated Westerners. But there 
has been surprisingly little systematic psychological investigation of the 
thought reform procedures which the Chinese have employed with their 
own people, particularly with their intellectuals. 

The most intensive of these all-Chinese thought reform programs for 
intellectuals is that conducted in the “revolutionary colleges’’—set up all 
over China immediately after the Communist takeover. These were par- 
ticularly active between 1948 and 1952, when they represented an ideo- 
logical hard core for the entire thought reform movement, an extreme 
model for reform efforts throughout the population. Their techniques— 
which I will here attempt to describe and interpret—can give us a key 
to the understanding of all Chinese thought reform programs, whether 
applied to Chinese intellectuals, United Nations prisoners of war, or 
Western missionaries. 

The material is drawn from seventeen months of psychiatric research 
into the overall problem of thought reform, which I conducted in the 
British Crown colony of Hong Kong from February 1954 to June 1955. 
I interviewed twenty-five Westerners * and fifteen Chinese intellectuals 
who had experienced some type of thought reform on the Chinese main- 


1 Portions of this paper were presented before the Annual Meeting of the Far 
Eastern Association in Philadelphia, Pa., April, 1956, and were printed in the 


Asian Studies, 1956, 16, 75-88. è 
Journal study was sponsored for the first seven months by the Asia Foundation, 


the remainder by the Washington School of Psychiatry under a grant from 
the Research and Development Division of the Surgeon General's office. I am 
grateful to these organizations for their support, but accept sole responsibility for 
ini essed. 

a eg Teabe intellectual exchange and stimulation, I am greatly indebted 
to Dr. David McK. Rioch of the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, Conrad 
Brandt and Benjamin Schwartz of Harvard University, Howard Boorman of 
Columbia University, and A. Doak Barnett of the American University Field Staff. 

3 Results of this work with Westerners have been presented elsewhere (13) (14). 
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land prior to fleeing to Hong Kong. Some of the Chinese, whose interview 
data contributed to this paper, were seen for as many as eighty hours over 
the entire seventeen month period, others for just a few sessions. But 
wherever possible I sought to work intensively with relatively few subjects, 
rather than superficially with many. 

I conducted most of the interviews through an interpreter; only in a 
few cases was this unnecessary, when the subject had a fluent knowledge 
of English through exposure to a Westernized education. I will not discuss 
here the rather interesting ramifications of this three-way communication 
system, but I found that when I was able to work with a subject over a 
long period of time, a meaningful relationship could be established and 
reliable material obtained. Shorter-term contacts—because of the lan- 
guage and cultural barriers, and the stresses of the Hong Kong political 
atmosphere—were apt to be much less productive, and at times even 
misleading, I was also able to obtain useful information through talks 
with a few Chinese who had been on the “reforming” end of the process, 
in faculty and Communist Party positions. Personal interviews were always 
the major focus of the work, but I supplemented these through study of 
relevant documents and Chinese cultural material. And even more invalu- 
able was the constant advice and collaboration offered to me by numerous 
scholars, Chinese and Western, in the China field. It is my hope in this 
paper and in future work—through applying a psychiatric perspective to 
East Asian cultural problems—to be able to make some contribution in 
return. 


The Revolutionary College 


Who attends a revolutionary college? Students are drawn from many 
divergent sources: former KMT officials and affiliates, teachers who had 
been associated with the old regime, Communist cadres who had demon- 
strated significant “errors” in their work or thoughts, party members who 
had spent long periods of time in KMT areas, students returning from 
the West, and finally, arbitrarily selected groups of university instructors 
or recent graduates. Many in these groups came in response to thinly 
veiled coercion—the strong “suggestion” that they attend; but others 
actively sought admission on a voluntary basis, in order to try to fit in 
with the requirements of the new regime, or at least to find out what was 
expected of them. 

The college itself is tightly organized along Communist principles of 
“democratic centralism.” One center may contain as many as 4,000 
students, subdivided into sections of about 1,000 each, then classes of 
100-200 each, and finally into six to ten man groups. The president of the 
institution may be a well known scholar serving as a figurehead; tech- 
nically below him in rank are a vice-president and the section heads, who 
are likely to be Communist Party members, and exert the real authority 
at the center. Under their supervision are the class heads, each of whom 
works with three special cadres. 


These cadres, usually long-standing and dedicated party workers, 
play a central role in the thought reform process; they are the connecting 
link between the faculty and the students, and it is they who perform 
the day-to-day leg work of the reform process. The three cadres of each 
class may be designated according to finction: the executive cadre, con- 
cerned essentially with courses of study; the organizing cadre, most in- 
timately involved with the structure and function of the small group and 
the attitudes of the individual students who make them up; and the 
advisory cadre—the only one of the three who may be a woman—offering 
counsel on personal and ideological problems which come up during this 
arduous experience. 

I have divided the six-month reform course into three stages, which 
represent the successive psychological dimates to which the student is 
exposed as he is guided along the path of his symbolic death and rebirth: 
The Great Togetherness, The Closing in of the Milieu, and Submission 
and Rebirth. 


The Great Togetherness: Group Identifration 


New students approach the course with a varying mixture of curiosity, 
enthusiasm, and apprehension. When a group of them arrives, their first 
impression is likely to be a favorable ont, They encounter an atmosphere 
which is austere, but friendly—an open area of low-slung wooden build- 
ings (frequently converted from military barracks) which serve as living 
quarters and class rooms—old students and cadres greeting them warmly, 
showing them around, speaking glowingly of the virtues of the Revolu- 
tionary College, of the Communist movement, of the new hope for the 
future. Then, after a warm welcomin; speech from the president of the 
college, they are organized into ten-nan study groups, And for a period 
of from a few days to two weeks ther are told to “just get to know each 
other.” 

Students are surprised by this fre and enthusiastic atmosphere ; some 
among the older ones may remain wary, but most are caught up ina 
feeling of camaraderie. Within thesmall groups they vent their widely- 
shared hostility towards the old rgime—an important stimulus to the 
thought reform process. There is a frank exchange of feeling and ideas, 
past and present, as they discuss thir background experiences, and hopes 
and fears for the future. There isan air of optimism, a feeling of being 
in the same boat, a high esprit de carps. 

Next, through a series of “thoight mobilization” lectures and discus- 
sions, the philosophy and rational: of the program are impressed upon 
the individual student: the “old sciety” was evil and corrupt; this was 
so because it was dominated by th: “exploiting classes”—the landowners 
and the bourgeoisie; most intelkctuals come from these “exploiting 
classes” (or from the closely relatedpetit-bourgeoisie) and therefore retain 
“evil remnants” of their origins aid of the old regime; each must now 
rid himself of these “ideological soisons” in order to become a “new 
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man” in the “new society.” In tais way, he is told, the “ideology of all 
classes” can be brought into harmay with “ob jective material conditions,” 
(1). Mao Tse-tung is frequently quoted in his references to “diseases in 
thought and politics” which require “an attitude of ‘saving men by curing 
their diseases’.” (2), 

At this time, and throughout the program, thought reform is pre- 
sented to the student as a morally uplifting, harmonizing, and therapeutic 
ex perience. 

Then the formal courses bezin—the first usually entitled The History 

of the Development of Society (‘o be later followed by Lenin on the State 
and Materialistic Dialectics, Hittory of the Chinese Revolution Theory 
of the New Democracy, and Fied Study—visits to old Communist work- 
shops and industrial centers). The subject matter is introduced by a two 
to six hour lecture delivered by a leading Communist theorist, This is 
followed by the interminable hueh hsi or study sessions within the ten- 
man group, where the real workof thought reform takes place. Discussion 
of the lecture material is led br the group leader who has been elected 
by its members—usually becaus: of his superior knowledge of Marxism. 
At this point he encourages a spirited exchange of all views, and takes no 
side when there is disagreement. The other students realize that the group 
leader is making daily reports tca cadre or to the class head, but the full 
significance of these is not yet appreciated; they may be viewed as simply 
a necessary organizational procedure. Most students sie a feeling of 
pulling together toward a common goal in a group crusading spirit. 


The Closing in of the Milieu: The Period of Emotional Conflict 

About four to six weeks fron the beginning of thought reform—at 
about the time of the completion of the first course—a change begins to 
develop in the atmosphere. With the submission of the first thought 
summary” (these must be preparec after each course) there is a shift in 
emphasis from the intellectual anc ideological to the personal and the 
emotional. The student begins to finl that he, rather than the Communist 
doctrine, is the object of study. A pittern of criticism, self-criticism, and 
confession develops—pursued with ncreasing intensity throughout the 
-i e ei is no longe “neutral” ; acting upon instructions 
from above, he begins to “lean to ore side,” to support the “progressive 
elements,” to apply stronger pressure: in the direction of reform, He and 
the “activists” who begin to emerge ake the lead in setting the tone for 
the group. The descriptions of past ind present attitudes which the stu- 
dent so freely gave during the first tw: weeks of the course now come back 
to haunt him. Not only his ideas, buthis underlying motivations are care- 
fully scratinized. Failure to achieve tie correct materialistic viewpoint, 
“proletarian standpoint,” and “dialetical methodology” is pointed out, 
and the causes for this deficiency are arefully analyzed. 

Criticisms cover every phase of past and present thought and be- 
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havior; they not only “nip in the bud” the slightest show of unorthodoxy 
or non-conformity, but they also point up “false progressives” —students 
who outwardly express the “correct” views without true depth of feeling, 
Group members are constantly on the look-out for indications in others of 
lack of real involvement in the process. Each must demonstrate the genu- 


Standard criticisms repeatedly driven home include: “individualism” 
—placing personal interests above those of “the people”—probably the 


undue detachment, viewing oneself “above class distinction,” or “posing 
as a spectator of the new China”; “‘sentimentalism”—allowing one’s at- 
tachment to family or friends to interfere with reform needs, therefore 
“carrying about an ideological burden” (usually associated with reluctance 
to denounce family members or friends allegedly associated with the 
“exploiting classes.” And in addition: “deviationism,” “opportunism,” 
“dogmatism,” “reflecting exploiting class ideology,” “overly technical 
viewpoint,” “bureaucratism,” “individual heroism,” “revisionism,” “de- 
partmentalism,” “sectarianism,” “idealism,” and “pro-American outlook,” 

The student is required to accept these criticisms gratefully when 
they are offered. But more than this, he is expected both to anticipate and 
expand upon them through the even more important device of self- 
criticism. He must correctly analyze his own thoughts and actions, and 
review his past life—family, educational, and social—in order to uncover 
the source of his difficulties. And the resulting insights are always ex- 
pressed within the Communist jargon—corrupt “ruling class” and “bour- 
geois” influence, derived from his specific class origin. . 

The criticism and self-criticism process is also extended into every 
aspect of daily life, always with a highly moralistic tone. Under attack 
here are the “bourgeois” or “ruling class” characteristics of pride, conceit, 
greed, competitiveness, dishonesty, boastfulness, and rudeness. Relation- 
ships with the opposite sex are discussed and evaluated, solely in terms of 
their effects upon the individual’s progress in reform. Where a “back- 
ward” girl friend is thought to be impeding his progress, a student may 
be advised to break off a liasion; but if both are “progressive,” or if one 
is thought to be aiding the other’s progress, the relationship will be con- 
doned. Sexual contacts are, on the whole, discouraged, as it is felt that 
they drain energies from the thought reform process. f ; 

The student must, within the small group, confess all the evils of his 
past life. Political and moral considerations here become inextricably 
merged; but especially emphasized are any reactionary” affiliations with 
the old regime or with its student organizations. Each student develops a 
running confession, supplemented by material from his self-criticisms 
and “thought summaries”; its content becomes widely known to students, 
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cadres, and class heads, and it serves as a continuous indicator of his 
progress in reform. 

Most are caught up in the universal confession compulsion which 
sweeps the environment: students vie to outdo each other in the frankness, 
completeness, and luridness of their individual confessions; one group 
challenges another to match its collective confessions; personal confession 
is the major topic of discussion at small group meetings, large student 
gatherings, informal talks with cadres, and in articles in wall newspapers. 
Everywhere one encounters the question: “Have you made your full 
confession?” 

Confession tensions are brought to a head through a mass, pre- 
arranged, revival-like gathering where a student with a particularly evil 
past is given the opportunity to redeem himself. Before hundreds, or even 
thousands, of fellow students he presents a lurid description of his past 
sins: political work with the Nationalists, anti-Communist activities, 
stealing money from his company, violating his neighbor's daughter. He 
expresses relief at “washing away all of my sins,” and gratitude toward 
the government for allowing him to “become a new man.” 

As the months pass “progressives” and “activists” take increasing 
leadership, aided by group manipulations by cadres and class heads. 
Where a group leader is not sufficiently effective, if his reports to the class 
head are not considered satisfactory, or where there is a general “lagging 
behind” in a particular group—a reshuffling of groups is engineered from 
above. The weak group becomes reinforced by the addition of one or two 
“activists,” and the former group leader, in his new group, is reduced to 
the level of an ordinary student. Although group leaders may still be 
elected by the students, these shifts can insure that this position is always 
held by one considered “progressive” and “reliable.” 

At the same time “backward elements”—students with suspicious 
backgrounds, whose confessions are not considered thorough enough, who 
do not demonstrate adequate enthusiasm in reforming themselves and 
criticizing others, whose attitudes are found wanting—are singled out for 
further attention. Such a student becomes the target for relentless criticism 
in his group; and during odd hours he is approached by other students 
and cadres in attempts to persuade him to mend his ways, Should he fail 
to respond, friendliness gives way to veiled threats, and he may be called 
in to receive an official admonition from a class head. As a last resort, he 
may be subjected to the ultimate humility of a mass “struggle” meeting: 
in ritualistic form, he is publicly denounced by faculty members, cadres, 
and fellow students—his deficiencies reiterated and laid bare, It becomes 
quite clear that his future in Communist China is indeed precarious, and 
the ceremony serves as a grim warning for other students of questionable 
standing. 

In response to all of these pressures no student can avoid experienc- 
ing some degree of fear, anxiety, and conflict. Each is disturbed over what 
he may be hiding, worried about how he may come out of this ordeal, 
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Some, recalling either stories they have heard or personal experiences, 
find revived in their minds images of the extreme measures used by the 
Communists in dealing with their enemies. All are extremely fearful of the 
consequences of being considered a “reactionary.” 

Students who show signs of emotional disturbance are encouraged to 
seek help by talking over their “thought problem” with the advisory cadre, 
in order to resolve whatever conflicts exist. Many experience psychoso- 
matic expressions of their problems—fatigue, insomnia, loss of appetite, 
vague aches and pains, or gastro-intestinal symptoms. Should they take 
their complaints to the college doctor, they are apt to encounter a 
reform-oriented and psychologically-sophisticated reply: “There is nothing 
wrong with your body. It must be your thoughts that are sick. You will 
feel better when you have solved your problems and completed your 
reform.” And indeed, most students are in a state of painful inner tension; 
relief is badly needed. 


Submission and “Rebirth” 


The last stage—that of the over-all thought summary or final con- 
fession—supplies each student with a means of resolving his conflicts, It is 
ushered in by a mass meeting at which high Communist officials and 
faculty members emphasize the importance of the final thought summary 
as the crystallization of the entire course. Group sessions over the next two 
or three days are devoted exclusively to discussions of the form this sum- 
mary is to take. It is to be a life history, beginning two generations back, 
and extending through the reform experience. It must, with candor and 
thoroughness, describe the historical development of one’s thoughts, and 
the relationship of these to actions. It is also to include a detailed analysis 
of the personal effects of thought reform. 

The summary may be from five to twenty-five thousand Chinese 
characters (roughly equivalent numerically to English words) and require 
about ten days of preparation. Each student then must read his summary 
to the group, where is is subjected to more prolonged and penetrating 
criticism. He may be kept under fire for several days of detailed discussion 
and painful revision—as every group member is considered responsible for 
the approval of each confession presented, and all may even have to place 
their signatures upon it. 

The confession is the student’s final opportunity to bring out anything 
he has previously held back, as well as to elaborate upon everything he 
has already said. It always includes a detailed analysis of class origin. And 
in almost every case its central feature is the denunciation of the father— 
both as a symbol of the exploiting classes, and as an individual. The stu- 
dent usually finds the recitation of his father’s personal, political, and 
economic abuses to be the most painful part of his entire thought reform. 
He may require endless prodding, persuasion, and indirect threats before 
he is able to take this crucial step. But he has little choice, and he almost 


invariably complies. 
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The confession ends with an emphasis on personal liabilities which 
still remain, attitudes in need of further reform—and the solemn resolve 
to continue attempts at self-improvement, and to devotedly serve the 
regime in the future. When his confession is approved, the student ex- 
periences great emotional relief. He has weathered the thought reform 
ordeal, renounced his past, and established an organic bond between 
himself and the government. His confession will accompany him through- 
out his future career as a permanent part of his personal record. 

It is no wonder that this period of the final thought summary is 
frequently referred to as “taking a bath,” It is the symbolic submission to 
the regime, and at the same time the expression of individual rebirth 
into the Chinese Communist community, 


Psychological Principles 


What are the most important psychological principles of this thought 
reform process as it bears down upon the Chinese intellectual? These 
could be expressed from many points of view, but I will here briefly 
discuss the five general areas which I consider to be of greatest signifi- 
cance, The analysis must be derived, of course, from the manner in which 
I see the process through my own Western eyes. I make no claim that the 
Chinese Communists would themselves view it in the same fashion; 
indeed, we can be quite sure that their theoretical frame of reference is 
related to Marxist doctrine and practice, and would hardly include these 
psychiatric categories. 


Milieu Control 


Thought reform creates what is probably 
trolled and manipulated group environment th 
the Asueh hsi sessions which take up most of t 
his every action, thought, and attitude ma 
and reported to a cadre or a faculty me 
knowledge to specify new approaches 
student or upon the group as a whole. 
little relief: since it is considered the duty of each student to help others 
in their reform, and to make known to the authorities any relevant 
information, even casual conversations may be reported back. 

Little spontaneity of expression can exist, as the student c 
certain that anything he says will not be made 
pressures to bear against him. He is living in a 
munication system: he does not leave it, no outsid 
come through to him, and he never has the opp 
tively a thought or attitude. He is involved in a 
(the three stages described) > directed from ab 
sequence, and performed again with a new cast 
six months reform course. 

The milieu quickly imposes its values and its language—and_ the 
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the most profoundly con- 
at has ever existed. During 
he student’s waking hours, 
y be noted by the group leader 
mber—who may in turn use this 
to be used upon the individual 
And during after-hours there is 


an never be 
use of to bring further 
virtually airtight com- 
e or contradictory ideas 
ortunity to weigh objec- 
vast drama in three acts 
ove in a predetermined 
of characters during each 
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student must live, think, and phrase his ideas solely within this ethical 
code and semantic vernacular. His environment is so mobilized that it will 
psychologically support him only if he meets its standards, and will 
quickly and thoroughly undermine him when he fails to do so. More and 
more, there is a blending of external and internal milieux, as his own 
attitudes and beliefs become identical with those of his outer environment. 

It is this quality of milieu control which gives the thought reform 
program its awsome effect upon the individual. It is similar to what 
George Orwell so brilliantly envisioned in his novel, Nineteen-Eighty-Four. 
Orwell—in a Western conception—saw milieu control accomplished 
through mechanical means, such as the two-way “telescreen.” But the 
Chinese have done it through a human recording and transmitting appa- 
ratus, extending their control more deeply into the student’s innermost 
world, This human form of milieu control, practiced throughout China 
on a less intensive basis, explains how the Communists are able to main- 
tain such tight reins over their sprawling population without benefit of an 
advanced mechanical communication system. 


Guilt, Shame and Confession 


In its stress upon past evils and its demand for confession and reform, 
thought reform exerts a continuous pressure upon the student toward 
experiencing a sense of guilt—feelings of sinfulness and expectations of 
punishment. But perhaps an even more potent weapon among Chinese 
is that of shame.* The “backward” student or non-conformist is criticized, 
harassed, rejected, publicly disgraced—a pariah cast out by his fellows. 
In his loss of “face’”—of social recognition, prestige, and of self-esteem— 
he cannot help but experience feelings of personal humiliation, of failing 
to meet the standards of the prevailing group. On the other hand, in 
complying—informing on others, allowing himself to be publicly exposed, 
and especially in criticizing his father—he may find that his actions are 
in conflict with his previous ethical and behavioral standards, and this 
also leads to feelings of guilt and shame. Either way, as guilt and shame 
mount within, he may come to feel that his fears and conflicts—in fact 
all of his emotional pain—are caused by his own evil and worthlessness. 
He begins to believe that he is deserving of any punishment or rejection 
which the group may impose, and that he is really in need of reform. 

Thus, thought reform plays upon susceptibilities to these two disturb- 


*In this paper I will make no attempt to explore the many important questions 
which thought reform raises in regard to psychiatric theory—such as the significance 
of the occurrence of guilt and shame in Chinese culture, The fact that both 
emotions are effectively employed in the process would tend to add support to 
Singer’s criticisms of the concept of guilt and shame cultures, in which China is 
customarily placed in the “shame” category (15). It is true, however, that the 
sense of shame is the more important sanction in this all-Chinese application of 
thought reform. For further understanding, it is necessary to compare the inner 
meanings of these emotions to individual Chinese and Western subjects, which I 
intend to do in later publications. 
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tain gross exaggerations, and omit special individual secrets ; but it is none- 
theless a symbolic expression of atonement and redemption—an act of 
self-surrender in making one’s peace with a demanding milieu. 


emphasis upon inner feelings, viewing early life influen 
factors in shaping the adult personality, and requiring 
“treatment” to bring out most of his own material, 

Thought reform manipulations make use of mutual hostilities—as 
long as these can be harnessed to promote the reform Process. He who 
has been sharply criticized is likely in turn to throw the book at his critic 
—although this is technically not the “correct” attitude to show, It is 
only when these animosities become so marked that they interfere with 
reform that the authorities will intervene—sometimes through transferring 
one of the combatants into a different group. 

In addition, the group adds a highly-charged Morality and an 
absolute doctrinal authority for the “correctness” of any solution or point 
of view. It is difficult indeed for the individual student to stand up to this 
multi-dimensional approach. He is bound to begin to feel—when he 
disagrees, meets criticism, fails to comply, or even has an “incorrect” 


thought—that this must be his personal Problem; it is he who must give 
way and “change.” 


ces as important 
the person under 


Emotional Appeals 


Thought reform does not consist entirely of painful experiences; it 
contains many meaningful psychological satisfactions as well. To an intel- 
lectual who had been disaffected from the former regime, dissatisfied and 
highly confused in his status, thought reform offers much to fill this 
emotional vacuum. Despite his conflicts, he experiences the 
getherness” I have already mentioned—in small groups, 
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“great to- 
in the Com- 


munist movement, and in the binding emotions of nationalism. He under- 
goes the emotional catharsis of personal confession, the relief of saying 
the unsaid, of holding nothing back. He attains the rewards of self 
surrender, of giving up his individual struggles, merging with an all- 
powerful force, and thereby sharing its Strength. And finally—perhaps 
most important of all—he shares the powerful bond of participation in a 
great “moral crusade””—reforming himself, reforming others around him, 
reforming society, joining in the “struggle for peace,” “the brotherhood 
of man,” and “the great Communist future.” 


The Shift in Role Behavior and in Personal Identity 


Chinese culture and particularly the Chinese family have tradition- 
ally emphasized the concept of proper roles: they have concretized spe- 
cific patterns of behavior which are developed in the individual largely 
through the expectations and demands of others, For instance, in Chinese 
life the role of the husband, the wife, the elder brother, the younger 
brother, the father, the mother, and the daughter have always been clearly 
typed and well defined. But during the revolutionary ferment of the first 
half of the twentieth century, many of these patterns came under sharp 
criticism by vanguard intellectual groups (11, 12). And in the years prior 
to the Communist take-over the social and political confusion placed 
additional strains upon the young intellectual in his attempts to reconcile 
old roles with new ideas—in his concept of who and what he was, or his 
sense of inner identity (6, 7). He was torn between such identities as the 
filial son, the rebellious reformer, and the uninvolved cynic. The Com- 
munists seek to resolve this dilemma in each student by supplying a com- 
mon identity—that of the zealous adherent of the new regime. Of the 
three former identities, the second (the rebellious reformer) can be made 
quite compatible with thought reform, the third (the uninvolved cynic) 
can be easily undermined, but the first (the filial son) has the deepest 
emotional roots, and stands most in the way of the reform process, 

Thus, one of thought reform’s major goals is a highly significant 
shift in role behavior and personal identity—from the filial son or daugh- 
ter to the enthusiastic participant in the Communist movement. It is 
dramatically symbolized in the student’s denunciation of his father: he 
must renounce the symbol of the old order and the mainspring of his 
former identity before he can accomplish his personal upheaval. And he is 
expected to bring the same “correct behavior” and loyalty to his new set 
of allegiances. This is particularly true for younger students, those in their 


 post-adolescence or early adulthood; this is normally a period of identity 


crisis (6)—a time when the individual is most susceptible to ideological 
or religious conversion—and it has been very much the case with the 
young Chinese intellectual. The break with his family and his past is his 
symbolic death—the mystical union with The Government and The 


People, his rebirth. 
Adding up all five of these psychological categories, thought reform 
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bears certain resemblances to emotional experiences with which we are 
more familiar. In its zeal to “save souls,” its emphasis upon guilt and 


ts, the in-between 


by the process, despite the pain they have experienced. On the other 
hand, some of my subjects who defected had originally been extremely 
sympathetic to the regime—with them the process had a reverse effect, 
The question of belief in abstract theoretical ideas is not the most 
important one; what counts psychologically is the individual’s need to find 
an identity and a way of life under these existing pressures, He can do this 
only through some degree of “reform’’—whether from the depths of his 
soul, in mere outward compliance, or, like most, somewhere in-between. 
On the whole, we can say that thought reform seems to develop in 
most students intellectual and emotional responses which are useful to the 
Communist regime. These responses continue to be Supported and de- 
manded by the general environment of Communist China long after the 
course has been completed, and this is a crucial factor in the program’s 


Thought Reform and Chinese Culture 


One cannot adequately understand the thought refor 
out some perspective on its relationship to Chinese cul 
scribed the origins of the process in another paper (14), but a brief 
summary is perhaps in order here. The forms (criticism, self. 
“struggle,” and confession) as well as the content (the allegedly 
Marxist doctrine) of the program appear to be carried over from 
Communist practice. But the Chinese have integrated these into 
prehensive process—contributing an emphasis upon reform rath 
purge, as well as the nuances of group and individual Psychologi 
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sures. A third less tangible influence, which transcends both Russian and 
Chinese practices is the special mystique (10) of the totalitarian secular 
religion—demanding inquisitions and conversion of heretics, real or 
imagined. 

Tracing the history of thought reform (as told by Chinese inform- 
ants) it goes back to the early days of the Chinese Communist movement 
(late 1920's or early 1930’s) when rather simple reform methods were first 
applied to captured enemy soldiers, More sophisticated techniques were 
developed during the Yenan period, and employed with intellectuals in 
such institutions as the Anti-Japanese University, Lu Hsun College, and 
the Marxist-Leninist Institute—from which the revolutionary colleges 
appear to be the direct descendents. We have no evidence that the 


. Chinese, in evolving their programs, have made deliberate use of any 
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known psychiatric techniques or of Pavlovian theory—as is so often as- 
serted. Rather, they have on a pragmatic, trial-and-error basis called forth 
their long-standing cultural emphasis and skill in the conduct and manip- 
ulation of personal relationships—combining these with their Marxist 
imports in what is probably the totalitarian expression of a national genius. 

Is thought reform consistent with traditional Chinese culture—or 
does it violate long-standing Chinese values and practices? This is a sub- 
ject of much contention, with one’s point of view frequently depending 
largely upon his special image of Chinese culture; and we are dealing 
with a culture so vast that it allows for many conflicting images. I will not 
attempt to give a complete answer to this, nor am I competent to do so, 
but a few basic concepts have direct bearing here upon the nature and 
effectiveness of the thought reform program. 

The essential thesis of the process—that man can and should be Te- 
educated, that he must follow the “correct” ideological path as a guide to 
human conduct, and that he is constantly to further his “self-cultivation” 
—is directly in the Confucian tradition (2, 8, 16). And it is no accident 
that Liu Shao-chi, despite the official Communist derogation of classical 
Chinese philosophy, quotes extensively from Confucius and Mencius in 
his classical elaboration of the desired emotions and attitudes of the 
“Good Communist” (9)—must reading for all students during thought 
reform. In this vein, one informant stated that during the 30’s the Chinese 
Communist Party was criticized by its Russian mentors for remaining too 
much influenced by classical Confucian ethics; and a Western observer 
has viewed the thought reform movement as a modern Communist revival 


l of the chun tzu, the ethical Confucian man (5). 


Thought reform also makes use of many traditional Chinese educa- 
tional approaches, including constant repetition and the use of exact 
models. A Chinese social scientist told me that the rigidly defined form of 
the final confession of thought reform reminded him of the “eight legged 
essay” of the traditional Chinese state examination. 

But one should not over-strain these analogies. Other features of 
thought reform are directly antithetical to some of the most basic Chinese 
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cultural institutions. Older Chinese, and Westerners who have known 
China, have been appalled by the open denunciation of the father ina 
culture so rooted in filial piety that it was considered disrespectful for a 


values could add to the program’s Psychological appeal for a young and 
i i time causing 


ady begun, as 
nto more con- 
ught reform is none- 
) attention is still given to the 
“correction of ideological errors” throughout the Population (4). Since 
one never can achieve God-like perfection in the Communist rites the 
Chinese intellectual is likely to continue to find his “human feelings” 
under cyclic bombardment from this strange combination of psychological 


*It is true that public officials in China were traditionally re 
blame for such things as natural catastrophes, and “confess” 
might have been responsible, But this did not involve rea] şi 
of face.” 

* Respect for “human feelings” rather than for rigid laws or regulations js 
another important traditional Chinese value which thought reform violates; al. 
though in another sense it gives Sreat recognition to the importance of fianais 
human feelings. g 


quired to accept , 
that their unworthiness 
hame or a public “loss 
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Viewed in its broadest perspective, thought reform represents an ex- 
aggerated expression of human emotions and psychological forces that are 
universal in nature. In its extreme character, it sets off in high relief things 
which cannot ordinarily be seen as clearly. It conveys to us valuable in- 
sights—of both an ethical and psychological variety, 

It is, first of all, replete with important psychiatric data— concerning 
such issues as guilt, shame, and confession, change in identity and belief, 
relations between language and theory, the effects of group pressures, and 
techniques for controlling the environment. All of this may add to our 
knowledge of human emotions, and has great relevance to psychiatric 
illness and to treatment methods. Equally important is the manner in 
which thought reform gives us a test tube demonstration of the total 
manipulation of the human being, and a vantage point for further insights 
into Communist practices. 

Thought reform also highlights the dilemma which we face in our 
own political, cultural, and educational institutions, Every society makes 
use of similar pressures of guilt, shame, and confession, and of milieu 
control, as means of maintaining its values and its organization. We must 
ask ourselves where we—inadvertently, and in less extreme form—could 
also be applying these in excess, to mould uniform identities, and to make 
men think and act in the conforming fashion. We are confronted with 
the problem of any democratic society—that of maintaining a balance 
which limits these forces sufficiently to allow its people a sense of indi- 
vi, hal freedom, creativity, and human dignity. 
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Reaction Patterns to Severe, Chronic Stress in 
American Army Prisoners of War of the Chinese * 


Edgar H. Schein 


In this paper I will outline some of the constellations of stress which 
prisoners of war faced during the Korean conflict, and describe some of 
the reaction patterns to these stresses. Rather than presenting a complete 
catalogue of their experiences (3), I have selected those aspects which 
seem to me to throw some light on the problem of collaboration with the 
enemy. I will give particular emphasis to the social psychological factors, 
because the Chinese approach to treatment of prisoners seemed to em- 
phasize control over groups, rather than individuals. 

My material is based on a variety of sources, I was in Korea during 
the repatriation, and had the opportunity to interview extensively 20 un- 
selected repatriates. This basic material was supplemented by the infor- 
mation gathered by three psychiatrists, Drs. Harvey Strassman, Patrick 
Israel, and Clinton Tempereau, who together had seen some 300 men. On 
board ship returning to the United States, I also had the opportunity to 
sit in on bull sessions among repatriates in which many of the prison ex- 
periences were discussed. Additional details were obtained from the Army 
dossiers on the men. 

The typical experience of the prisoner of war must be divided into 
two broad phases. The first phase lasted anywhere from one to six months 
beginning with capture, followed by exhausting marches to the north of 
Korea and severe privation in inadequately equipped temporary camps, 
terminating in assignment to a permanent prisoner of war camp. 

The second phase, lasting two or more years, was marked by chronic. 
pregsures to collaborate and to give up existing group loyalties in favor of 
new ones. Thus, while physical stresses had been outstanding in the first 
six months, psychological stresses were outstanding in this second period. 

The reactions of the men toward capture were influenced by their 
overall attitude toward the Korean situation, Many of them felt in- 
adequately prepared, both physically and psychologically. The physical 
training, equipment, and rotation system all came in for retrospective criti- 
cism, though this response might have been merely a rationalization for 


1 This work was completed while the author was a captain, U. S. Army Medi- 
cal Service Corps, assigned to the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research. I would 
like to acknowledge the invaluable help and guidance of Dr. David McK, Rioch 
and Capt. Harold Williams as well as the staff of the Neuropsychiatric Division of 
the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research. Portions of ‘this paper were read at 
the meetings of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, Asbury Park, New 


Jersey, November, 1956. 
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being captured. When the Chinese entered the war they penctrated into 
rear areas, where they captured many men who were taken completely by 
surprise, The men felt that when positions were over-run, their leadership 
was often less than adequate. Thus, many men were disposed to blame the 
UN command for the unfortunate event of being captured. 

On the psychological side, the men were not clearly aware of what 
they were fighting for or what kind of enemy they were opposing. In ad- 
dition, the reports of the atrocities committed by the North Koreans led 
most men to expect death, torture, or non-repatriation if captured. 

It was in such a context that the soldier found his Chinese captor 
extending his hand in a friendly gesture and saying “Welcome” or “Con- 
gratulations, you’ve been liberated.” This Chinese tactic was part of their 
“lenient policy” which was explained to groups of prisoners shortly after 
capture in these terms: because the UN had entered the war illegally and 
was an aggressor, all UN military personnel were in fact war criminals, 
and could be shot summarily, But the average soldier was, after all, only 
carrying out orders for his leaders who were the real criminals, Therefore, 
the Chinese soldier would consider the POW a “student,” and would 
teach him the “truth” about the war. Anyone who did not cooperate by 
going to school and by learning voluntarily could be reverted to his “war 
criminal” status and shot, particularly if a confession of “criminal” deeds 
could be obtained from him. 

In the weeks following capture, the men were collected in large 
groups and marched north. From a physical point of view, the stresses 
during these marches were very severe: there was no medicine for the 
wounded, the food was unpalatable and insufficient, especially by our 
standards, clothing was scarce in the face of severe winter weather, and 
shelter was inadequate and overcrowded. The Chinese set a severe pace 
and showed little consideration for weariness that was the product of 
wounds, diarrhea, and frostbite. Men who were not able to keep up were 
abandoned unless they were helped by their fellows. The men marched 
only at night, and were kept under cover during the day, ostensibly as 
protection against strafing by our own planes. ada ot 

From a psychological point of view this situation is best described as 
a recurring cycle of fear, relief, and new fear. The men were afraid that 
they might die, that they might never be repatriated, that they might 
never again have a chance to communicate with the outside, and that no 
one even knew they were alive. The Chinese, on the other hand, were 
reassuring and promised that the men would be repatriated soon, that 
conditions would improve, and that they would soon be permitted to 
communicate with the outside. 

One of the chief problems for the men was the disorganization within 
the group itself. It was difficult to maintain close group ties if one was 
competing with others for the essentials of life, and if one spent one’s 
resting time in overcrowded huts among others who had severe diarrhea 
and were occasionally incontinent. Lines of authority often broke down, 
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and with this, group cohesion and morale suffered. A few men attempted 
to escape, but they were usually recaptured in a short time and returned 
to the group. The Chinese also fostered low morale and the feeling of 
being abandoned by systematically reporting false news about United 
Nation defeats and losses. 

In this situation goals became increasingly short-run. As long as the 
men were marching, they had something to do and could look forward to 
relief from the harsh conditions of the march. However, arrival at a tem- 
porary camp was usually a severe disappointment, Not only were physical 
conditions as bad as ever, but the sedentary life in overcrowded quarters 
produced more disease and still lower morale, 

What happened to the men under these conditions? During the one- 
to two-week marches they became increasingly apathetic. They devel- 
oped a slow, plodding gait, called by one man a “prisoners’ shuffle.” Up- 
permost in their minds were fantasies of food: men remembered all the 
good meals they had ever had, or planned detailed menus for years into 
the future. To a lesser extent they thought of loved ones at home, and 
about cars which seemed to them to symbolize freedom and the return 
home. 

In the temporary camps disease and exposure took a heavy toll in 
lives. But it was the feeling of many men, including some of the doctors 
who survived the experience, that some of these deaths were not war- 
ranted by a man’s physical condition, Instead, what appeared to happen 
was that some men became so apathetic that they ceased to care about 
their bodily needs, They retreated further into themselves, refused to eat 
even what little food was available, refused to get any exercise, and even- 
tually lay down as if waiting to die. The reports were emphatic concerning 
the lucidity and sanity of these men. They seemed willing to accept the 
prospect of death rather than to continue fighting a severely frustrating 
and depriving environment. 

Two things seemed to save a man who was close to such “apathy” 
death: getting him on his feet and doing something, no matter how trivial, 
or getting him angry or concerned about some present or future problem. 
Usually it was the effort of a friend who maternally and insistently mo- 
tivated the individual toward realistic goals which snapped him out of 
such a state of resignation. In one case such “therapy” consisted of kicking 
the man until he was mad enough to get up and fight. 

Throughout this time, the Chinese played the role of the benevolent 
but handicapped captor, Prisoners were always reminded that it was their 
own Air Force bombing which was responsible for the inadequate supplies, 
Furthermore, they were reminded that they were getting treatment which 
was just as good as that which the average Chinese was getting. One im- 
portant effect of this was that a man could never give full vent to his 


2A more detailed discussion of the apathy reaction may be found in ‘Spas 
man, Thaler, and Schein (4). 
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hostility toward the Chinese, even in fantasy. In their manner and words 
they were usually solicitous and sympathetic. The Chinese also implied 
that conditions could be better for a prisoner if he would take a more “co- 
operative” attitude, if he would support their propaganda for peace. Thus 
a man was made to feel that he was himself responsible for his traumatic 
circumstances, 

Arrival at a permanent camp usually brought relief from many of 
these physical hardships. Food, shelter, and medicine, while not plentiful, 
appeared to be sufficient for the maintenance of life and some degree of 
health. However, the Chinese now increased sharply their efforts to involve 
prisoners in their own propaganda program, and to undermine loyalties 
to their country. This marks the beginning of the second phase of the 
imprisonment experience. 

The Chinese program of subversion and indoctrination was thor- 
oughly integrated into the entire camp routine and involved the manipu- 
lation of the entire social milieu of the prison camp. Its aims appeared to 
be to manage a large group of prisoners with a minimum staff of 
to indoctrinate them with the Communist political ideology, 
them to obtain intelligence information and confessions fo 
purposes, and to develop a corps of collaborators within 
group. What success the Chinese had stemmed from their 
of the environment, not from the application of an 

The most significant feature of Chinese pris 
the systematic destruction of the prisoners’ formal and informal group 
structure. Soon after arrival at a camp, the men were segregated by race, 
nationality, and rank. The Chinese put their own men in charge of the 
platoons and companies, and made arbitrary selections of POW squad 
leaders to remind the prisoners that their old rank system 
any validity. In addition, the Chinese attempted to under 
group structure by prohibiting any kind of group meeting, 
atically fomenting mutual distrust by playing men off a 
other. The most effective device to this end was the practice of obtaining 
from informers or Chinese spies detailed information about someone's 
activities, no matter how trivial, then calling him in to interrogate him 
about it. Such detailed surveillance of the men’s activities made them feel 
that their own ranks were so infiltrated by spies and informers that it was 
not safe to trust anyone. 

A similar device was used to obtain information during interrogation, 
After a man had resisted giving information for hours or days, he would 
be shown a signed statement by one of his fellow prisoners giving that 
same information. Still another device was to make prisoners who had not 
collaborated look like collaborators, by bestowing special favors upon 
them. è ; ; 

A particularly successful Chinese technique was their use of testi- 
monials from other prisoners, such as the false germ-warfare confessions, 
and appeals based on familiar contexts, such as peace appeals. Confes- 
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sions by prisoners or propaganda lectures given by collaborators had a 
particularly demoralizing effect, because only if resistance had been 
unanimous could a man solidly believe that his values were correct, even 
if he could not defend them logically. 

If the men, in spite of their state of social disorganization, did man- 
age to organize any kind of group activity, the Chinese would quickly 
break up the group by removing its leaders or key members and assigning 
them to another camp. 

Loyalties to home and country were undermined by the systematic 
manipulation of mail, Usually only mail which carried bad news was de- 
livered. If a man received no mail at all, the Chinese suggested that his 
loved ones had abandoned him. 

Feelings of social isolation were increased by the complete informa- 
tion control maintained in the camps. Only the Communist press, radio, 
magazines, and movies were allowed. 

The weakening of the prisoner group’s social structure is particularly 
significant because we depend to such an extent on consensual validation 
in judging ourselves and others, The prisoners lost their most important 
sources of information and support concerning standards of behavior and 
beliefs. Often men who attempted to resist the Chinese by means other 
than outright obstruction or aggression failed to obtain the active support 
of others, often earning their suspicion instead. 

At the same time, the Chinese did create a situation in which mean- 
ingful social relationships could be had through common political activity, 
such as the “peace” committees which served as propaganda organs. The 
Chinese interrogators or instructors sometimes lived with prisoners for long 

eriods of time in order to establish close personal relationships with them. 

The Communist doctrines were presented through compulsory lec- 
tures followed by compulsory group discussions, for the purpose of justi- 
fying the conclusions given at the end of the lectures. On the whole, this 
phase of indoctrination was ineffective because of the crudeness of the 
propaganda material used in the lectures. However, its constant repetition 
seemed eventually to influence those men who did not have well formed 
political opinions to start with, particularly because no counter-arguments 
could be heard. The group discussions were effective only if their monitor 
was someone who could keep control over the group and keep it on the 
topic of discussion, Attempts by the Chinese to use “progressive” POWs in 
the role of monitors were seldom successful because they aroused too much 
hostility in the men. : 

The Chinese also attempted to get prisoners to use mutual criticism 
and self-criticism in the fashion in which it is used within China.’ When- 

a’ POW was caught breaking one of the innumerable camp rules, he 
d to give an elaborate confession and self-criticism, no matter 
the offense. In general, the POWs were able to use this op- 
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a See the paper by Robert J. Lifton in this issue. 
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: i heir lack of 
bani idicule the Chinese by taking advantage of t ‘ 
q p ainei and American idiom. They would emphasize the 
wrong parts of sentences or insert words and phrases which made it ap- 
parent to other prisoners that the joke was on the Chinese. Often men 


were required to make these confessions in front of large groups of other 
prisoners. If the man could successfully communicate by a linguistic device 
his lack of sincerity, this ritual could backfire on the Chinese by giving 
the men an opportunity to express their solidarity (by sharing a com- 
munication which could not be understood by the Chinese). However, in 
other instances, prisoners who viewed such public confessions felt contempt 
for the confessor and felt their own group was being undermined still 
further by such public humiliation. 

Various tales of how prisoners resisted the pressures put on them 
have been widely circulated in the press. For example, a number of 
prisoners ridiculed the Chinese by playing baseball with a basketball, yet 
telling the Chinese this was the correct way to play the game. Such stories 
suggest that morale and group solidarity was actually quite high in the 
camps. Our interviews with the men suggest that morale climbed sharply 
during the last six to nine months of imprisonment when the armistice 
talks were underway, when the compulsory indoctrination program had 
been put on a voluntary basis, and when the Chinese were improving 
camp conditions in anticipation of the repatriation. However, we heard 
practically no stories of successful group resistance or high morale from 
the first year or so in the camps when the indoctrination program was 
seriously pursued by the Chinese, (At that time the men had neither the 
time nor the opportunity to play any kind of games, because all their time 
was spent on indoctrination activities or exhausting labor). 

Throughout, the Chinese created an environment in which rewards 
such as extra food, medicine, special privileges, and status were given for 
cooperation and collaboration, while threats of death, non-repatriation, 
reprisal against family, torture, decreases in food and medicine, and im- 
prisonment served to keep men from offering much resistance. Only 
imprisonment was consistently used as an actual punishment. Chronic 
resistance was usually handled by transferring the prisoner to a so-called 
“reactionary” camp. 

Whatever behavior the Chinese attempted to elicit, they always paced 
their demands very carefully, they always required some level of partici- 
pation from the prisoner, no matter how trivial, and they repeated end- 
lessly. 

To what extent did these pressures produce either changes in beliefs 
and attitudes, or collaboration? Close observation of the repatriates and 
the reports of the men themselves suggest that the Chinese did not have 
much success in changing beliefs and attitudes. Doubt and confusion were 
created in many prisoners as a result of having to examine so closely their 
own way of thinking, but very few changes, if any, occurred that re- 

sembled actual conversion to Communism. The type of prisoner who was 
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most likely to become sympathetic toward Communism was the one who 
had chronically occupied a low status position in this society, and for 
whom the democratic principles were not very salient or meaningful. 

In producing collaboration, however, the Chinese were far more ef- 
fective. By collaboration I mean such activities as giving lectures for the 
Communists, writing and broadcasting propaganda, giving false confes- 
sions, writing and signing petitions, informing on fellow POWs, and so 
on; none of these activities required a personal change of belief. Some 10 
to 15 per cent of the men chronically collaborated, but the dynamics of 
this response are very complex. By far the greatest determinant was the 
amount of pressure the Chinese put on a particular prisoner. Beyond this, 
the reports of the men permit one to isolate several sets of motives that 
operated, though it is impossible to tell how many cases of each type there 
may have been, 

1) Some men collaborated for outright opportunistic reasons; these 
men lacked any kind of stable group identification, and exploited the 
situation for its material benefits without any regard for the consequences 
to themselves, their fellow prisoners, or their country, 

2) Some men collaborated because their egos were too weak to 
withstand the physical and psychological rigors; these men were primarily 
motivated by fear, though they often rationalized their behavior; they 
were unable to resist any kind of authority figure, and could be black- 
mailed by the Chinese once they had begun to collaborate. 

3) Some men collaborated with the firm conviction that they were 
infiltrating the Chinese ranks and obtaining intelligence information 
which would be useful to the UN forces. This was a convenient rational- 
ization for anyone who could not withstand the pressures. Many of these 
men were initially tricked into collaboration or were motivated by a desire 
to communicate with the outside world. None of these men became ideol- 
ogically confused; what Communist beliefs they might have professed 
were for the benefit of the Chinese only, 

4) The prisoner who was vulnerable to the ideological appeal be- 
cause of his low status in this society often collaborated with the convic- 
tion that he was doing the right thing in supporting the Communist peace 
movement. This group included the younger and less intelligent men from 
backward or rural areas, the malcontents, and members of various minor- 
ity groups. These men often viewed themselves as failures in our society, 
and felt that society had never given them a chance. They were positively 
attracted by the immediate status and privileges which went with being 
a “progressive,” and by the promise of important roles which they could 
presumably play in the peace movement of the future. o 

Perhaps the most important thing to note about collaboration is the 
manner in which the social disorganization contributed to it, A man might 
make a slanted radio broadcast in order to communicate with the outside, 
he might start reading Communist literature out of sheer boredom, he 
might give information which he knew the Chinese already had, and so 
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on, Once this happened, however, the Chinese rewarded him, emit 

: him to collaborate, and blackmailed him by threatening ex- 
eae Ate same time, in most cases, his fellow prisoners forced him 
to fi her collaboration by mistrusting him and ostracising him. Thus a 
a rar manne; entirely on his own judgment and strength, and both of 
dex aien failed. One of the most common failures was a man’s lack of 
aE concerning the effects of his own actions on the other o Si 
and the value of these actions for the Chinese propaganda effort, The 
man who confessed to germ warfare, thinking he could repudiate such a 
confession later, did not realize its immediate propaganda value to the 
ae ettan percentage of men, though the exact number is difficult to 
estimate, exhibited chronic resistance and obstructionism toward Chinese 
indoctrination efforts. Many of these r ud wi 
secure, stable group identifications who could withstand the social isola- 


By far the largest group of prisoners, however, est: 
compromise between the demands of the Chinese a 
system. This adjustment, called by the men “playin 
primarily of a physical and emotional withdrawal 
vironment. These men learned to suspend their feelings and to a 
attitude of watching and waiting, rather than hoping and plann 
reaction, though passive, was not as severe as the apathy describe 
It was a difficult adjustment to maintain because Some concessio 
be made to the Chinese in the form of trivial or well-timed coll 
acts, and in the form of a feigned interest in th 
At the same time, each man had to be prepare 
of his buddies if he made an error in judgment, 
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Discussion 


This paper has placed particular emphasis on the social Psychological 
Gemre Stealved aa “brainwashing because it is my Opinion that the 

ss is primarily concerned with social forces, not with the strengths 
proce: knesses of individual minds. It has often been asserted that drugs, 
= S refined “mental tortures” and, more recently, im- 
hypno “er ctrodes can make the task of the “brainwasher” much easier 
"ase dering the human mind submissive with a Minimum of effort,+ 
e fan is little question that such techniques can be used to elicit confes- 
sions or signatures on documents prepared by the captor; but so can with. 


‘For example, see the paper by James G, Miller in this issuc, 
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drawal of food, water, or air produce the same results. The point is that 
the Chinese Communists do not appear to be interested in obtaining 
merely a confession or transient submission. Instead, they appear to be 
interested in producing changes in men which will be lasting and self- 
sustaining. A germ-warfare confession alone was not enough—the POW 
had to “testify” before an international commission explaining in detail 
how the bombs had been dropped, and had to tell his story in other prison 
camps to his fellow POWs. 

There is little evidence that drugs, post-hypnotic suggestion, or im- 
planted electrodes can now or ever will be able to produce the kind of 
behavior exhibited by many prisoners who collaborated and made false 
confessions, On the other hand, there is increasing evidence (1, 2) that 
Russian and Chinese interrogation and indoctrination techniques involve 
the destruction of the person’s social ties and identifications, and the par- 
tial destruction of his ego. If this is successfully accomplished, the person 
is offered a new identity for himself and given the opportunity to identify 
with new groups. What physical torture and deprivation are involved in 
this process may be either a calculated attempt to degrade and humiliate 
a man to destroy his image of himself as a dignified human being, or the 
product of fortuitous circumstances, i.e., failure of supply lines to the 
prison, loss of temper on the part of the interrogator, an attempt to in- 
spire fear in other prisoners by torturing one of them, and so on. We do 
not have sufficient evidence to determine which of these alternatives rep- 
resents Communist intentions; possibly all of them are involved in the 
actual prison situation, 

Ultimately that which sustains humans is their personality integration 
born out of secure and stable group identifications. One may be able to 
produce temporary submission by direct intervention in cortical processes, 
but only by destroying a man’s self-image and his group supports can one 
produce any lasting changes in his beliefs and attitudes. By concerning 
ourselves with the problem of artificially creating submission in man, we 
run the real risk of overlooking the fact that we are in a genuine struggle 
of ideas with other portions of the world and that man often submits him- 
self directly to ideas and principles. 

To understand and combat “brainwashing” we must look at those 
social conditions which make people ready to accept new ideas from any- 
one who states them clearly and forcefully, and those social conditions 
which give people the sense of integrity which will Sustain them when 
their immediate social and emotional supports are stripped away. 
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Correlates of Collaboration and Resistance Behavior 
Among U. S. Army POWs in Korea 


Julius Segal* 


During the years since the end of the Korean War pundits, psychia- 
trists, and ex-POWs themselves have given varied—and often contra- 
dictory—answers to the following question: What were the factors 
associated with the collaboration and resistance behavior of U.S. Army 
POWs in Korea? Many Americans have been led to conclude that col- 
laboration was the result of “brainwashing”—that the Communist captors 
in Korea used some bizarre and magical techniques to wash their pris- 
oners’ brains clean of Americanism and replace it with Communist faith, 
Others have concluded that collaboration always followed brutal, physical 
pressure—that POWs signed Communist: propaganda petitions, made 
anti-American recordings, or informed on their fellows only after they 
were subjected to excruciating tortures. 

In the course of a research project conducted for the Department of 
the Army (2), it was possible to test the validity of these, and many other 
hypotheses which have gained currency since the Korean episode. The 
fact that the results reversed a number of widely accepted notions—in- 
cluding the “brainwashing” and “pressure” explanations—illustrates the 
need which existed for methodical research in an area in which opinions 
far outnumbered conclusions based on comprehensive and Statistically 
structured data, 


The Sample 

` Of the 6,656 Army troops taken prisoner during the Korean War, 
roughly one half, or 3,323 men, were repatriated after hostilities ended.? 
It was these men who served as the population from which the sample for 
this research was drawn. 

The U. S. Army studied the personal histories and prison camp con- 
duct of all returnees in determining what action—if any—should be taken 
in each soldier’s case. These determinations served as the bases for placing 
each returning POW in one of three criterion groups: 


1The research reported here was conducted by the author while he was em- 
ployed by the George Washington University, Human Resources Research Office, 
operating under contract with the Department of the Army. Opinions and con- 
clusions are those of the author and should not be construed as representing those 
of the Department of the Army, — re 

2 Most of the remaining POWs died in captivity, largely in the early phases 
of the war, before the Chinese Communists began their Planned program of 


exploitation. 
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1) Participators: Fifteen per cent of the men fell in this category, y 


at the time the research was initiated (that is, late in 1954), 
who would have fallen in either category had they not already been dist ` 
charged from the military service, 


different: The samples chosen from both the Participator and Middle ‘ 
Groups were stratified on the bases of rank, age, length of 
length of captivity, and Principal places of internment. Within the Par- 
ticipator Group every second man was randomly chosen, and within the 
Middle Group every thirteenth man was randomly chosen, The resulting 
numbers were 238 Participators and 203 Middle Men. Among the Re- {| 
sisters a sampling would have resulted in too few POWs for subsequent — 
analysis; for this reason the entire Population of Resisters, 13g men, were © 
selected as subjects, 

The total number of POWs studied in this research was 579, F 


obtain such assessments it was neces- | 
S were “measured” on Hi 


As an example, a prisoner’s dossier provided descriptions of specific 
mistreatments and threats endured by that POW during his internment: 
yet, no over-all assessment of the degree of pressure the POW endured— 
=| as compared to other POWs—,was directly available. Fhe “Pressure” 

Rating Scale permitted such assessments to be made: To what degree 
was this POW threatened and mistreated by his captor during internment? 


Not Relatively Amoderate A moderate A great Extreme Unknown 


at all little degree, degree, deal amount 
A less than more than 
most most 
A Twenty-seven rating scales of this type, each with six points, were 


devised for this study, In general, the scales covered the areas of POW 
, Treatment, Interrogation and Indoctrination, POW Relationships, POW 
_» Traits and Attitudes, and POW Behavior, 
> The reliability of the data collection procedures was found to be high, 
especially considering the unstructured nature of the dossier information. 
© Code-record and inter-coder reliability checks revealed an average error 


of 4 per cent (range: 1%-6%) for the staff in translating the dossier 
materials into code and rating scale data, 


statistical reliability of the differences among the three criterion groups 
i with, respect to all items of information. The criterion for a statistically 


D 
level were accepted as sufficiently reliable for purposes of this study. It 
should be pointed out, however, that most of the major findings and con- 
clusions of the study are based on highly significant differences whose 
probability of occurrence by chance alone js less than one in 100 and in 


The rating scale data were subjected to zero-order and multiple re- 
gression correlation analyses. The results were utilized primarily as a 


analyses. 


Generalizability of the Results 
} 


It is important that the following points be kept in mind in making 
; generalizations from the results of this study: : 
4 1) This study applies only to Army personnel and their experiences 
Pe POWs, and not to members of other military branches, . 
2) The results are applicable only to POW experiences in the hands 
ko f Communist captors and, although the history of POW exploitation by 
Communists presents a fairly consistent pattern, it should be remembered 
a this study deals only with an Oriental Communist enemy. 
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3) This study concerns POWs captured in a unique kind of war. As 
members of a little understood UN “police action” in which ultimate 
victory was not pursued, the motivation of troops in Korea may have been 
relatively lower than that of soldiers fighting a large-scale war. In addition, 
background characteristics among the Army population at a time of full 
mobilization may differ from those in the relatively small-scale Korean 
effort. 

4) All of the POWs may not have been able to perceive accurately 
all of the events in the prison compounds, or to recollect them faultlessly 
during their post-repatriation interviews. 

5) The basic data for this study were collected under circumstances 
vulnerable to the introduction of bias. In his interrogation, each POW was 
aware that the information he gave might be used in the administrative 
handling of his case; this appears to raise a question as to the validity of 
the data. There is evidence, however, to support the reasonable hypothesis 
that the Participator POW was more defensive when interrogated than 
was the Resister, and we can therefore assume that the bias incurred is in 
most instances one which minimizes the differences found between these 
two groups. 

In spite of these limitations, the data for this study are considered to 
provide the best information available concerning the experiences and 
behavior of the American POWs in Communist hands. Because the direc- 
tion of at least one bias introduced in the collection of the data can be 
gauged, the results may be interpreted with considerable confidence. 


Resisters vs, Participators 


1. Background Characteristics: In general, background characteris- 
tics did not serve to differentiate Resister and Participator POWs nearly so 
well as did traits of personality evidenced in internment, Differences be- 
tween the two groups in age, education level, civilian occupation, marital 
status, religious preference, geographic origin, rank, Army branch, and 
length of military experience did not meet the criterion established for a 
statistically reliable difference. 

The Resister Group was found to contain a smaller proportion of 
men with below average intelligence (below IQ 90 as measured by the 
AGCT) than did the Participator Group—35 per cent vs. 45 per cent. 
And, in terms of their military backgrounds, Resisters were found to have 
seen more foreign service and to have been more frequently decorated by 
the Army prior to Korea than other POWs. The latter difference re- 
mained after length of foreign service was held constant, 

2. Pressure. Contrary to popular notion—and to one of the major 
hypotheses of this study—the degree of pressure applied by captor (includ- 
ing both threat and physical abuse) was found to be negatively rather 
than positively related to degree of participation. The zero-order correla- 
tion between these two variables was —.53, with a Beta weight in the 
multiple regression equation of —.26. 
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It was not the Participator, but the Resister—the POW who never 
řeally did give in—who bore the brunt of the enemy’s pressure. Over 
three fourths of the Participators received little or no pressure in intern- 
ment (over a third got none), with only 3 per cent severely mistreated. 
Additional findings support the conclusion that physical abuse and mis- 
treatment were frequently the results of resistance, but seldom the prelude 
to participation. 

3. Attitude toward Communism. Among all POWs, only 12 per cent 
accepted their captor’s ideological teachings to any degree, and among 
those who did, more than half came away with only a mild affinity toward 
Communism. Moreover, little relationship was found between the degree 
to which a man accepted the captor’s ideology as his own, and the extent 
to which he complied with the captor’s demands for collaboration. The 
correlation between the degree of acceptance of Communism and degree 
of participation was only moderately high (r=.55) ; when other factors 
are held constant, we find the independent relationship between these two 
factors to be relatively low (Beta =.15). There is no evidence that ideo- 
logical considerations were paramount in participation behavior. 

It is true enough that upon repatriation, 45 per cent of the Americans 
who participated showed some “sympathy” toward Communism as a way 
of life, but among these men half accepted very little of the captor’s teach- 
ings, and only a few were so strongly “sold” that this could have induced 
them to do the captor’s bidding. It is highly questionable whether more 
than a handful of our POWs behaved in the way they did either out of 
love or contempt for Communism as a way of life. 

4. Susceptibility to Inducements: In the prisoner’s response to the 
blandishments of the enemy is found the major key to the riddle of the 
prisoner’s behavior. It was materialistic rather than ideological consider- 
ations that made the difference, The Resisters and Participators were 
differentiated primarily in terms of their degree of susceptibility to the 
captor’s inducements of preferential treatment. The correlation between 
degree of susceptibility to inducements (i.e., the apparent willingness to 
bend to the captor’s wishes in the face of offered rewards) and degree 
of participation behavior was .86, with a Beta weight for susceptibility to 
inducements of .52, Our data with regard to preferential treatment indi- 
cate that such treatment was held out to POWs as an incentive which 
was, in fact, later realized as a reward. The correlation between degree 
of susceptibility to inducements and degree of preferential treatment 
actually received was .85. 

How susceptible were our POWs to the inducements of the enemy? 
How prone were our POWs to accede to the captor’s demands in the face 
of offers of special treatment and privileges? The contrast between the 
Participators and Resisters is clear: 91 per cent of the Resisters were not 
in the least swayed by the enemy’s promise of rewards; the same can be 
said of only 8 per cent of the Participators. The Participators were, by 
and large, opportunistic men; the Resisters were not. 
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Opportunistic for what? Were the rewards of the captor real? Quite 
definitely—for those who paid the price. The Communist captor was not 
so unrealistic, and perhaps not so ignorant of classic theories of condition- 
ing, as to expect that a POW would become an active and effective par- 
ticipator if the rewards which motivated him were found to be unreal. 
Leniency to Participators was an acknowledged Communist technique, a 
strategic policy which guided the captor in his relationship with our 
POWs. His bag of prizes included everything from better food to money, 
all in return for the POW’s cooperation—for petitions, propaganda rec- 
ords, military information, or a show of interest in the indoctrination 

nda. 

Per onld be stressed that no POW’s existence was “plush” by any 
means, Severe privation and threats were a daily experience. In their 
bleak and deprived existence as POWs, our soldiers were simply given the 
opportunity to make bargains with the captor: a furlined jacket for 
petition signatures, a position of prestige and power for informing on a 
fellow. For those who craved such rewards and at the same time were 
moved by threats to their well being, the bargains were somehow worth 
making. As one indication of the real meaningfulness of the captor’s 
inducements, it was found that Participators came back physically 
healthier than Resisters, even though they went into captivity in no 
better shape. Psychologically, however, the Resisters came back with 
fewer neurotic symptoms; the acceptance of the enemy’s bribes was not 
made, evidently, without some degree of guilt and anxiety. 

Opportunistic behavior on the one hand, and self-sacrificing behavior 
on the other, cut across any lines we might like to draw on the basis of 
age, education level, occupation, geographic origin, or religious preference. 
Those men who accepted rewards and those who took punishment instead 
are found in the same proportions among all religious groups, among those 
from large metropolitan cities and small hamlets, among southerners and 
northerners, and among professionals and unskilled laborers. The prin- 
ciples which, in our society, place ethical and moral limits on our drives 
for self enhancement, were simply lost for some POWs in an environment 
in which an extra bowl of rice and a warm blanket took on a startlingly 
new meaning. 

Bi Relationships among POWs. It is a fairly common experience to 
find individuals—different among themselves in many ways—sharing a 
feeling of togetherness when faced with a common threat. One might 
suspect that such feelings of mutual concern would have been encouraged 
by the experience of imprisonment shared in the Korean compounds. 
Such was not the case: only 13 per cent showed great concern for their 
fellows; 49 per cent showed moderate concern; 38 per cent showed little 
or no concern. 

As we might suspect from the fact that participation and opportun- 
ism went hand in hand, the Participator showed the least concern of all 
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for his fellow POWs. Fully 60 per cent of this group showed little or no 
regard for the welfare of their fellow prisoners. 

As for the Resisters, the concern for others which they showed was 
strictly limited to fellow Resisters. Toward the Participators they felt very 
little other than contempt and hatred, and, as a matter of fact, many of 
the Resister organizations or “cliques” which sprang up in camp had as 
their mission the beating or murder of suspect Participators. This could only 
have satisfied the captor, for his mission to divide and conquer the POWs 
was implemented by encouraging hostility and divisiveness among them. 
For this reason the act of informing was much sought after and greatly 
rewarded by the captor. Ten per cent of all our POWs in Korea informed 
on their fellows at least once during their captivity. In an environment 
in which one out of every ten might “rat,” it would be difficult to imagine 
a Resister, himself the object of intense pressure, who would not be 
moved to bitterness and hatred. Rare indeed is the individual who, under 
such circumstances, would feel impelled to attempt to dissuade a Par- 
ticipator in rational terms from cooperating with the enemy. In fact, only 
half the Resisters encouraged even their fellow Resisters to withstand the 
enemy to any large extent. 

The picture that emerges is one in which most men behaved pri- 
marily out of emotion and self-interest. The cohesiveness and esprit 
which alone would have made large scale, unified resistance possible were 
little in evidence. 


Middle Men vs. Participators and Resisters 


Differences found between the Middle Men and both Participators 
and Resisters indicated the former to be lower in intelligence and edu- 
cation, and “greener” soldiers. Additional findings identify the Middle 
Group as more prone to withdrawal and inactivity than their fellows. 

1. With respect to acts of participation, the Middle Men were like the 
Resister Group; they committed less than the Participators. With respect 
to acts of resistance, the Middle POWs were like the Participator Group; 
they performed less than the Resisters. What emerges is a picture of a 
group which simply did less—in either direction. 

2. Just as they did less, they got less—of either rewards or punish- 
ment. Like the Resisters, they received virtually no preferential treatment; 
like the Participators, they were the objects of relatively little pressure. 

3. The inactivity and distance exhibited by the Middle Group in 
relation to the captor extended also to their relationships with other 
POWs. They joined POW organizations less than their fellows, and were 
more often alone than with others in captivity. Altogether, the picture of 
the Middle Men—in relation to the captor as well as to their fellows—is 
one of POWs who withdrew from the prison environment, who “blended 
with the scenery” more than either Resisters or Participators, and who 
came out of internment as sec-ers, hearers, and speakers of less “evil” or 
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“good” than their fellows. From the very limited evidence available, there 
are at least some indications that the response of Middle POWs to prison 
life was not altogether a new reaction to a unique situation, but that for 
these men, withdrawal and “anonymity,” the tendency to blend with the 
crowd, were more natural positions to take than was the case with cither 
Participators or Resisters. Available evidence would lead us to speculate 
that the behavior of the Middle Men was born out of personality factors 
as much as or more so than situational ones. 

The single situational factor studied in the research which differenti- 
ates the Middle Men from other POWs is the shorter duration of their 
internment. Prisoners in the Middle Group were captured later in the war, 
and were therefore interned for a significantly shorter period than their 
fellows. The hypothesis that their shorter imprisonment itself enabled 
Middle Men to maintain an inactive role in prison camp is a reasonable 
one, but cannot be substantiated. The most that can be said regarding 
length of internment as a factor related to Middle Group behavior is 
that it was probably easier for a Middle Man to maintain his middle-of- 
the-road position if his period of captivity was of relatively short duration, 

i As for the personality factors, no direct assessments were made for 
this study. There is some indirect evidence, however, from which the infer- 
ence can be made that the Middle POWs were basically diferent from 
their fellows. 

(a) From the background data we find t 
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Taken together, the findings reported here would suggest the chal- 
lenging hypothesis that Resisters and Participators—the minority among 
POWs—were basically not different from one another, that both tended 
to meet the threat of internment by acting out the conflicts aroused in 
them. We can, as a matter of fact, view both Participators and Resisters 
as “deviates” in a behavioral sense: Participators acted in ways which 
brought them into open conflict with the “laws” which govern our national 
security; Resisters acted in ways which brought them into conflict with the 
laws which governed the captor’s program of exploitation. Neither met 
the conflict posed by these opposing forces through withdrawal and inacti- 
vation. In this sense, the Middle Group’s response was no less “neurotic” 
but it was, perhaps, the response that most of us make to threats aroused 
when we interact with conflicting social forces. 


Summary 


In effect, American POWs were victims of an old technique, as old 
as blackmail. Our men were simply put in a position in which they could 
make a choice—either to submit to the enemy’s demands and get off 
easy, or resist and take the consequences. There is little doubt that these 
alternatives were well understood by the men. It wasn’t necessary for a 
POW personally to experience mistreatment at the hands of the captor to 
know that the threat of punishment was always present; the loaded pistol 
on the table between the Chinese interrogator and the newly captured 
prisoner spoke its own message. 

What was very much new—and grossly misunderstood by many of 
our soldiers—were the conditions the enemy placed on the pleasures of 
preferential treatment and the climination of threat. The propaganda 
petitions were not just innocuous pieces of paper, and the records were 
not simply pleasant messages intended for the folks at home. These were 
potent weapons in the enemy’s psychological warfare arsenal. The Par- 
ticipators were not getting “something for nothing”—not by a long shot. 

Over all, what was the manner of our men who—within an area 
clearly defined by barbed wire and barricades—met our common enemy 
face to face? They were not, as some would have us believe, altogether 
weak and submissive in the face of threat, Neither were they, Ta few 
would like to believe, the exponents of democracy in its truest sense. 

A small proportion—15 per cent—capitulated. Many of these men 
the Participators, didn’t quite understand what they were giving up for 
a place in the Korean sun. 

Another small number—5 per cent—refused to capitulate in the face 
of personal danger, and for many, even after the dangers became a reality. 
Incarcerations, physical abuse, deprivations, none of these altered the 
stance of strength taken by these POWs. Their motives in doing so are 
not altogether clear. Be that as it may, in the world of the Korean com- 
pounds in the early years of this decade, they showed a Communist enemy 
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that aggression at a psychological level can be met, withstood, and con- 
quered, no matter what the inducements. 

The largest proportion of our men—80 per cent of them—somehow 
managed to maintain positions of neutrality. That they returned without 
submitting to the captor is true enough. But it is also true that they did 
not carry the fight to the enemy. They simply sat by either in apathy or 
anxiety—and let the conflict rage about them. 

One current, however, cuts across all three 
Middle Men, and Resisters alike. There is little evi 
more than a few of our POWs really understood t 
that was theirs to be waged. The strength of the R 
the Middle Men, the weakness of the Participat 
flected a true awareness of the enemy’s strategic 
goals: to shame, discredit, and conquer us as a nation, 

In this, all Americans can perhaps easily understand that part of us 
which was imprisoned in Korea. If the unhappy years of Korean captivity 


teach us to look to our own psychological defenses, perhaps the POWs 
will have accomplished a mission after all, 
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Brainwashing: Psychology or Demonology? 


Raymond A. Bauer 


The reaction of the American public to “brainwashing” demands 
almost as much explanation, and is in some ways as disturbing, as the 
events to which this term has been applied. An exceedingly small fraction 
of American POWs defected to the enemy after the Korean War. Another 
group collaborated with the enemy. The size of this latter group can never 
be unequivocally defined because of the difficulty of deciding whether a 

articular act was or was not collaboration. Granted we have no nicely 
standardized measures of what is a “little? or a “lot” of defection or 
collaboration under such circumstances; still on the whole, considering the 
circumstances, the record of American POWs might well have been 
viewed as remarkably good. Yet a sizeable proportion of the American 
public and the American press has taken the position that it is unthinkable 
for even a single American to fall for Communist propaganda or to col- 
Jaborate with the enemy unless he has been subject to unnatural influence. 
Nothing less than a combination of the theories of Dr. I. P. Pavlov and 
the wiles of Dr. Fu Manchu could produce such results. 

It has been particularly disturbing to find a number of otherwise 
responsible citizens accepting the thesis that “brainwashing” is based on 
psychiatric principles developed from Pavlovian psychology. Without 
exception the evidence is inferential. American POWs and prisoners of 
the Soviet secret police were poorly fed, deprived of sleep, and in their 
weakened condition often subjected to excessive physical demands. Obvi- 
ously—it is argued—Pavlovian principles were being employed, since 
Pavlov had demonstrated that the fatigued organism is especially suscep- 
tible to influence. Such claims are quite familiar to students of Soviet 
affairs. I have read a document in which it was literally asserted that 
Stalin created the famine of 1931 in order that his weakened subjects 
might be more susceptible to Bolshevik propaganda! 

In the case of any psychiatric or psychological theory that is reason- 
ably adequate, it would indeed be remarkable if some of its principles 
could not be discerned in any extended sequence of human behavior. It is 
equally remarkable that the notion of the “use of Pavlovian principles of 
psychology and psychiatry” should be accepted in the absence of direct 
evidence, on the basis of only skimpily worked out inferential evidence. 

As a student of Soviet affairs, and particularly of the role of psychol- 
ogy in the Soviet Union, I have been continually interested in finding any 
direct evidence of the systematic employment of psychiatry or psychology 
as an instrument of social policy, for either propaganda or eliciting con- 


fessions. 
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In the first decade of the Soviet regime, a number of Bolshevik lead- 
ers—including Lenin, it is reputed—were actively interested in the ve 
tematic exploitation of Pavlovian and Bekhterevian psychology ( ). 
Research was supported, and there were broad attempts at a 
education, and to some extent in industry and the Red Army. Once pre 
came to power, the role of psychology was systematically and a 
curtailed. Pavlovian and Bekhterevian psychology were specifically repudi- 
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Equally persuasive to me is my Impression of the general Stalinist 


methods of handling human problems, It is quite easy to identify certain 
distinctive sets of psychological principles that underlie Bolshevik tech- 
niques of social control, persuasion and propaganda, and eliciting confes- 
sions. But these principles—it seems to me—derive not so much from the 
work of academic psychologists, as from established techniques of Com- 
munist indoctrination dating back well before 
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lands, Other techniques are indistinguishable from the shrewd common 
sense practices of journalists and salesmen of all times and places, and 
are based on psychological, physiological, and physical principles known 
to interrogators regardless of national or political allegiance, or of any 
academic persuasion. On this last point I have the welcome, although 
unsolicited, support of Comrade Khrushchev, who summarized the 
Stalinist formula for obtaining confessions as “beat, beat, beat.” I shall 
refrain from attempting to interpret this within the Pavlovian schema. 

My direct evidence for Bolshevik interest in or use of psychological 
or psychiatric techniques in political matters pertains to the pre-Stalinist 
period. “Brainwashing” dates from the very period for which the weight 
of evidence is to the contrary. 

The Stalinist approach to manipulation of people was such as to 
make it unlikely that the Bolsheviks of that period would turn to academic 
psychologists or psychiatrists for principles of propaganda, interrogation, 
etc. For this combination of reasons I am inclined to look for more obvious 
(less devious) explanations of the effectiveness of brainwashing. It is not 
unprecedented in human affairs that laymen have developed effective 
means of coercion and persuasion. Work by a number of scholars has 
shown that the effectiveness of Communist techniques of persuasion and 
coercion is quite understandable in the light of our own notions of human 
behavior, regardless of whether or not they were based on an explicit 
psychological theory.? Furthermore, as Schein has commented in connec- 
tion with the Chinese treatment of American POWs, the distinguishing 
thing about these techniques is their number and variety, not their appar- 
ent derivation from a single theoretical point of view. 

At this point I should make clear that when I refer to “brainwash- 
ing” I am talking about persuasion as opposed to coercion. No one 
appears to be puzzled by the fact that punishment or threats of punish- 
ment can induce men to colllaborate or to produce confessions of things 
they did not do. Such men are not admired, but they are perceived as 
acting from understandable though despised motives. The mysterious 
feature of “brainwashing” is that people’s beliefs can be changed. Coercion 
can affect behavior, but what can persuade a man to change his beliefs? 

I have specifically called attention to the distinction between coercion 
and persuasion, and have also treated behavior and belief in the same 
way, because we habitually tend to take for granted that these concepts 
are in opposition to each other. By doing this, I have intended to set the 
stage for introducing the observation that in Communist techniques of 
indoctrination, coercion and persuasion, behavior and belief, tend to be- 
come indistinguishable. In a recent brilliant article Paul Kecskemeti 
makes the very insightful point that the Communists seldom attempt se- 
rious indoctrination of a person until they have control over his behavior 
(7). Stalin referred to coercion as “the prerequisite of persuasion” (8). 


2 Cf, the papers of Lifton and Schein in this issue. 
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If we look over a wide range of situations varying from the forced ex- 
action of confessions, through controlled indoctrination under the con- 
fined conditions of POW camps or the special institutions with which Dr 
Lifton has dealt, to the ordinary life situation of the citizen of a totali- 
tarian state, it is striking what a key role is played by the simple fact that 
the “persuaders” have such complete control over the individual’s en- 
vironment. If an individual’s behavior can be controlled sufficiently and 
the information available to him manipulated to the degree that is pos- 
sible in a totalitarian state, a prison, or an indoctrination camp, a at 
able amount of persuasion can be effected. When coercion or the dureat 
of coercion is applied, the individual’s motivation to accommodate ma 
make him a surprisingly willing collaborator in attempting to seit | 
himself, A striking earlier example of this in psychological iteratie is 
found in Bettelheim’s study of Nazi prison camps. Bettelheim reported 
that prisoners “identified with the aggressor”—adopting the baiavioi and 
beliefs of the camp guards (4). Š 

The work of Asch and others has demonstrated in the psychological 
laboratory the extent to which subjects perceptions of simple sam en 
be manipulated by control over their “social environment” in the form aif 
having stooges present stacked judgments. Janis and King have show 
that a person’s attitudes can be changed by having him play a wie =. 
Consider how much more effective enforced role-playing can be in a si J: 
ation in which one’s life is at stake if the role is not played pers ee 
Jahoda and Cook (5) found that U.S. government emplo se uey 
on themselves rules of conformity that restricted their tel enforce 
yond the bounds which loyalty and security considerations s ee yd 
demand. They gave themselves a margin of safety by overt se | to 
But, as lamentable as was the situation of a government em = orming. 
dark days of the past few years, it was considerably less ie oyee in the 
that of his opposite number in the Soviet Union. Reardh perate than 
Burdick, McBride, and Kelman—have in a relatively sh ers—notably 
psychological laboratory effected opinion changes by ‘ce ort time in a 
forcing overt conformity with group norms. Imagine then * ia of en- 
of enforcing compliance to the norms and values of a totali potential 
over the course of years. alitarian state 

Over the past few years I have been concerned with th b 
of political loyalty in the Soviet Union. Despite my thorough pi pe lem 
tion in—and acceptance of—the more elaborate peythalactnal 1 octrina- 
which seem to relate to the problem of political loyalty in Reel: rinciples 
my work with Soviet refugees—combined with exploitation of societies, 
sources of information as were available—has led me to the suc a 
that the key factor in understanding political loyalty in the S conclusion 
is relatively simple. It is to be found in the extent of the conned Ta 

ich 


3 This work is reviewed in Leon Festinger’s A Theo Pan 
Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1957. ry of Cognitive Dissonance, 
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the Soviet state under Stalin exercised over the life situation of each in- 
dividual. I would not for a moment imply that there were not many 
persons who would have been spontaneously and “naturally” loyal in the 
absence of coercion—although after Khrushchev’s recent utterances one 
may indeed be puzzled as to who they were. Nor, would I attempt for a 
moment to deny the importance of other psychological processes. But in 
my way of thinking, the most important thing to understand is how the 
potentially disloyal person responded to a situation in which he had no 
viable alternative except to accommodate—how he not only controlled his 
behavior, but began to control his thoughts and attitudes. 

To some extent one has to arrive at this inferentially, but an impres- 
sive proportion of the refugees whom we interviewed asserted: “I pushed 
my doubts into the background.” Oleg, whose case was recently reported 
by Helen Beier and me in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
(3), described eloquently how he found himself trying to convince others 
of the rectitude of the Soviet order, only to realize afterward that these 
attempts to convince others were really attempts to still his own doubts. 
Realizing that one’s livelihood, and in many instances one’s life, depends 
on his political propriety, the individual's own thoughts become dangerous 
property. One man complained of life aboard ship because of “the danger 
that you might say something against the regime while asleep.” Another 
cited as a reason for not returning to the Soviet Union after the war the 
fact that because he had seen the countries of Western Europe “it would 
be harder for me to keep quiet.” Another says of the doubts he had while 
he was still an officer in the Soviet Army: 

“Tf you kept these things in your head they might come out some day. 
You were afraid that you might tell somebody. Therefore, very few people 
in the Soviet Union think about these things.” 

I said that some of the mechanisms of self-conversion had to be in- 
ferred, Some of the strongest inferential evidence came from case histories 
of persons who survived many traumatic events while living in the Soviet 
system, but reported no predominantly disloyal thoughts or behavior for 
the period of their residence under Soviet power. In many instances they 
sought out positions of responsibility and privilege and reported their 
pride in being accepted as “full-fledged citizens.” These same persons, 
however, reported sudden disillusionment and/or antagonism toward the 
Soviet order almost immediately after being removed from Soviet jurisdic- 
tion—say, by being captured by the German army. One could only con- 
clude from these stories that these anti-Soviet feelings which welled up all 
of a sudden were feelings which had always been there, but had system- 
atically been repressed for as long as they jeopardized the individual’s 
chances for survival and accommodation. 

Not only does the individual have to control his disloyal thoughts, 
but most Soviet citizens are in a position wherein they must affirm their 
loyalty positively by appropriate statements and behavior, Again, I am not 
contending that there are no loyal Soviet citizens who accept the official 
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ideology easily and naturally. However, I was struck by the corrosive effect 
of forced conformity on those whose loyalty had at one time or another 
been shaken. The life stories of Soviet refugees reflect what we would 
expect from some of the experiments on compliant behavior in small 
groups and the work of Janis and King. Where there is a positive motive 
for adopting the point of view which one is forced to espouse overtly, he 
comes to “accept it” privately. 

Of course, all of these effects become exaggerated in persons under 
interrogation in prisons. The immediate threat of losing one’s life or at 
least one’s liberty, or of jeopardizing other persons, heightens the desire 
to conform if one can do so with a modicum of decency. To this must 
be added the effect of excessive fatigue, the confusion engendered by hav- 
ing been examined and cross-examined in a detailed fashion on the same 
topics many times, and the ability of the interrogators to feed in false and 
confusing information. To any one who is curious about reactions to such 
conditions, I would suggest reading Russian Purge, by Beck and Godin 
(2). Contrary to the stereotype of books by refugees, this is an extraordi- 
narily objective, insightful, and detailed account of a number of inter- 
rogations, together with interesting speculations as to the psychological 
processes at work among the prisoners. After a while many prisoners be- 
came thoroughly confused as to just what they had said and done under 
certain circumstances in the past and as to their own motives. Some be- 
came at least partially persuaded of their guilt. But, persuaded or not, 
they eventually were convinced that there was nothing left for them to do 
but to write a confession. 

Clearly the life of the ordinary Soviet citizen, and the conditions of 
interrogation by the Soviet secret police, are by no means exact equiva- 
lents of the situation of American POWs in the hands of the Chinese 
Communists, or of the “reeducational institutions” which Dr. Lifton 
studied. However, in varying degrees we find essentially the same tech- 
niques employed by Communist officials in all these situations, and—again 
with variations—the same sorts of reactions on the part of their victims. 
Every instance of human behavior is properly the subject of psychological 
study. And if any particular batch of behavior attracts our attention in a 
special way, I suppose that is all the more reason to study it. The work 
of my colleagues on the panel has done much to make psychological sense 
out of brainwashing, and has made it clear that it can be understood as 
psychology, not demonology. When one considers the trouble to which the 
Communists have gone—in these various situations—to produce collab- 
oration, confession, or change of ideology, I sce little to wonder about the 
fact that they are—again in varying degrees—successful. For that matter, 
there is more to remark in their lack of success in persuading American 
POWs, than in the sinister influence of “brainwashing.” 

I find myself personally interested in why the Communists were will- 
ing to devote so much energy to the conversion of persons who disagreed 
with them, and in why portions of the American public (inasmuch as we 
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can judge from press reports) were so upset at the Communists’ limited 
success in converting a few American POWs. It is possible that we share 
in common with the Communists a lack of security in our own ideological 
beliefs, even though we both proclaim our confidence that we have the 
true way of life. A single American soldier converted to Communism could 
arouse feelings of anxiety and guilt over one’s own repressed ideological 
doubts. Hence, our eagerness to attribute such conversions to the demonic 
machinations of the Doctors Pavlov and Fu Manchu. The Communists, 
in the role of proselytizers, assert that any sensible man, once freed of the 
crippling influence of bourgeois-capitalist ideology, will accept their view 
of things. By devoting vast amounts of energy to converting every heretic, 
they attempt to make this a self-fulfilling prophecy. We can continue to 
expect this behavior on their part. 

I hope that we, however, may change toward a more mature, con- 
fident acceptance of diversity of political views. 
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Brainwashing: Present And Future 


James G. Miller 
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we begin to recognize the full power of the inputs of energy and informa- 
tion which are now or soon may in the future be available for application 
to prisoners in brainwashing, the whole issue may well have to be opened 
again. 

What is our present national policy? 

At the end of the Korean War American public opinion was shocked 
to learn that a handful of our prisoners seemed to have capitulated to the 
Communist ideology. Accustomed to the tradition of Nathan Hale who 
wished for more than one life to give for his country and to a Navy which 
never has had a mutiny, we faced a situation new in our history, and we 
were ashamed. Our national behavior was conflictful. The services could 
not agree among themselves how to handle such problems. Major General 
William P. Dean admitted that he had contemplated suicide while a pris- 
oner of war, and that he had written and signed two documents which 
the Communists could use for propaganda purposes. He said he would 
rather take poison than be captured by the North Koreans again—yet he 
received from the President the Congressional Medal of Honor. Colonel 
Schwable of the Marines, on the other hand, was courtmartialed for sign- 
ing a single confession. 

Because of such inconsistency, and because Admiral Dan V. Gallery 
(as an individual), and the Air Force (as a service) wanted a much more 
liberal code of conduct for American prisoners of war than did the Army 
and Navy, the Secretary of Defense proceeded toward developing a na- 
tional policy by appointing an Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War 
(7). Several leading psychologists, psychiatrists, and physicians testified 
before this committee, including Leonard Carmichael, Meredith Craw- 
ford, Carleton F. Scofield, Frank Stanton, Julius Segal, Charles Mayo, 
Winifred Overholser, Harold Wolff, and Lawrence Hinkle. With an off- 
hand bow to the general consensus of these and others, that “all men have 
their breaking point,” this committee proceeded to write an intelligent and 
literate report (7) which included a Code of Conduct for military per- 
sonnel when captured. This included the following principles: The pris- 
oner will accept neither parole nor special favors from the enemy, He will 
not give information or take part in any action which might be harmful 
to his comrades. He will state only his name, rank, service number, and 
date of birth, evading answering other questions to the utmost of his 
ability. He will make no oral or written statements disloyal to his country 
and its allies or harmful to their cause. 

This code was implemented by a presidential Executive Order which 
directed each prisoner to “counter and withstand all enemy efforts against 
him.” The report of the committee holds out ultimate mercy for the pris- 
oner on return to his homeland, in a statement of questionable accuracy 
that we did not prosecute any American POW from the Korean War 
where it was established that there was mental or physical torture. On the 
other hand it was made clear that responsibility for misconduct is placed 
squarely on the individual, and that with proper patriotism, education, 
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and strength of will he is expected to be able to withstand pressures and 
abide by the code. 

Despite some military and public dissent before and after the code 
was promulgated (and apparently in opposition to the scientific expres- 
sions of psychologists, psychiatrists, and others) that, in spirit, is the pres- 
ent policy of the United States. 

A congruent view was stated before the Political and Security Com- 
mittee of the United Nations General Assembly on October 26, 1953 and 
succeeding days, by Dr. Charles W. Mayo of the Mayo Foundation (8). 
The discussion concerned American prisoners of war in the hands of the 
North Koreans who had signed confessions concerning bacterial warfare. 
Mayo stated that to accomplish this, personnel trained by the Soviets had 
attempted by subtle means to “disintegrate their minds.” They had “de- 
liberately perverted to their ends the technique of the ‘conditioned reflex’ 
used by the famous biologist Pavlov in his experiments on dogs and rats.” 
Resistance was punished by physical violence, deprivation, threats; co- 
operation was rewarded by slight increases of rations and with promises 
of better treatment. 

He stated that, “It was no wonder that some, miserably weakened 
with weeks and months of mistreatment, had been brought down to that 
animal level of responses where resistance was associated with death, 
where yielding was associated with survival, and where survival on any 
terms had seemed more important than the moral principles that dis- 
tinguished men from beasts. If anything was surprising, it was that so 
many, both of those who had ‘confessed’ and of those who had not, had 
somehow continued throughout to act like men. One man had been sen- 
tenced to death twelve times, and had refused to yield. Another man had 
been made to dig his own grave, had been taken before 
heard the command to fire and the pistols click on empty 
had still refused to yield. Such testimony showed that the 
could run deeper than the reflexes of Pavlov.” 

Regardless of the historical accuracy of the suggestion that brainwash- 
ing is explicit and intentional application of Pavlovian principles to the 
problem of changing behavior, it is questionable whether it is wise for sci- 
entists in serious discourse to oppose spiritual power and conditioned re- 
flexes. To any modern personality theory this seems muddled thinking. 

The inputs of sensory information and of energy to captives being 
brainwashed by methods in use today differ markedly from their usual in- 
puts. To those interested in the social psychology and dynamics of small 
groups, the conformity pressures and the guilts they engender in noncon- 
formists are readily apparent. So are the effects in blurring the concept of 
reality, of divergent perceptions of cell mates and interrogators. All this is 
the commonplace of Sherif (5) and Asch (1). When capture changes the 
probabilities of verbal inputs from 98 per cent pro-American to 101 per 
cent pro-Communist, eventually over a period of time the frame of refer- 
ence of the listener almost certainly is altered, for he possesses a calculator, 
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a decision-maker which learns and which adjusts to the probabilities of 
input in the new environment. 

Brainwashing, as Lifton has reported in this symposium that the 
Chinese practice it, can be interpreted in terms of current stress theory. 
Changes in rate or type of inputs during brainwashing result in the follow- 
ing stresses, among others: sleeplessness, hunger, pain, monotony, ab- 
normally great sensation (brilliant light), abnormally little sensation (in 
solitude), There is also lowering of ego-respect by conflict with filth, ex- 
crement, and lice; from lack of privacy; and from restriction of movement 
by chains, handcuffs, and cramped quarters. An ultimate in ego-destruc- 
tion is calling the prisoner by number rather than name. Inadequate food 
and vitamins also constitute stresses. So do intake of bacteria and viruses 
and the resultant gastrointestinal and other infections. 

We are only beginning to learn empirically of the effects on behavior 
of each of these stressful alternations of rate of input and output of en- 
ergy, matter, and information to the individual. Already it is clear that 
they can be great, oftentimes overwhelming. The interactions of several 
simultaneous stresses will have even greater influence. Bexton, Heron, and 
Scott in Hebb’s laboratory (2) and more recently Lilly (3), have recog- 
nized and empirically examined the influences on adjustment of depriva- 
tion of sensory input, as in solitary confinement. 

Review of much biographical literature led Lilly to the conclusion 
that “persons in isolation experience many, if not all, of the symptoms of 
the mentally ill. . . . In those who survive the symptoms can be reversible 
—how easily reversible we do not know.” He gives as examples persons 
adrift in lifeboats, who often hallucinate aid, commit suicide, are mur- 
dered by their fellows, and occasionally are eaten. “The whole structure 
of egos (can be) . . . shaken and recast in desperate efforts at survival.” 
He mentions the “savior” hallucination common among solitary seafarers 
who survive hardships. For example, “Joshua Slocum had a severe gastro- 
intestinal upset just before a gale hit his boat; he had reefed his sails, but 
should have taken them down. Under the circumstances, he was unable 
to move from the cabin. At this point he saw a man take over the tiller— 
at first he thought it was a pirate, but the man reassured him and said 
that he was the pilot of the Pinta and that he would take his boat safely 
through the storm. Slocum asked him to take down sail but the man said, 
no, they must catch the Pinta ahead. The next morning Slocum recovered 
and found his boat had covered 93 miles on true course, sailing itself.” 

Lilly also did experiments in which he produced hallucinations and 
other phenomena characteristic of mental illness by severe sensory depri- 
vation—staying immersed, immobile, and naked in a tank with ears 
plugged and eyes covered. In two and one-half to three hours, projection 
of visual imagery with the convincingness of hallucinations occurs. For 
example: “The dark curtain in front of the eyes... gradually opens out 
into a 3-dimensional dark, empty space in front of the body. This phe- 
nomenon captures one’s interest immediately, and one waits to find out 
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what comes next. Gradually forms of the type sometimes seen in hyp- 
nagogic states appear. In this case, they were small, strangely shaped 
objects with self-luminous borders. A tunnel whose inside “space” seemed 
to be emitting a blue light then appeared straight ahead . . . If one is 
alone, long enough, the mind turns inward and projects outward its own 
contents and processes; the brain not only stays active despite the lowered 
levels of inputs and outputs, but accumulates surplus energy to extreme 
degrees.” 

The frightening implications for brainwashing of decreasing sensory 
input rates to much less than usual are so obvious as to make us ponder. 
In fact, Lilly has hesitated to extend his procedure much beyond three 
hours for fear of producing serious or even irreversible results. 

Olds (4) and others have been stimulating midbrain areas of animals 
with implanted electrodes. When such animals press bars in their cages 
they pass current through these electrodes. Then they commonly enter 
into orgies of repeated rapid bar pressing, often until they are exhausted, 
The exact mechanisms involved in this behavior are unclear, but it ap- 
pears most likely that the subjective experiences from this stimulation are 
so rewarding that the animals for prolonged periods prefer such self- 
stimulation to any other activity. We do not now know that human beings 
would react the same way. But suppose they would. Suppose every red- 
blooded American G.I. captured by the enemy had electrodes similarly 
implanted and then was given a switch and batteries. After he had stimu- 
lated himself for a few days, suppose that his battery were taken away. 
Would he sign a “germ warfare confession” to get it back? 

Or consider the psychopharmaceuticals. In the last few years we have 
begun to hear of reserpine, chlorpromazine, Frenquel, and Miltown. But 
these are just the beginning. Almost every major drug concern is today de- 
veloping one or more of these compounds, each unique chemically, and each 
with a different effect on the nervous system. One reason drugs have not 
been more widely used in brainwashing is that those available a decade 
ago were not very useful for the purpose—morphine, codeine, hyoscine, 
benzedrine, sodium amytal, sodium pentothal. But the picture is rapidly 
altering, and we are likely soon to be presented with a varied armamen- 
tarium of compounds, each with a different effect, each capable of selec- 
tively and often reversibly knocking out a specific part of the nervous 
system. If you were a brainwasher, would that increase your enthusiasm? 

The major point I wish to make through all this is that the methods 
of torturing, of eliciting information, of producing predictable behavior 
are becoming ever more subtle and are increasing in effectiveness by 
rs of magnitude. Probably this trend will continue, 

There is reason to suggest that the present Code of Conduct of our 
nilitary forces has not yet come face to face with potential technical de- 
l lopments in brainwashing. It is in the T.N.T. age of brainwashing 
velop than a future possible atomic age. An officer does not order a 
taner to remain at attention under ether anesthesia, It is the simplest 
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common sense that no matter how patriotic he might be, he could not 
execute such an order. The situation may not be much different with fu- 
ture methods of brainwashing. The magnitude of their influence on be- 
havior may be so great as to dwarf the moderate superiority of resistance a 
dedicated, disciplined soldier might have over an AWOL. 

Is there a solution? The best is ending armed rivalry among nations. 
If that does not happen, perhaps this country—no country—can afford 
to tell its soldiers not to resist the enemy to the utmost if captured. The 
effects on fighting morale might be too severe. But if we must have war 
in that future time when researches like those I have mentioned may have 
ripened their bitter fruits of application, we could take practical steps to 
prepare the military for the eventuality of capture. These steps, if ration- 
ally planned in the light of such future scientific discoveries as may occur, 
would not all be pleasant to contemplate. 

First, as the Advisory Committee to the Secretary of Defense said, 
the troops can be informed factually about the relative merits of Com- 
munism and democracy, so that they are better equipped to withstand the 
propaganda onslaughts of their potential interrogators. 

Second, the services can explain to troops some of the techniques 
which may be used in brainwashing, to diminish at least the fear which 
ignorance engenders. 

Third, it may be necessary for the services to devise new methods of 
intelligence control, perhaps based on developments now occurring in 
information theory. Some sorts of intelligence might be synthesized ‘and 
processed primarily by machines and stored in their memories, so that 
relatively few human brains possessed them. Destroying papers or ma- 
chines to protect intelligence in them is vastly preferable to destroying 
human memories to protect intelligence in them. Then, classification of 
intelligence would be more rigorous than it appears from the newspapers 
to be now, and it would be done somewhat differently. Levels of classifica- 
tion would be in terms of the best possible estimate of the number of lives 
of Americans which would be lost if the intelligence got to the enemy. 
Furthermore, all intelligence would be provided with a release date after 
which it would automatically be downgraded in classification. All security 
information has a significant temporal dimension. 

Then what should be done about the primary secrets of top classi- 
fication which, if known to the enemy, would probably result in the deaths 
of many Amcricans? Secrets such as those possessed by General Eisen- 
hower a week before the Normandy D-Day? They should be revealed to 
the fewest possible number of human beings, all of them volunteers to re- 
ceive such intelligence. And those individuals should be guarded with the 
care that the chess king is guarded. Furthermore, in the future world of 
new brainwashing methods which may arrive, it may become a grisly ne- 
cessity to provide these few individuals, like Goering, with a cyanide pill 
or other means of suicide. If captured in such a future war before the re- 
classification date of the intelligence they have volunteered to receive, they 
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Epilogue: Something New in History? 
Edgar H. Schein 


The selections which comprise this issue on “brainwashing” were 
deliberately selected to be representative, rather than to expound a single 
editorial position. However, the appearance in the popular media of a 
number of accounts of the Army’s research on prisoners of war, especially 
a much publicized article by Eugene Kinkead in the October 26, 1957 
issue of the New Yorker,’ demands some comment, Particularly since a 
great many of the points made in these accounts do not agree in substance 
or emphasis with material in this issue, Particularly with the account given 
by Schein. There is also an apparently flat contradiction between a state- 
ment of Schein (p. 27) that Communist “pressure” produced collabora- 
tion and a statement by Segal (p. 34) that such Pressure was, if at all, 
negatively related to collaboration, a point emphasized in the New Yorker 
article. 

As one of the editors of this issue I would like to exercise my preroga- 
tive and give my own views on the reasons for these apparent contradic- 
tions, as well as my own perceptions of the history of research on the 
Korean POWs, I certainly do not claim to know the whole story, but will 
put forth the portion I know in the hope that by so doing I can bring to 
the public some notion of the complexity of the issues involved, i 

Interest in the experiences of the POWs in Korea stems back to the 
early days of the war, when U.S, Army authorities first became 


istet aware 
that the Chinese Communists intended to exploit U.S, soldiers for propa- 
ganda ends. Radio broadcasts and mail, bearing propaganda, were 


received from a number of POWs, which served as adequate warni 
a psychological warfare campaign on a grand scale was being waged by 
the Chinese. This impression was reinforced at the time of Little Switch 
ostensibly the exchange of sick and wounded POWs, actually a vehicle 
for the Communists to return a few of the most indoctrinated men to us 
These factors together led to the planning of a thorough debriefing ain d 
medical processing for each repatriate, but the intention was not, as far a 
I know, to obtain basic research information as such, It may have been 
the hope to utilize the dossiers compiled on the men for later research 
but the initial intention was to obtain intelligence information medic i 
information, and legal information which would permit the a a 
determine whether a man needed psychiatric care or not and heile. he 
had collaborated or not. Any inferences based on information from thse: 
man 
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dossiers must therefore be interpreted with extreme caution, as Segal, who 
bases his research on them, points out.* 

b, Following the repatriation, a very careful study was made of each 
of these dossiers and all other information available on a given repatriate 
to determine his degree of participation with the enemy. It is this study 
to which Kinkead refers. Again, the research interest was secondary until, 
in 1954, the Human Resources Research Office at George Washington 
University was asked by the Army to do a systematic study of the dossiers 
as a basis for drawing some general conclusions about participation and 

resistance, and thereby laying some foundations for a training program. 

N Segal’s paper in this issue is a report of this study. 

a This entire effort was independent of the research being carried out 
by me and other members of the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
though the two efforts were co-ordinated eventually, My own involve- 
ment began as a member of one of the processing teams which was to 
return with a load of repatriates during Big Switch. The original task of 
the psychologists sent on this mission was to aid the psychiatrists in giving 
medical clearance to the individual repatriates, but it soon became evident 
that there was insufficient time to utilize testing for this purpose. This 
circumstance resulted in the freeing of the psychologists’ time for research, 

F and eventuated in a program planned primarily by Capt. Harold Williams, 
Major Henry Segal, and me which consisted of the following: (1) A 
study of the typical experiences of the POW, to be inferred from a ran- 
dom sample of open-ended interviews gathered immediately following 
repatriation when the experience was still fresh and unbiased by U.S. 
reaction toward POW conduct. These interviews served as the basis for 
my article in this issue. A more complete account can be found in Psy- 
chiatry, 1956, 19, 149-172. (2) A study of approximately 800 randomly 

M selected repatriates with a series of objective personality and intelligence 

’ tests. This study is reported in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 1957, 55, 197-201. (3) A study of 80 randomly selected 
repatriates with projective tests, This study will be reported in a forth- 
coming issue of Psychiatry. In addition, we collaborated with one of the 
psychiatrists, Dr. Harvey Strassman, in gathering systematic information 
on the “apathy reaction” which was so widely noted among the POWs, 
and reported it in the American Journal of Psychiatry, 1956, 112, 998- 
1003. 

ia The United States Air Force undertook an extensive and highly 

f systematic study of its 225 repatriates at the Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama, under the direction of Mr. Albert Biderman, Dr. 
Herbert Zimmer, and Dr. Herman Sander, This program was not co- 
ordinated with other programs such as that at Walter Reed, but arrived 


2 Descriptions of this processing can be found in Segal, H. A. American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1954, 111, 358-363 and in Lifton, R. J. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1954, 110, 732--739. 
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at similar conclusions. Of particular value were the accounts of how the 
“germ-warfare” confessions were elicited from a number of Air Force 
officers and enlisted men. The conclusions of this research group have 
been published, in part, by Biderman in the Bulletin of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, 1957, 33, 616-625, and by Biderman and Sander 
in the Hearings of the Committee on Government Operations, U.S, Sen- 
ate, June 19, 20, 26, and 27, 1956, 140-154, These hearings dealt with 
the general topic of brainwashing and contain much relevant information 
from witnesses who have not published any of their observations either 
in the professional or popular literature. 

In May, 1955, the Secretary of Defense created the Defense Depart- 
ment Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War to study the whole POW 
question and recommend a policy. This committee heard testimony from 
a variety of experts and had available to it all research reports compiled 
by the time of their hearings. The conclusions of this committee were 
published under the title POW: the Fight Continues after the Battle, the 
report by the Secretary of Defense’s Advisory Committee on Prisoners of 
War, August, 1955, which is the U.S, counterpart to the British White 
Paper on the POWs entitled Treatment of British Prisoners of War in 
Korea, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1955. 

I have mentioned these various reports for the benefit of the reader 
who may want to acquaint himself with some of the different materials 
available on the POW question, In many respects the conclusions of 
official and unofficial reports differ from the conclusions drawn by Kin- 
kead, which is not surprising when one considers the complexities of 
analyzing post hoc reports of men who have themselves a vested interest 
in presenting a certain kind of image of themselves, I have also mentioned 
these various reports to highlight the diversity and lack of coordination 
of the modest research efforts devoted to the POW experiences, In many 
respects the lack of coordination benefited the various projects in that 
independent verification and corroboration were possible, but, of course, 
striking disagreements also resulted when different investigators with dif- 
ferent purposes coming from different fields looked at slightly different 
sets of data. 

I do not wish to point out all the disagreements, but rather to focus 
on some specific objections to certain of the statements and conclusions 
in the Kinkead article. It is argued that our experience in Korea reflected 
a wholesale moral dissolution, that the collaborative behavior and lack 
of resistance of the POWs was primarily due to their own weakness (not 
to Chinese physical and psychological pressures), and that the ultimate 
responsibility for this “collapse” lies with our fundamental institutions 
As evidence of the collapse of POWs, Kinkead cites the high death rate 
due to “give-up-itis,” the failure of any men to escape successfully from 
permanent camps, and the high rate of collaboration, 

To rebut these points in detail would take more space than is avail- 
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able, but I can say that my own interviews and reading of other people's 
findings fail to support this argument. In the first place, the high death 
rate is attributable largely to malnutrition, disease, exposure, and wounds 
which were not treated. Ninety per cent or more of the deaths occurred 
in the first six months under conditions of severe physical stress and pri- 
vation. “Give-up-itis” is of great theoretical importance, but its incidence 
was probably very low. In the second place, the failure to escape was 
largely attributable to the men’s weakened condition, their inability to 
survive in an unfamiliar and difficult terrain among orientals who could 
easily recognize them, and after June, 1951, to the fact that the armistice 
negotiations made it far more prudent to await the termination of the 
conflict, There were actually a goodly number of unsuccessful escape 
attempts, as well as several successful ones, before the truce negotiations 
were started and the prison camps moved to the region of the Yalu 
River. 

In the third place, in regard to collaboration, it is doubtful, given 
the effort devoted to eliciting it by the Communists, that the rate was 
significantly higher than among World War II POWs of the Germans or 
Japanese. It must also be pointed out that collaboration was elicited in the 
context of severe physical deprivation and social disorganization (delib- 
erately fostered by the Communists), which makes the statement that the 
Chinese did not put severe pressure on the collaborators somewhat per- 
plexing, to say the least. After all, during the first six months of captivity, 
some 40 per cent of the troops died as a direct or indirect result of Com- 
munist treatment. 

The disagreement between Segal’s statistics and my statements based 
on interviews concerning the question of “pressure” probably is due to 
different definitions of this term. Segal examined the dossiers for specific 
“acts” of pressure, by which he apparently means specific threats or pun- 
ishments for non-cooperation. By “pressure” I mean the whole complex 
set of operations described in my paper by which the Chinese sought to 
fragment and demoralize the POW group. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of this operation in terms of specific acts; indeed, the men themselves 
could only verbalize the stresses they were experiencing in vague, ambig- 
uous terms, We are here dealing with a situation in which the observations 
of a few articulate, sensitive men who experienced it are more relevant 
than statistical counts from dossiers whose quality as data leaves much to 
be desired. 

The factors which made one man collaborate while another resisted 
are certainly worthy of investigation, but one should not forget that all 
the men were under terrific pressures which make what collaboration oc- 
curred quite understandable. 


3 See Ward M. Millar, Valley of the Shadow. New York: McKay, 1955: Clay 
Blair, Beyond Courage. New York: McKay, 1955; also Treatment of ‘British Pris- 
oners of War in Korea. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1955. 
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on the Turkish POW, partly because they had very few, if any Turkish 
speaking interrogators or instructors, I do not mean to beli 
formance of the Turkish POWs in any way by these stateme 
to point out the lack of comparability of circumstances, 
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our own troops. 

One further point needs to be made concerning 
events on “the youth of our nation.” There is so 
POW population was not representative either of the Army as a whole 
or the U.S. The percentage of draftees in this Population was very low 
(10 per cent or less), and the average level of education of the group as 
a whole was below the average for inductees during 1950 to 1952. I do 
not know of any available statistical description of our men fighting in 
Korea as compared to the Army as a whole, but such is certainly needed 
before we make inferences to other populations, 

The events of the Korean conflict pose not only practical issues of 
policy, but also, as I have tried to point out, serious problems of analysis, 
The greatest danger, in my opinion, is to make up our mind too quickly 
on what happened in Korea, what implications this has for our society, 

d what we should do about it, Anyone Seriously interested in this issue 
rime examine in detail some of the literature cited above before making 
= his own mind. 
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SPSSI GRANTS-IN-AID FOR RESEARCH 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues is enlarging its 
program of grants-in-aid for research on desegregation. A total of $2,500.00 has 
been made available for such awards in 1958, but no single grant will be made 
in excess of $1,000.00. . 

Recipients of grants are requested to submit to the Society two copies of 
any study resulting from research done under the grant, and to acknowledge the 
source of support when publishing research results. a 

A new committee of judges has been appointed to evaluate applications, 
It consists of Drs. Gordon W. Allport, Thelma Alper, Daniel Levinson, Nathan 
Maccoby, and Robert Chin, Chairman, Applications specifying budgetary needs 


desirability of the proposed project must be submitted to the committee chairman 
(Human Relations Center, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts) before 
May 1, 1958. It will be helpful if applications are made out in quintuplicate. 
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VALUE ANALYSIS 


SPSSI is pleased to announce that Ralph K, White’s VALUE-ANALYSIS, 
a paper-bound, 87 page monograph, is again available, In thi 
sets forth a system of value-categories which are defined a 
which are adapted for use with either clinical-personality 
munication-propaganda data. Presentation and interpret 
use of “value-analysis” are discussed. An Appendix c 
reliability and validity. 

VALUE-ANALYSIS should be useful to Social scientists 
chologists who are grappling with Procedures for the an 
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Preface 


In this number we return to consideration of a topic—intergroup 
relations—with which this journal has been perennially concerned since 
its founding. Our most recent venture into the area was “Religious Con- 
flict in the United States” (Vol. XII, No. 3, 1956), and earlier numbers 
have examined a whole variety of special problems in this large and 
complex field. The basis for the Journal’s—and SPSSI’s—persistent 
interest in intergroup relations is easy to understand. This area of social 
life is one in which there is a great deal at stake for many specific indi- 
viduals and for society as a whole; it is also an area which seems peculiarly 
subject to control through organized social action. We have the persistent 
feeling in this field that things need not always be the way they are. This 
means, among other things, that intergroup relations are one aspect of 
social life in which there is an excellent chance for the results of research 
to influence social action. The record of the last twelve years shows that 
this influence has been a real one. 

The present number is devoted to an aspect of intergroup relations 
which we have not examined before, that of race relations in privately 
owned housing, and especially to the problem of the factors determining 
the racial composition of the innumerable neighborhoods which together 
make up Northern cities. This is a problem in the determination of inter- 
racial behavior rather than in the determination of attitudes, and the 
research reported makes it clear that in this area (as in so many others) 
interracial attitudes per se have little influence on behavior, What does 
determine the racial composition of a neighborhood is not so clear; 
Eleanor P. Wolf suggests a general formulation on p. 11 of her article on 
the invasion-succession sequence; the reader may judge the adequacy of 
this formulation in terms of the evidence presented in Wolf’s article and 
the other contributions in the issue. 


Announcement 


We are very pleased to announce the appointment of a new general 
editor for the Journal of Social Issues, Dr. Robert Chin of Boston Uni- 
versity. Dr. Chin has been active in SPSSI affairs for many years, and he 
brings to the editorship. the same combination of theoretical sophistication 
and concern for practical social problems which has been the guiding 
principle of this journal since its inception. He will be responsible for issues 
beginning with Vol. XVI, No. 1 (March, 1960). SPSSI members and 
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other individuals with suggestions regarding the Journal, particularly 
suggestions for future numbers, are encouraged to write to Dr. Chin at 
the Human Relations Center, Boston University, 270 Bay State Road, 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Joun Harpinc 
General Editor 


Race and Private Housing: 
A Social Problem and a Challenge to Understanding 
Human Behavior 


Albert J. Mayer 


For the past three years the writer has been engaged in a study of 
changing neighborhoods. This study was initiated shortly before the first 
Negro family moved into a previously all-white middle income neighbor- 
hood. Before any of the residents were certain that Negroes were moving 
into their neighborhood, a family of three persons—mother, father, and 
small daughter—moved into one of the single family homes. It was really 
a most unremarkable family, not different in anyway from the others in the 
neighborhood. Their little blonde daughter played happily with the other 
children on the block, The immediate neighbors were relieved (and said 
so to our interviewers) that this nice white family moved in at a time 
when rumors were flying about. But the nice white family weren’t white 
at all—they were Negro, because if asked, they said they considered them- 
selves Negroes. A few of the immediate neighbors declared bravely that it 
made no difference to them, but other neighbors put their houses up for 
sale, Within two years all persons nearby had moved. 

The situation described above, in addition to being true, illustrates 
the central theme of this number of the Journal of Social Issues. Where 
one lives, both home and neighborhood, is closely linked to social status. 
When that status is threatened, the individual and the neighborhood 
take measures to combat this threat, usually by fleeing, but sometimes by 
violence. The fact that the threat may be only fancied is irrelevant. As 
long as people believe it to be true, it becomes the truth. In the case of 
Negroes, the high visibility factor, combined with the low status of 
Negroes as a group, has produced an invasion-succession cycle that is 
separating most large American cities into two ghettos, Negro at core, 
white on the periphery. Whether this is “good” or “bad” depends on one’s 
values and point of view. Most, but certainly not all, whites now view this 
as “good.” Most, but not all Negroes view it as “bad.” As the process con- 
tinues, the central city, as a number of observers have pointed out, will 
become more and more dominated by Negroes—numerically, and thus 
politically. Thus the upper and middle class persons who have turned 
their backs on the city and fled to the suburbs will be the most shocked 
when they realize that political control of the center of dominance is in 
the hands of those people from whom they fled. 

The group most hurt by the process is the ever-increasing number 
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of middle class Negroes who are unwelcome among their white counter- 
parts because they are Negroes, and who are in turn anxious to get away 
from lower class Negroes with whom they have nothing in common except 
skin pigment. These are the elements that constitute the social problem, 
a problem offering no easy solution, It should be emphatically stated that 
this is no set of lightly-held beliefs recently acquired, Instead, our culture 
has developed in a direction where persons who view themselves as related 
to the dominant cultural norms cannot “afford” to live in a bi-racial 
neighborhood. This means most people, including those who are not 
prejudiced individuals, as we now measure prejudice. ; 

While the social problem is important, pervasive, and difficult to 
eliminate, the scientific problem is even more challenging. The entrance 
of the first Negro or other minority family into a neighborhood creates a 
new situation, which in turn requires a re-definition in the minds of the 
individuals living in that neighborhood as well as in the “group mind,” 
if I may use that term. Further, it is an event of extreme importance to all 
concerned. While I am hardly suggesting that analysis of the invasion 
process is the only fruitful area for studying human behavior, it is, in my 
opinion, a particularly meaningful problem for understanding the process 
wherein a particular stimulus is applied to a group, and a new behavior 
results, Specifically, the characteristics that make the race and private 
housing problem particularly researchable are: 


(1) It is of maximum importance to the actors involved. Decision as to 
dwelling place is closely related to class, status, and social mobility. Further, 
it is a highly personal and far-reaching decision permeating every phase of 
daily life. This is contrasted with the many social and social-psychological 
studies based on subjects which, while important to understanding society 
in general, are not too important to the objects of study. Studies of voting 
behavior stand out as an example of this type of study. The greater mass 
of people, at least in the U.S., hold no passionate political beliefs; or even 
if they do it is difficult, if not impossible, to translate them into behavior. 

(2) The study of race and housing can be focused around the discrete act 
of moving or not moving, as the case may be. Some human activities can be 
dichotomized in this manner—alive or dead—married or not married—birth 
or no birth, etc. However, most human activities require a definition and/or 
a conceptualization before we can even categorize their occurrence, If the 
study of race and housing is built around the foundation of this discrete act, 
it provides an auspicious beginning for a scientific enterprise. This is par- 
ticularly true in trying to establish the validity of various kinds of attitudinal 
instruments or techniques, Actual behavior (moving or staying) ca be 
compared with verbally expressed attitudes. ` 


(3) The invasion-succession sequence, associated with race and housing, 
is not an isolated or unique event. Quite the contrary, it doesn’t take social 
science training to predict that it will happen again and again, and even 
just about where and when it will happen. Real estate persons, community 
officials, and many private citizens are able to “spot? new invasion areas 
before the event actually occurs. Thus a laboratory situation is approx- 
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imated. Of course each instance is to some extent unique, but often many 
variables can be controlled or their influence removed. 

In eight years in Detroit, the writer has noted in advance not only 
neighborhoods where invasion was about to take place, but neighborhoods 
in various stages of the cycle. Finally, the occurrence of the process literally 
on his own doorstep moved him to action, and the Russel Woods Study 
(referred to in the article by Eleanor Wolf) came into being. Since this 
time, some three years ago, a number of other neighborhoods have begun 
to change racially; and unless the current recession proves a stumbling 
block, new neighborhoods will become ripe for invasion within the next year. 
While I have been speaking only about Detroit, these statements are 
applicable to other northern cities. 

The repetition of the event—with its forewarning—gives the social 
scientist the rare opportunity to extend some experimental control over a 
social phenomenon. I can further imagine the possibility of attempting to 
alter the usual consequence, i.e. complete change from white to Negro, by 
alternative action programs, and then comparing the effectiveness or non- 
effectiveness of these programs. The knowledge that the invasion-succession 
process has occurred one hundred times or more in the past, and probably 
will occur at least as many times in the future, should be an incentive to 
spur the social scientist on to test and retest both his theories and methods. 
In the writer’s mind the substantive value of the subject of race and housing 
is secondary to the methodological and theoretical opportunities afforded. 


(4) The study of race and housing affords a challenge to each specific 
discipline in the social sciences. It gives the psychologist an opportunity to 
study prejudice as measured by attitudes, compared with behavior in regard 
to treatment of Negro neighbors, moving away, etc. The economist has, in 
this situation, a chance to compare the rational and non-rational aspects of 
economic behavior. The sociologist can investigate a phenomenon which is 
an almost ideal case of the sociological fact (people have certain beliefs 
about Negroes which become true because they are believed), compared 
with the real fact (the first wave of Negroes into an area are most usually 
of a class level equal to or above that of the whites in the neighborhood). 
Also in these situations the sociologist and cultural anthropologist are faced 
with a case of two powerful and conflicting social norms and beliefs (what 
people believe about Negroes on the one hand, and the American creed on 
the other). And if this were not enough, the several issues, often talked 
about but seldom studied, can be explored. For instance, the place of rumor 
and panic, the issue of control of the individual by group pressures, the 
Durkheimian concept of the group mind—all are possible foci of study when 
this situation occurs. 

(5) One of the most crucial issues in the social sciences is still unresolved: 
Can folkways and mores be legislated in and out of existence? The study of 
race and housing presents an opportunity for social scientists to study this 
important question, We know that the near future will bring a series of anti- 
discrimination housing laws. As the Griers and Davis McEntire point out in 
their articles, certain legislative measures have been undertaken, at least on 
the state and local level. Pre-knowledge of the eventual passage of this 
legislation gives social scientists an opportunity to test the principal issue: 
whether social change, in an area of deeply held values, can be legislated. 
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School desegregation in the South was another such opportunity. The writer 
is hopeful that something of theoretical value will come out of studies of 
that situation. However, this area of race and housing provides another 
opportunity to test the power of established cultural norms. 


In summary, it can be seen that the subject of race and housing can 
be viewed as testing ground for a number of ideas which are actually 
broader than the subject matter as it first appears. A word should be said 
about the six articles included here, They were chosen because they pro- 
vided an overview of our state of knowledge in this field. None is con- 
clusive, but each points out directions for further research, Although each 
contributor worked independently, there is much more agreement than 
disagreement in both their analyses and conclusions, This would seem to 


suggest the existence of generalized phenomena which make further 
exploration even more promising. 


The Invasion-Succession Sequence 
As a Self-Fulfilling Prophecy 


Eleanor P. Wolf 


There is widespread agreement that residential segregation is respon- 
sible, in the absence of laws requiring the separation of the races, for their 
de facto separation in many phases of American life. Discrimination in 
housing not only results in the psychosocial isolation of the Negro, but by 
placing him in a restricted market, exposes him to additional dangers of 
economic exploitation and sub-standard housing—all of which further 
exacerbate the effects of his abnormal income distribution. 

In public housing, occupancy patterns have been shifting toward in- 
tegration, but these dwellings are numerically insignificant. In private 
housing the trend is otherwise. Despite major advances in employment 
and some other fields, there is no evidence that racial segregation in pri- 
vate housing has declined. At least one recent source indicates the 
opposite. After a study of trends in residential segregation (on a racial 
basis) in fifty major American cities from 1940-1950, Donald Cowgill 
concluded that 


. residential segregation . , . did in fact increase during the decade 
1940-1950. Apparently the Supreme Court decision (concerning restrictive 
covenants) did not produce any significant or immediate change in the 
tendency to segregate non-whites. In fact, segregation increased in the face 
of this decision and other influences toward desegregation.? 


In a large number of instances (unfortunately, we do not know exactly 
how many) the residential movement of the vastly increased number of 
non-whites in our cities has not resulted in mixed occupancy, but in the 
expansion of the ghetto. 

The action agencies in the field consider the sequence to be a very 
serious challenge to their goals and values, For example, a much used 
pamphlet written by two professionals in this field states: 


The abiding problem in the city is not violence, but the frigid withdrawal 
of whites from the presence of Negro neighbors . . . Time and again rashes 
of “For Sale” signs have appeared along whole blocks of homes . . . Within 
a year, it will be a foregone conclusion that the block will soon be all Negro.2 


1 Cowgill, Donald O. Trends in residential segregation of non-whites in Amer- 
ican cities, 1940-1950. American Sociological Review, 1956, 21, p. 56. 


2 McDermott, John, and Clark, Dennis. Helping the panic neighborhood. Re- 
printed from Interracial Review, 1955, p. 3. 
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This racial invasion-succession sequence, in ecological terms, is so 
familiar a feature of the social landscape in many of our great northern 
cities, that it is rather surprising that the behavior involved has not been 
the subject of more intensive study. Almost no research has been done on 
the social psychology of these residential movements. In this paper an 
attempt will be made to examine the assumptions which underlie many 
of the current efforts to stabilize the changing neighborhood, to suggest 
how an alternative orientation (that of the self-fulfilling prophecy) might 
be more fully utilized, and to explore the implications for social policy 
which emerge therefrom. In the course of this discussion I will draw upon 
some of the data gathered in intensive interviews in Russel Woods, a 
changing middle class neighborhood in Detroit. 

In the absence of research findings on the decision-making processes 
of white residents in the changing area, many action agencies appear to be 
basing their programs on certain inadequate formulations which were in 
wide use several years ago. These formulations may be summarized as a 
general theoretical orientation which Blumer has described as follows: 


+ ++ most scholarly thought in current psychological and social science pre- 
sumes that racial desegregation is to be achieved by the elimination or 
changing of the process which brings segregation into being. This process 
is usually given a four step temporal sequence: (1) conditions which im- 
plant (2) attitudes of racial prejudice which (3) lead to racial discrimina- 
tion which (4) results in a condition of segregation.® 


Consider, for example, the following explanation offered by the pro- 


fessional staff members quoted above for the persistence of segregated 
housing patterns: 


Men reflect their true values, and attitudes most directly in the intimate 
primary realm of living that surrounds the home. Discriminatory barriers in 
housing are strong because they are probably the last citadel for those basic 
attitudes of racial antipathy which . . . still exist in the minds of the ma- 
jority of white people . . . (my emphasis) 


And later, on the “panic flight” of white residents: 


There are no really rational reasons why this process takes place . . , The 
whites fall prey to the folklore of intolerance . . , Racial bias has ready 
made for it operating channels of ignorance and accepted modes of un- 
reasonable and stereotyped thinking . . . Since the action it causes is in most 


cases thoughtless and anarchic, sudden and rapid flights of white neighbors 
are easily brought about.* (my emphasis) 


There are no really rational reasons why this process takes place. This 
is a familiar theme in both the theoretical and popular literature in the 


race relations field. It involves a double error: that certain behaviors (of 


3 Blumer, Herbert. Social science and the desegregation process, Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1956, 304, p. 140. 
* McDermott, J., and Clark, D. op. cit. p38; 
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which segregated occupancy is an example) are the result of racial atti- 
tudes (prejudices) which are by definition irrational, and produce these 
“thoughtless and anarchic” reactions. 

If segregated occupancy were simply the result of anti-Negro 
prejudice, we would expect that as attitudes on this general subject 
improved there would be a corresponding movement toward integration. 
An extensive survey and analysis of verbal reactions to questions about 
living with Negroes shows a marked shift in the direction of greater 
acceptance.’ We have already noted that this shift cannot be said to be 
reflected in present occupancy patterns, Further, were the relationship 
between these attitudes and residential behavior as direct as has been 
assumed, one would be at a loss to explain variation in occupancy patterns 
between northern cities, or between various neighborhoods in the same 
city, In Detroit, for example, there are among others, the following: (1) 
all-white areas, (2) all-Negro areas, (3) fairly stable mixed-occupancy 
areas, (4) areas slowly changing to Negro occupancy, (5) areas rapidly 
changing to Negro occupancy. There is no reason based on either logic 
or evidence to suggest that attitudinal differences great enough to account 
for these very marked variations, do in fact exist. 

The formulation which Blumer described (above) as dominant in 
present scholarly thought has, of course, been subject to considerable 
criticism by others as well. Arnold Rose has suggested that attitudes be 
considered as quite unrelated to patterns of intergroup relations: 
“, , . prejudice has little to do with intergroup relations.”® It is not entirely 
clear to me whether Rose favors this separation solely as an heuristic 
device, or whether he considers overt intergroup manifestations as un- 
influenced by racial attitudes, Although there is ample justification for his 
separation of the sociogenic from the psychogenic levels for certain kinds 
of study, we cannot avoid the necessity of understanding their inter- 
relationships. For sociologists to confine their contribution to what Rose 
terms the sociogenic, ignoring processes of definition and decision, seems 
to imply a reification of behavior and a purely deterministic explanation 
of change. 


Mass Panic—Or Reflective Decision Making? 


The racial invasion-succession sequence is an example of a self-ful- 
filling prophecy, and bears striking resemblances to Merton’s classic illus- 
tration: the bank run, Jahoda and West have called attention to this by 
noting Myrdal’s observation that: 


When a few Negro families do come into a white neighborhood some more 
white families move away. Other Negroes hasten to take their places be- 


5 Selltiz, Claire, and Cook, Stuart W., (as yet unpublished) Housing and Mi- 
norities, chapter 9, p. 21. 

6 Rose, Arnold. Intergroup relations vs. prejudice. Social Problems, 1956, 4 
pp. 173-176, > 4, 
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cause the existing Negro neighborhoods are overcrowded due to segregation. 
This constant movement of Negroes into white neighborhoods makes the 
bulk of the white residents feel that their neighborhood is doomed to be 
predominantly Negro and they move out... 


And they add: 


What Myrdal says, in effect, is that the prophecy of racial invasion is self- 
fulfilling. Belief by the whites that a Negro invasion is imminent leads them 
to move out of the neighborhood, the very action that makes the invasion 
possible.” 


Yet this theoretical orientation to the changing neighborhood has not 
been sufficiently exploited in either research or social policy. By casting the 
invasion-succession sequence in this mold we are led to explore fully the 
implications and elements of the Thomas theorem: If men define situ- 
ations as real, they are real in their consequences. Specifically, our atten- 
tion is directed to: 

1. The defining process, as it occurs in self and social interaction in 
the changing neighborhood, with special attention to the influence 
of significant others, both within and outside the area, upon per- 
ception and evaluation. 

2. The extent to which this definitional process, and the action result- 
ing from it, can be considered irrational. 

3. Conditions which tend to facilitate, and those which tend to 
prevent the prophecy from fulfilling itself. 

4. Implications for social policy; clues for control. 


Let us consider first the view that the flight of white residents from 
changing neighborhoods is unreasonable, panicky, irrational, Does the 
behavior of white home owners suggest that of persons being swept away 
on tides of irresistible emotional fears, inattentive to objective realities? 
An important contribution to this question has been made by the psychol- 
ogist Alexander Mintz, although he did not attempt to relate it to sociolog- 
ical theory, and did not suggest its application to residential movements, 
Considering the panic behavior in certain kinds of disasters such as the 
rush for the exits in a theater fire, Mintz hypothesizes that “violent emo- 
tional excitement is not the decisive factor in the non-adaptive behavior 
of people in panics and related situations. Instead, it appears to be possible 
to explain the non-adaptive character of such behavior in terms of their 
perception of the situation, and their expectation of what is likely to 
happen.” (By “non-adaptive” Mintz means, of course, the behavior which 
will bring about the very result that is feared. The resemblance to the 
operation of the self-fulfilling belief in the changing neighborhood is 
marked.) 


Mintz goes on to show that the behavior of most people in these situ- 


7 Jahoda, Maria and West, Patricia Salter. 


Race relations and public housing. 
Journal of Social Issues, 7, No. 2, p. 136. 
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ations is far from crazed or irrational, etc.—a contention which, I will at- 
tempt to show, applies with equal force to the neighborhood flight 
reaction: 


What are the reasonable expectations of people at a theater fire or in simi- 
lar circumstances in which a panic is apt to develop? Situations of this type 
tend to have a characteristically unstable reward structure which has been 
generally overlooked by social scientists as a factor in panics . . . Coopera- 
tive behavior is required for the common good but has very different con- 
sequences for the individual, depending on the behavior of others . . . if 
everybody cooperates, there is no conflict between the needs of the in- 
dividual and those of the group. However, the situation changes completely 
as soon as a minority of people ceases to cooperate.: (my emphasis) 


The first white owner who sells to a Negro certainly does not do so be- 
cause he has a specially intense, blind, and unthinking prejudice against 
him. The next few white families who sell, and leave the area, may be 
motivated by any of a dozen reasons, of which antipathy to Negroes is but 
one possible motive. They have sold to the highest bidder, and that bidder 
is the house-hungry Negro buyer confined to a restricted housing market. 
At this point what are the “reasonable expectations” of the remaining 
residents concerning the future of their neighborhood? 


Traditionally, in the U.S., non-whiteness has been associated with low-class- 
ness; to a considerable extent, obviously, this is still the case. The fact that 
many Negro neighborhoods are in slums, and that mixed neighborhoods are 
often in areas of substandard housing, is a constant reminder that sections 
where Negroes live are “low-class.” Emphasis in sales appeals on the “ex- 
clusiveness” of “restricted” suburbs serves to intensify this association. The 
fact that there are some areas of desirable housing where Negro families 
live as neighbors has not yet become part of general knowledge.® 


Nor could it, in Detroit or other Northern cities of large Negro popu- 
lation, for the simple reason that these middle class areas can scarcely be 
said to exist. Some “go Negro” quickly, some slowly, but so far, they all 
“go.” Why? 

The prophecy is not inevitably self-fulfilling, even when institutional 
controls are absent. No doubt many an embryonic hoarding spree has been 
aborted because of an accidental, or planned, display of an abundance of 
the good which was feared to be in short supply. The potential hoarder 
who would ignore such evidence would indeed merit the label of ir- 
rationality, In the invaded neighborhood, the assessment or definition of 
the area as one fated to become predominantly Negro is not at all un- 
reasonable if: 


1. There is in the community a substantial Negro population, whose 
access to other housing is restricted, but which is able to buy in the 
8 Mintz, Alexander. Non-adaptive group behavior, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1951, 46, 150-159. 
® Selltiz, Claire, and Cook, Stuart W., op. cit., chapter 10, p, 19. 
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area in question in numbers limited only by the vacancies which 
occur. ; 

2. There is an absence of any strikingly unusual features which would 
make the area in question inordinately attractive to white resi- 
dents or potential residents. 5 

3. The white population in the area is able to buy; and there is 


available at least equivalent housing in areas free of Negro 
occupancy. 


The speed of the invasion-succession sequence, it is hypothesized, 
ought to vary with the degree to which the above conditions exist. But 
these “conditions” in actual operation leave considerable room for am- 
biguity on the part of residents in estimating to what extent they actually 
exist at any given moment . . . e.g., for how long can contemplated area 
B remain free of Negro invasion? Is the number of Negro buyers going to 
increase or decrease? Just how “equivalent” is a smaller house in a higher 
status area? More important, as the resident grapples with his own reso- 
lutions to these ambiguities, he must constantly have “his feelers out” for 
the way in which his fellow residents and certain “others” are resolving 
them. For under conditions of unstable reward structure, if others are 
going to “push and jam the exits it would be a mistake to patiently wait 
one’s turn.” 1° Jf a large number of residents dump their homes on the 
market, prices will tend to fall. This is a situation of uncertainty. Mintz, 
in his discussion of theater fires, calls it a condition of “unstable equilib- 
rium . . , a cone balanced on its tip.” This is an uncomfortable situation in 
which to live. 

The decision of the individual white home owner to leave the area is 
far from being the outcome of his racial attitudes alone. It may be viewed 


as a social act resulting from a process of definition described by Herbert 
Blumer: 


Instead of a direct translation of the tendency into the act there is an in- 
tervening process . . . constituted by a flow of self-interaction in which the 
individual indicates various things and objects to himself, defines them, 
judges them, selects from among them, pieces together his selections, and 
thereby organizes himself to act . . . in group life one has to fit one’s own 
act to the ongoing activities of others. What one’s associates are doing be- 
comes the context inside of which one’s own developing act has to fit... 


the expression by them of their expectations and intentions . . . are matters 
which the individual has to take into account in fashioning his own 
ET E 


The operation of this definitional process is most readily seen in those 
situations where ready-made cultural solutions are not satisfactory or do 


_ .1°Brown, Roger. Mass phenomena. Handbook of Social Psychology, Gardner 
Lindzey (Ed.), Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954, 7, p. 861. 


a a Herbert. Attitudes and the social act. Social Problems, 1955, 3, 
pp. —03. 
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not exist. When lines of behavior have not been crystallized, the actor's 
restructuring of the situation is most markedly affected by the concurrent 
definitions of others. Cohen describes one such example in his analysis of 
the emergence in social interaction of the delinquent sub-culture. Situ- 
ations such as bank runs, hoarding sprees, and theater fire panics display 
the above mentioned characteristics in intensified and “exaggerated” form, 
and the processes involved occur at a highly accelerated rate. In these 
self-fulfilling prophecies, the real consequences so speedily become an in- 
tegral part of the situation and thus affect subsequent developments, that 
participants are directly aware of this restructuring of the situation. This is 
in contrast to instances where the operations of the Thomas theorem result 
in “real consequences” over long periods of time. 

Our interviews in Russel Woods seem to indicate that despite wide 
variation in the range and intensity of anti-Negro prejudice, home owners 
in this middle class area, almost without exception, came to define the 
area early in the invasion-succession sequence as one destined to become 
predominantly Negro. It is hence assessed as “undesirable” either because 
they as whites do not wish to be a minority, or because they believe that 
a predominantly Negro area is unlikely to retain its middle class character, 
or because of some combination of both of these. How does this common 
definition of the fate of the area come to be developed? Here is an 
instance of how the study of pre-existing individual attitudes considered 
apart from the behavior of others, would lead the investigator completely 
astray. 


Definitions of Significant Others 


Many writers have emphasized the crucial importance of the defini- 
tions made by various “key persons” in situations where there are elements 
of ambiguity, uncertainty, or novelty, In invaded areas of the kind we are 
concerned with (middle class home owners) we expect research to reveal 
that residents are acutely sensitive to and influenced by the following 
“others,” in arriving at their assessments: 

1. The behavior of realtors, They appear to residents as “experts” 
who urge white residents to sell; they warn of impending area 
deterioration, and drop in property values. They bring Negro 
families in to look and buy, but their assumption is that white 
families will not wish to do so. 

2. The policies of lending agencies and government insuring agencies, 
which could be expected to have an even more potent effect. Their 
unfavorable evaluations of a purchase in the mixed areas, as an 
investment, have the prestige of the impartial expert, They cannot 
be accused (as realtors might be) of profiteering. Their definitions 
have real consequences in the form of (a) the burden placed on 
the Negro buyer by unfavorable financial terms; (b) the “bargain” 


12 Cohen, Albert. Delinquent Boys. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955, 
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feature of housing in mixed areas, which might attract some 
whites, is also reduced by their difficulty in getting mortgages. 

_ The relocation of social agencies, religious institutions, stores and 
other commercial establishments, who “foresee” the impending 
movement of population. 

. The local public schools, which function as a kind of display case; 
which anxious residents constantly examine in order to estimate 
changing racial proportions. It is not easy to know the extent of 
Negro in-movement—even within a limited area, White residents 
take note of the school population, and are often heard to estimate 
the extent of racial change while watching school children enter- 
ing and leaving the building. If the changing neighborhood is 
adjacent to an all-Negro area, as is often the case, the school, 
especially the junior high school and high school—which encom- 
pass a larger area than the grade school—will have a much larger 
proportion of Negro pupils than the area of current transition, and 
will strongly confirm the fears of those in the area that it is “going 
Negro.” Furthermore, it is within the school that the performance 
of Negroes and whites is put to public and competitive test. Even 
if the school personnel is free of common stereotypes (an unrea- 
sonable assumption), the effects of the deprivation and previous 
segregation of incoming Negro pupils may become glaringly ap- 
parent. Often the decision of some staff members to ask for a 
transfer is taken as a signal that the school “isn’t what it used to 
be.” 

. Changing areas see the emergence of informal “experts”: the 
self-styled “two or three time losers” who have “been through it 
before,” and whose knowledge appears quite influential in the 
neighborhood, These persons serve as interpreters of the Negro 
invasion. Their own experience has convinced them of the in- 
evitability of this area going Negro, as have others where they 
have previously lived. Since so many invasion-succession sequences 
involve Jewish-to-Negro occupancy, these persons are found in 
large numbers in Jewish areas. Our respondents in Russel Woods, 
for example, often said spontaneously: “I know what’s going to 
happen. I’ve seen it before in my life—first on Hastings, then Oak- 
land, then 12th St.” (three Detroit areas where this sequence has 
occurred). 

The conventional improvement- or property owners-association 
functions as a means of communication for rumors of impending 
flight, and places in communication those who openly state their 
intention to leave if Negroes come in. If they engage in activities 
to prevent Negro entrance, and these fail, this appears to 
strengthen the newly emerged definition of the area as open to 
anyone. (Our respondents often said: “The Association tried, but 
they couldn’t stop it. There is nothing you can do.”’) 
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These are the “significant others” whose definitions push the white 
homeowner firmly in the direction of assessing the area as one that is 
destined to become predominantly Negro. They function to provide the 
social corroboration which makes the resident’s definition of the area a 
fairly reasonable one. In addition, most of the residents in the changing 
neighborhood are confronted not only with the influences listed above, 
but what is probably the most powerful factor of all: the fact that a 
number of their former neighbors have already moved away. For those 
who move in the later stages of the invasion-succession sequence, this alone 
provides an adequate explanation of their decision to move, They are 
comparable, at this point, to the majority of hoarders in a buying spree 
who “hoarded in order to prevent the hoarders from hoarding every- 
thing.” 

As is well-known, Merton has termed the self-fulfilling social belief 
a type of dynamic social mechanism in which “confident error generates 
its own spurious confirmation.” But what is “spurious” in the confirmation 
that meets the eye of the reflecting resident, as he sees the For Sale signs, 
the moving vans, and often enough, other “real consequences,” as well? 
For example: 

. . when lending agencies reduce the amount they are willing to lend on a 
home if it is occupied by a minority group family, the price the seller can 
get goes down to meet the lending agencies’ concept of the home’s value. 
When a minority group family moves into a new neighborhood, white home 
owners, expecting prices to go down, put their homes on the market. An 
abundance of merchandise always produces low prices. The belief in de- 
clining value thus fulfills itself. 


The writers of this guide for leaders in changing areas then go on to con- 
sider how community organizations can dispel the “property value myth”: 
They must “prove the falsity of the myth to home owners, lenders, and 
real estate interests,” . . . and they must “prevent the myth from coming 
true”; that is, they must “prevent panic flight from the beginning and 
halt it when it occurs.” ° 

How prove the falsity of a myth which comes true before one’s eyes? 
For the myth which fulfills itself is myth no longer. When, in the example 
offered by Merton, the Negro was defined as a scab by trade unionists," 
this was mythical only in the sense that this behavior was racially deter- 
mined—the Negro had been forced into scabbing. Any attempt to suggest 
to trade unionists that this was not the case would have met with failure. 


The Leaving Order 
Individuals differ markedly in their interpretation and evaluation of 
the rewards and hazards—for them—in continuing to stay. In a discussion 
13 National Community Relations Advisory Council. A Guide to Changing 
Neighborhoods, 1956, pp. 29-30. 


14 Merton, Robert K. Social Theory and Social Structure. Glencoe, TIl.: 
Free Press, 1949, p. 121. 
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of Mintz work on panics, Roger Brown has raised the question of explain- 
ing the variation in individual behavior. Speaking of those who begin the 
“stampede,” he comments: 


Inciters to panic are usually described as “excitable,” or, even more aptly, 
as “panicky.” They certainly are, but we don’t know much about the nature 
of “panic-proneness” that is independent of the panic reactions to be ex- 
plained . . . A somewhat different approach to this problem would ignore 
personality differences and concentrate on situational positions that might 
conduce to panic initiation. 


He suggests that study might reveal that: 


... the initial reward structure of the situation would not be the same for 
all individuals . . . those farthest from the exit (in a theater, for example) 
would tend to perceive the situation as one in which cooperation would 


avail them nothing. From this quarter, then, panic reactions should first 
arise.15 


Can this formulation be applied to our problem? As in the case of 
those other self-fulfilling prophecies, the bank run and the hoarding spree, 
we suggest the hypothesis that variations in individual attitudes toward 
money, for example, will not throw much light on the behavior in ques- 
tion, All depositors will wish to secure their savings. Comments from our 
Russel Woods respondents show clearly that most residents are well aware 
of individual differences among Negroes, recognize the personal worth of 
many of their neighbors, etc., but consider these facts quite irrelevant 
beside the fact that Negroes, and the areas where they live, have a low 
rank in the status hierarchy. Our respondents appear to differ in the 
extent to which they consider this low rank justified or not by Negroes’ 
behavior; and opinion is also greatly varied regarding the interpretation 
that is placed upon certain kinds of behavior, e.g. is it racially or cul- 
turally determined. Preliminary inspection of our interviews suggests that 
most respondents reject racist interpretations, But whether one acts upon 
the fact of low status while thinking it “unfair,” or accepts the myths 
which rationalize it, appears to be only one of many factors which deter- 
mine not whether, but when, one must leave the changing neighborhood, 

It is expected that our current research will reveal much more about 
the operation of other factors which we suspect are determinants of the 
leaving order of individual residents, There is already some indication— 
based on preliminary inspection of our data—that families most able to 
secure equal or better housing elsewhere without disruption of their cus- 
tomary living standards will tend to be among those who leave early. 


Clear-cut identification with reference groups which stress the im portance 
of a conventional prestige-address, degree of concern with the local pub- 
lic schools as an influence upon their children, and previous experience in 
changing neighborhoods also seem to be associated with earlier leaving. 


18 Brown, R. op. cit., p. 861. 
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Variations in intensity of prejudice against Negroes, amount of favorable 
interaction with Negro neighbors, and variations in family composition do 
not in themselves seem to predict at which stage of the invasion-succession 
sequence a family will leave. We are at present uncertain as to the effect 
of the following factors: individual perceptions of neighborhood residen- 
tial movement of both Negroes and whites, knowledge of trends in the 
housing market throughout the city, and whether the orientation to the 
buying of a home is primarily as an investment, or is “consumption- 
oriented,” 


Implications for Social Policy 


The interracial neighborhood citizens’ association, usually guided by 
professional staff from community relations agencies, has been the mech- 
anism relied upon thus far to halt the invasion-succession sequence in pri- 
vate housing, The association attempts to forge an alternative definition of 
the area—one in opposition to that stemming from the authoritative 
Sources described earlier in this paper. Unfortunately, these efforts to 
maintain mixed occupancy have not been successful in those situations 
where objective conditions (as outlined above) do not favor it. 

These groups have been successful in improving physical standards 
and facilities of the neighborhood—but white residents do not leave for 
these reasons, (Our investigations show that in many instances white 
residents of changing areas move from housing which is physically supe- 
rior, from a neighborhood which is green and spacious and convenient to 
transportation, to one which is inferior in all these respects. ) The associa- 
tions have sometimes been successful in maintaining zoning regulations, 
though multiple use of dwelling units is a frequent outcome of the low 
income and unfavorable buying arrangements to which the Negro pur- 
chaser is so often subject. These organizations have been successful in 
developing friendly interaction between many Negroes and whites on an 
equal status basis (with, it seems probable, a subsequent decline in attach- 
ment to the common stereotypes about Negroes), an important contribu- 
tion in itself, but this has not resulted in the maintenance of mixed areas, 
In addition, their role in preventing violence has often been considerable, 
but that is an area outside the scope of this paper. 

The functional autonomy of the self-fulfilling prophecy as a circularly 
inter-related system of belief and consequences is such that it is highly 
resistant to change. Appeals to participants not to panic are likely to be 
quite ineffective when their behavior is, as a matter of fact, the result of 
the weighing, judging, and assessing of certain conditions and probabili- 
ties that have been defined as undesirable, For example, a commonly ex- 
Pressed fear of parents in middle class changing areas is that school stand- 
ards will “go down” if a substantial number of Negro children enroll, If 
we believe that deprivation and enforced psychosocial isolation, with sub- 
Sequent unfavorable effects upon the self-image, have indeed interfered 
with the development of many Negro children, we should be the last to 
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insist that these fears are entirely groundless and therefore irrational. As 
Mac Iver has stated: “The more severe the discrimination the mor evi- 
dence it will itself provide to justify its own perpetuation.” 2 Most Negro 
families still bear the scars of their low status in American society, the 
end-products of other antecedent self-fulfilling prophecies. The point that 
needs to be made here is that when the pro-integration community organi- 
zation insists that these are irrational fears, or suggests that they indicate 
“prejudice” on the part of the residents, it discredits itself and may lose 
the confidence of its adherents. : 

The maintenance of an integrated area depends upon the existence 
of some form of control. This control may be “automatic,” i.e. it may 
reside in the situation, as is the case when the housing in the area is so 
expensive that only a few Negro families are potential residents, Or, as 
Merton puts it: “. . . a deliberate and planned halt can be put to the 
workings of the self-fulfilling prophecy and the vicious circle in society 
. .. millions of depositors no longer have the occasion to give way to panic- 
motivated runs on banks simply because deliberate institutional change 
has removed the grounds for panic.” 17 

Jahoda and West have demonstrated that the beliefs and attitudes 
required for the operation of the self-fulfilling prophecy were present in 
Hilltown, a public housing project, and there was every reason to expect 
the same invasion-succession sequence that occurs in private open housing, 
But it did not take place because the proportion of Negroes to whites in 
Hilltown was kept equal by management policy: 


These findings suggest that the circular relationship often found in “open” 
neighborhoods—white fears of invasion, white exodus, Negro influx, and 
confirmation of white fears—need not obtain in the planned housing com- 
munity if proper controls are set up. Whether this “quota” system is more 
compatible with democratic principles than uncontrolled admission to 


housing projects is another question.18 

Can this principle be applied to “open” situations? First of all 
necessary to be quite frank about the extent to which benevolent 
systems have been used informally in education and action 
race relations, social welfare, and the “liberal” movement generally. 
Among the professional staff members in the privacy of executive offices 
this is freely discussed; with the lay board the standard euphemism is “se- 
curing a representative cross-section.” This same use of a benevolent quota 
system has enabled agencies to maintain integrated employment situations. 
For example, there were years when the number of Negro stenographers 
was large compared to the extremely small number of jobs available in 
mixed situations, An agency might have found itself with a predominantly 
Negro staff, had hiring been done strictly on a merit basis. Instead, such 


16 Mac Iver, R. M. The More Perfect Union. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1948, p. 78. 


17 Merton, R. K. op. cit., p. 193. 
18 Jahoda, M. and West, P. S. op. cit., pp. 136-137. 
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organizations took it for granted that it was valuable for them to display 
an example of stable integration, and quietly proceeded to assemble a bal- 
anced staff. Camps and other child-serving agencies whose non-discrimi- 
natory policy is a deviation from the community norm know that they 
must exercise some control over numbers, or they may become known as 
Negro or Jewish. A group of citizens working in an interracial neighbor- 
hood association recently found themselves requesting the school board not 
to assign any more Negro teachers to their local school, lest this confirm 
the definition of the area as one which was “going Negro.” ° (One can 
imagine the hesitation of the committee members, who no doubt had 
many times in the past insisted that hiring and assignments be done solely 
on the basis of qualifications.) 

Benevolent quota systems might well be worked out for certain kinds 
of new planned private housing developments, Without such controls 
there is no reason to expect any substantial success in maintaining mixed 
Occupancy, as long as the existing conditions approximate those listed on 
page 12. Underlying the neighborhood improvement programs of the 
interracial organization is the view that by establishing a network of com- 
munication among residents, and by making more salient the plans of 
those who intend to stay, persuasive techniques can be employed and 
group support offered those who are attempting to establish new norms of 
behavior—thus preventing the prophecy from fulfilling itself. Stated com- 
mitments to remain, it is hoped, could function as social controls, although 
lacking institutional force. This is not a realistic appraisal. Even assuming 
for the moment that the association could persuade white residents that 
their belief in the destiny of the area is unfounded, it has no control over 
the incoming buyers. A certain number of vacancies unrelated to racial 
Problems will occur in any area, If these “normal” vacancies are filled by 
and large with Negro buyers, which will tend to be the case as long as 
other areas are closed to them, the neighborhood will move inexorably 
toward Negro occupancy. As this is perceived by residents, even the 
Staunchest members of the association will change their intentions. The 
organization also has the latent function of making this defection both 
more conspicuous and more influential. i 

The efforts of the local interracial association to create an island of 
mixed occupancy share some of the defects of the fallacious “privatized 
solutions” discussed by Merton several years ago.7° Some kinds of change 
Must proceed all at once: they are not susceptible to piecemeal alteration. 
Tt is clear that to desegregate only one school in a community, while leav- 
Ing all others segregated—and available to white pupils—would tend to 
convert the open school into one used predominantly by Negroes. In many 
respects the interracial neighborhood group is in a similar situation. 

Every integrationist who has worked in a local citizens group to 

*° Wyant, William K. Holding action. New Leader, July 8, 1957, pp. 16-19. 
(Ra a Merton, R. Discrimination and the American Creed. R. M. Mac Iver 
‘J> New York: Harper Bros., 1949, p. 105. 
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stabilize an area has experienced the paradoxical reaction of dismay when, 
after the initial in-movement has changed the proportions of the area sub- 
stantially, new Negro families continue to appear. A typical reaction of 
those who became deeply involved in efforts to maintain a mixed area was: 


I finally faced the fact that I was hoping that vacancy down the block 
would be filled by just about any half-way decent white family, and that I d 
be worried sick if another Negro family—no matter how nice—moved in. 
It struck me that this was an awfully queer state of mind for someone who 
always had worked sincerely for racial equality. But I knew how many of 
our neighbors were wavering . . . and that this might decide them to leave. 


You can’t imagine how jittery you can get, watching for For Sale signs and 
moving vans. 


To continue the attempt to achieve mixed occupancy through neigh- 
borhood organizations only invites discouragement, and even cynicism, 
about the possibilities of attaining this goal, Continued failures also offer 
ammunition to opponents of racial equality who use them as proof that 
mixed occupancy “won’t work.” An alternative program is beyond the 
scope of this paper. In general it has been outlined by Charles Abrams 
and others, and stresses action programs to abolish discriminatory practices 
in all phases of housing, and in all sections of the urban community, and 
to make more low-cost housing available. This is obviously not going to be 
achieved overnight, In new planned developments that come into being 
before discriminatory practices have been eliminated from all parts of the 
local community, it may be possible to work out quota systems on some 
basis acceptable to all, At the same time, efforts to normalize the income 
distribution of non-whites need to be intensified, or economic selection 


will serve to segregate our cities almost as effectively as racial discrimina- 
tion has in the past. 
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Housing Discrimination, Changing Neighborhoods, 
and Public Schools 


S. Joseph Fauman 


Demonstrations of the fact that the areas of residence of Americans 
are related to their status have been numerous in recent years. There is no 
doubt to the student of American and European communities that neigh- 
borhoods have a status that is agreed upon by knowledgeable local ob- 
servers, Bauer indeed states the matter explicitly. In discussing the pattern- 
ing of housing she points out: 

One of the influences is undoubtedly the strong trend toward economic 

segregation, which has been operating in most modern cities for the past 

century . . . But it should be noted that the trend toward class separation on 

a geographic basis has been fairly universal, not only in America but also in 

England with no race problems, and even in the Scandinavian countries 

with much weaker class distinctions than here. It was reinforced by the 

upper-middle-class flight to the suburbs, which tends to result in stratifica- 
tion not only by districts but by whole communities and towns, and on the 
other hand by public housing construction in central districts, limited to 

low income families.” (2), pp. 21-22. 


_ Certainly one factor in the problem of segregated housing, discrimi- 
nation in housing, and changing neighborhoods has been the existence of 
residential areas of homogeneous status and class character in a society 
Where, in addition to other attributes of status and social class, race, 
religion, and ethnic background differentiate persons as to their social 
Status. The status homogeneity of any residential area in a community is 
threatened when individuals of lower status aspire to, succeed in, or are 
forced to reside in that area, Often such individuals are more easily visible 
Socially as having superior or inferior status, compared with “old” residents 
Of status homogeneous areas, because of their skin color, name, religious 
Practice, etc. 3 
ai In addition to the status homogeneity of residential areas, there is 
ie stantial evidence that the public school which services given residential 
areas is also marked by social class and status characteristics in member- 
B curriculum, extra-curricular activities, etc. It would be strange if 
ri Ools did not reflect in their operation the values and goals of the resi- 
Sents of the area they service. This is particularly true in middle and 
B class areas, In working class and slum areas the schools (in facilities, 
ürriculum, and services) often reflect the status position rather than the 
Boals of the residents they serve. 
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Data are numerous confirming the use of education as a major 
vehicle for social mobility both personally and generationally in America. 
Put together, then, the mobility patterns of individuals, the use of the 
educational process as a major vehicle of mobility for one’s children, the 
class character of schools, and the need to express one’s status or status 
aspirations by one’s area of residence, and an additional insight into the 
factors maintaining and breaking down the stability of status of residential 
neighborhoods is the result. The purpose of this paper is to place some of 
these factors into perspective, to document some aspects of the change 
cycle, and to suggest questions for future investigation. 


* * * * $ * 


It is immediately apparent that, with the exception of some few areas 
such as Beacon Hill, the homogeneity of status of a residential area exists 
only for a brief part of the life span of the dwelling units involved, Among 
the factors to consider are the growth patterns of metropolitan areas, 
changing land use patterns, the family cycle of occupancy, and physical 
obsolescence, all of which are important. Certainly relatively few homo- 
geneous areas of middle or upper class status retain such status for more 
than twenty or thirty years in our rapidly growing metropolitan aggrega- 
tions. Family life cycles plus the cost of a middle or upper class home 
restrict the length of time homes are likely to be occupied by a family. As 
Duvall points out (3), p. 22, the average length of time in years from a 
marriage to the death of one spouse was about 30 years in 1890, and 
about 41 years in 1950. Since Some years pass till maximum family size 
and income are achieved, the middle and upper class family in their home 


of longest residence, generally own the same home for twenty years at the 
most (4), pp. 74-75. 


Given a maximum twenty year cycle of turnover of ow 
must now add into the picture obsolescence of the home, 
use patterns as a function of growth and decline of vario 
metropolitan area, and finally the development of new stat 
factors taken together mean that in less than twenty or 
residential area of homogeneous status has been settled 
portunities arise for in-movement by reason of turnover 
the hands of such individual owners, as the result of “the empty nest” 
(married children and a house too big), death, dissolution of the 


family, etc. It is at this point of greater than usual turnover of residence 


that the area is now competing with an older product for new purchasers 


of status; less favorable financing terms than new developments (as has 
been true since the growth of FHA financing) ; newer styles in areas of 
comparable status; and the actual or potential encroachments associated 
with other land uses: for example, expressways, zoning changes, creation 
of bus routes in the area, etc. 

During the period since World War I, two developments have been 


occurring in large American cities: the rise in status of the children of the 
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foreign born, and the in-migration of Negroes at an increasing pace, ac- 
companied by the rising socio-economic level of the urban Negro. These 
developments and the turnover pattern described above have largely coin- 
cided, The impact of the coincidence has been accentuated, however, due 
to a factor heretofore unmentioned. I refer to the restrictive covenant and 
its effects as documented by Abrams (1) and others. The legal assault on 
the enforceability by government of the restrictive covenant which was 
successful in May, 1948, meant that areas formerly homogencous not only 
in status but in religion, race, and ethnic origin were no longer capable of 
being artificially maintained by the courts. 


* * * * * = 


The pattern has been clear. While reference here is largely made to 
One city, the pattern is similar in northern and western cities of large 
heterogencous populations and a high proportion of single family and 
two family dwelling units, such as Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, etc. 
The neighborhood of homogeneous status, as it approached the period 
when its residents were being replaced most rapidly by death and family 
cycle changes, was infiltrated by the successful members of the white and 
the non-white minority groups—Catholics, Jews, Eastern or Southern 
Europeans, Negroes, or Asiatics. As the infiltration was attempted, legal 
Proceedings, buying out the newcomer, ostracism, occasionally demonstra- 
tions or violence were attempted. When these failed, as they sooner or 
later did in areas already ripe for succession (for reasons noted above), 
the in-migration continued. Indeed the process was accelerated, it appears, 
to the degree that the newcomers had been segregated in areas too small 
for their expanding numbers. . 

Data are numerous, however, to demonstrate that when the size of 
the infiltrating minority is small, and not increasing rapidly in numbers, 
neighborhoods do not rapidly lose their previous homogeneous stau; 
When the numbers of the incoming group are large, rapidly increasing, 
and/or when the incoming group has been segregated in overcrowded 
areas, the picture is often different. . 

What is the role of the school in all this? It cannot be stated with 
Precision. The school may play many roles in these dynamic invasion- 
Succession cycles, Apparently, once the entrance of the newcomers has 
Occurred, the school can be either a force for stability or for change. The 
influence of the school in the changing neighborhood varies in terms of at 
least the following factors: (a) the size, speed, and probable magnitude 
of the change; (b) the class character of the neighborhood ; (c) the 
Physical facilities of the school, and the congruence of school policies and 
curriculum with the needs and goals of residents—old and new; (d) the 
extent to which the school sees its role as that of helping the newcomers 
achieve the goals of the old residents; (e) the extent of educational 
deprivation of the incoming children; (£) the extent to which the change 
in composition overcrowds facilities in the school; (g) the character of 
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the school’s relationship to the local community it serves, as in PTA, eo 
(h) the age range and age distribution of the incoming children; (i) t F 
perception of the incoming group by the old” settlers, and their ape 
tations as to the impact of this in-migration on the school; (j) prevailing 
attitudes among “old” residents about changing neighborhoods. 

It is both interesting and significant that the literature reveals few 
investigations beyond the journalistic level which deal with the relation- 
ship of schools and what they do to the process of neighborhood change 
and stability. Since studies of this type are so rare, perhaps the most use- 
ful way of analyzing the problem is to indicate by case description some 
of the relationships involved, and to indicate the socio-psychological fac- 
tors which it may be useful to consider in the analysis of such problems. 

It seems clear that lower class areas do not have the same kind of 
problems regarding change as do middle and upper class areas, Some of 
the many reasons are: (a) to the extent that large scale public housing 
in metropolitan areas exists, it is largely found in core or depressed areas 
of the metropolis, The need for public housing is overriding, and is so 
great that white residents’ behavior is dictated by that factor, to the ex- 
clusion of other status and mobility considerations; (b) in the area of 
private housing, again it is at the lower income levels that one lives where 
one has to and not where one wants to. Such locations tend also to be the 
areas of Negro residence as well. Inability to leave the situation, rather 
than willingness to accept it, seems to be the key point, 

The situation of the upper class area also differs from lower and 
middle class cases. For one thing there are very few families in the total 
community—even among white Protestant Americans—who have reached 
the income and status level possible for a move to an upper class area of 
residence. The number of members of minority groups reaching such 
positions is minute in proportion both to their relative numbers and to 
the absolute numbers of the upper class. Hence, in-migration could never, 
at this point in our urban development, numerically overwhelm upper class 
neighborhoods, It is rarely viewed even as a potential threat. Upper class 
families use private schools for their children sufficiently often so that 
other things being equal, the public school and what occurs in it carry 
less weight for neighborhood change in upper class residential areas, 

In middle class areas the problem of changing neighborhoods can 
often relate to school problems. Middle class families’ goals for their chil- 
dren include academic education at a high priority level, Consider one 
case as typical of a pattern now frequently repeated, A school service area, 
about thirty years old, contains several elementary schools and a junior 
high school. The junior high school, from its erection till shortly after 
World War II, had a student body whose curriculum goals were almost 
evenly divided between college preparatory and high school terminal 
programs. Shortly after World War II the neighborhood begins to change 
racially, The change, after initial panic to sell, proceeds more slowly be- 
cause of the housing shortage; and with no overt incident, demonstration, 
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or hostility. Many middle class white families accepting of, or desiring 
interracial neighborhood living—school teachers, independent profes- 
sionals, labor union functionaries, college faculty personnel, white minority 
group liberals—all needing spacious, comfortable housing, centrally lo- 
cated, in good condition, fairly priced, deliberately move into the school 
service area of one elementary school of high academic standards. So do 
many middle class Negro families. Both groups work harmoniously for a 
stable interracial school and neighborhood. 

The white and colored families in the elementary school neighbor- 
hood form a parent-teacher organization, They plan and carry out a 
Halloween party for almost 1000 children of the area on the school 
grounds, For the first time in many years there is no serious vandalism, 
nor are any children injured on Halloween. Neighbors meet in each 
others homes, working on projects to better their neighborhood—white 
and colored, Christian and Jew. The school too, despite the fears of some 
parents and teachers, though increasing in enrollment, continues to do a 
satisfactory job for some time. 

Evidence of a desire for interracial living, of an ability to get along, 
of healthy interracial attitudes on the part of many members of both 
races was cited by residents of the area, and by community workers, as 
showing that neighborhood stability and interracial living were com- 
patible. . 

_ Five years after the change had begun numerous white families still 
lived in the area, but the population was now predominantly colored. The 
newer colored families moving in were of a lower economic level, a lower 
level of cultural achievement in the home. Now the white and Negro 
families who had successfully pioneered an interracial school and neigh- 
borhood showing promise of stability, began to move out. What hap- 
pened? The answer is that not very much had happened in the elementary 
school, but junior high school was different. 

In the junior high school in 1948, entering seventh graders largely 
read at seventh grade levels or above. They were destined by their parents 
in large numbers for college. In 1953 a majority of the entering students 
tested considerably below grade level at entrance to the seventh grade, 
and the number of college preparatory students had so dwindled, that 
foreign language courses, and other appurtenances to the traditional pre- 
college curriculum could no longer be maintained. So, many college 
Oriented parents, white and Negro, either moved or petitioned the school 
board for a change of boundaries, so that their children could go to an- 
other junior high school, also interracial, whose academic courses were 
what they wished for their children, Residents who had lived in the area 
Prior to 1948, and those newcomers academically oriented for their chil- 
dren, have left in increasing numbers since 1953, Many of those who left, 
both white and colored ave still resolved upon living in unrestricted neigh- 
borhoods, and have moved either to mixed neighborhoods, or to neighbor- 

Gods with mixed schools. 
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Residents of this and similar areas, both white and colored, were by 
1956 to be found living in still another middle class interracial area. This 
time the area of the elementary school included both middle and working 
class families. Again, the school was good. The junior high and the high 
school both had very few colored students, Yet here, too, the middle class 
neighborhood part of the elementary school district is changing rapidly. 
What happened? . 

Once again, it appears that white families have ceased to move into 
the area as the working of the family cycle has made homes available. The 
recent white in-migrants to the area tended to have children of elemen- 
tary and junior high school age; the older white residents do not, Here, 
as home after home is sold and no significant number of white buyers 
appear, white residents with children of school age have begun to move. 
The neighborhood has become defined—by the reference groups of the 
white residents, and by some residents themselves—as of lowered status, 
and/or as a “Negro” neighborhood. From this definition, and from the 
similarly presumed deterioration of schools as neighborhoods change 
racially, the white residents, by their behavior, have come to a conclusion. 
Once more a neighborhood becomes a part of the ghetto. If one talks to 
residents of such middle class areas that have changed, the following 
“facts” are recited as evidence of the need to migrate: 

a) overcrowding in the schools of at least ten similar school areas. 
(True) x 

b) in the schools so affected, standards of achievement are now 
lower. (True in some schools) 

c) the lowered achievement is the result of the overwhelming 
predominance of Negro children, who have deprived educa- 
tional backgrounds, or who are without the potential for 
achievement. (True in some schools) 

d) nothing can be done to improve the situation, therefore it is best 
to move. (Untrue) 

The facts are that in a situation where monies available to a school 
boom, where both migration from without the metropol 
migration have been heavy, most schools are overcrow 
regard to their racial composition. As long as such a conditi 
not strange that administrators struggle to house 
try to secure enough teachers, and underemphasi 
educationally deprived child. This deprivation is 
It is a function of (a) deprived homes; (b) inferior schools to which chil- 
dren have gone prior to getting into good ones; (c) the inferior school 
facilities and curricula to which the children who are in-migrants from 
rural areas often have been exposed to, etc, The problem is neither one of 
color nor is it irremediable. Educators in many cities have urged that the 
example of Washington’s public school procedures when schools were in- 
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tegrated would solve the problems of standards elsewhere. What are the 

Washington procedures? Briefly they include (a) maintenance of stand- 
t ards, by refusal to promote unless they were reached; (b) remedial work 
) for those below standard; (c) lowered class size where necessary; (d) in- 
j creased incentives for pupils, parents, and teachers to achieve the stand- 
f ards. Such a prescription certainly is transferable, 

What has happened in the cases briefly described above can be 
duplicated in all-white and in interracial areas in many northern and 
western cities, Our concern here is with the interracial neighborhood 
alone, but what happens elsewhere may be of significance in suggesting 

\ Possible solutions, Important to note is the fact that many who move be- 
. cause of their concern with schools have an unreal concern, That is to say 
—they believe the schools are deteriorating academically, or they expect 
them to—but it is not so, nor does it happen. Here Mac Iver’s “self-fulfill- 
ing postulate” is working once more. The experience of Washington and 
St. Louis demonstrate that, even with initial inferior achievement, incom- 
ing Negro students can and do come up to the level of the white students. 
But this only happens when a school faculty and a school board believe, 
and act on the belief, that this is not only possible but necessary, 
The impact of school situations on changing neighborhoods, it has 
been hypothesized, can be and often is a key factor in the rate of change 
‘ofa neighborhood in middle class areas, Working class and depressed areas 
are situations, it has been suggested, where what happens in schools 
neither causes established residents to remain or move, nor attracts new- 
comers, Upper class areas can similarly be excluded from consideration 
Since the number of Negro immigrants could not be enough, numerically, 
to change the character of any school’s policy or curriculum, in such an 
area. The key places where the school situation can and does influence 
the neighborhood situation, is in upper-middle, middle, and lower middle 
class neighborhoods. . . 
t seems useful, too, to note that no single school community, as in 
the case of the elementary schools cited above, can solve the problem 
alone, The maintenance of levels of achievement in an elementary school 
* Not enough, The level must be maintained through the junior high and 
ye nigh schoo] levels, This is a tall order, since if a large area is changing, it 
~ 18 entirely possible that some parts of the area may change to a type of use 
and occupancy standard which overcrowds schools, and presents achieve- 
» Ment problems so great that the junior high or high school district is 
Swamped. : F 
A factor which has not been discussed is the way in which, in a 
© Metropolitan area, neighborhoods are changing. If changes are numerous 
“and widely spread, “escape” possibilities are less than if changes occur 
| Only in areas contiguous to the existing ghetto, and are few in number. In 
E 
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-the former situation school changes, if they occur, may be remediable 
>More easily; and the change to new ghettos can be slowed down and 
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stopped—at least potentially. In the latter case, what happens pe in 
the school or the neighborhood will not for long delay the new ghetto— 
the pressure for housing inside the old one is too great. cs 

Here the role of the “lily white” and/or religiously, even denomina 
tionally, homogeneous suburb must be considered. To the extent that our 
northern and western metropolitan areas, as argued by Grodzins, are in- 
creasingly found to be composed of a central city decaying at the ae 
with an ever increasing proportion of its population non-white, ie ae 
by a ring of independently governed all-white suburbs, the escape hatc 
is open for the family fleeing the mixed neighborhood. For how long—that 
is another question, If the experience of white minorities is any guide, in 
regard to middle class areas of the kind we are concerned with, the all- 
white suburb will not remain so for many years, The Jewish minority has 
shown this in many communities. 

* * * * * * 


Having sketched some of the factors in 
typical situations, what suggestions of linkage 
tion, changing neighborhoods, and the role of 
propositions are useful for research testing? 
assumptions for testing, with which proponents of “open,” or “demo- 
cratic,” or “interracial” housing have not as yet come to grips, but which 
seem valid in the light of existing social pattern: 


volved, and depicted some 
between housing discrimina- 
schools are suggested? What 
The following statements are 


j 


1. Neighborhoods are striving, and will continue to strive, to achieve ho- R 


mogeneity in status. 

2. Ethnic, religious, racial groups, 
access to housing by socio-econo: 
proportionately to their numbers 
level. 

3. The residents of an area of homogeneous status mark. 
clustering will, once penetrated by another group, disperse and recluster 
more rapidly than will the residents of a homogeneous status area not 
marked by ethnic clustering, (“Ethnic” here includes religious, national- , 
origin, and racial groups.) 

4. The impact of the operation of the school upon the process of change/ 
in a homogeneous status area will be determined not only by what hap 
pens in the school, but perhaps more importantly, by what is believed 
by the residents as to what will happen, and is happening. 5 i 

5. The extent to which school processes affect the rate of change, or stability 
of an area once penetrated by a minority, are a function of at least the 
following factors: 

a) the pressure for housing in the incoming group, 
b) the presence of alternative areas of settlement for the “old residents,” 
c) the place in the family cycle, of residents of the penetrated area, 


d) the homogeneity of the junior high or high school community within 
which the local change occurs, 


e) the class composition of the 
being those where school adju 


even under conditions of equality of 
mic level, will continue to cluster dis- 
in specific residential areas at any class 


ed by an ethnic 


changing area, with middle class areas 
stments have most significance, 
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f) the extent to which incoming residents have differing value aspirations 
and status goals for their children, 

g) the extent to which the area penetrated is homogeneous, or heteroge- 
neous, ethnically and religiously, 

h) the school-community relationships on matters outside the school 
Operation. 


The statements above seem valid in the light of experience, but 
nevertheless require research for their validation in many diverse settings. 
Here the work of Williams should be considered as well—especially his 
Propositions for testing (5), pp. 51-77. 

Other research questions, and the answers to them, are perhaps of 
more immediate importance in the development of social techniques for 
working to stabilize neighborhoods, and to avoid ghettoes: 


1. What is the necessary number of in-migrants before residents of an area 
define it as irrevocably changing? 

2. What is the necessary number of in-migrant children entering a school 
for residents to define the school as irrevocably changing? 

3. What procedures that schools utilize in cases where residents perceive 
school standards as falling, have succeeded in changing such perceptions? 
Under what circumstances do such procedures succeed or fail? 

4. What procedures can or should be used to keep residential areas so con- 
stituted, percentage-wise, that no “ethnic” group within the area will 
define the status of the area differently than other groups do; and so 
that no group will define the area as suitable—status-wise—for only 
one group? , 

5. What are the goals of ethnic, religious, and racial groups insofar as 
clustering is concerned? What is the relationship between the density of 
a group in an area and the attractiveness of that area for members of 
that group? Under what conditions do these preferences change? 


One final caution seems in order. A single neighborhood and its 
Problems cannot be dealt with in isolation from what happens in the rest 
of the community. While what happens within any local area is significant 
for the creation, maintenance, or decline of a heterogeneous neighborhood 
M ethnic composition and stats; while homogeneous status is of great 
Significance; only action in the community, as well as in a part of it, will 

old gains made in a neighborhood. , 

It is finally of importance that concepts of democratic values related 
to access to housing be concerned only with the real aspects of the prob- 
em, rather than the unwarranted assumptions of some, and the foregone 
Conclusions of others, All that is meant by non-discrimination in housing, 

ere at least, is equality of access to it in regards to cost, financing, terms, 
od credit requirements. Any notion that equality of treatment in access 
© housing must also demand heterogeneous or homogeneous neighbor- 


Oods, either ethnically or status-wise, is both irrelevant, and at this point 
armful s 
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The Role of Neighborhood Associations in 
Private Housing for Racial Minorities 


Marvin B. Sussman 


i The structure, activities, and functions of neighborhood associations 
in the racially mixed, or about-to-be racially mixed, middle class housing 
communities are confusing, Some associations represent “old guard” resi- 
dents who attempt to “thwart” the in-migration of “undesirables.” Others 
have “dedicated” whites who seek to practice Christian brotherhood, and 
act to make minority group newcomers welcome. Still others adopt a 
Policy of indecision, and a “wait and see” attitude, Their opposition, if 
any, to the in-moving minority is mild, and they may even cooperate in 
maintaining the physical qualities of the neighborhood. In time they leave 
the community and often take with them their institutions, such as their 
church, to the secluded areas of suburbia and exurbia. In statistics, com- 
mations mean a variety of possibilities. This brief description of three 
forms has not exhausted the possible structures, activities, and functions 
neighborhood associations in the middle income private housing areas 
ol our cities, but it is indicative. i 
There are many reasons why we lack documented case studies and 
Systematic evaluations of neighborhood associations in private housing. 
esearch, like any other commodity, is subject to the economic formula 
of supply and demand. Admittedly, the social science researcher is not 
Primarily motivated by economic considerations, However, research costs 
falda and the client who has been paying the bill has not Er a i 
eniten T need for neighborhood association e Ea fe Red 
tudes, Ne sn pos meted minority S808 ae pied ok ‘economic 
status of be i oe beleavion idesrgregaiion Ba x Ea anti-minority feel- 
ings aad a e minority group member, ethnocentriiih ann Gronn Bee 
e he like, Clients such as the foundation, or “Minority aren] Š 
mt Society,” have not chosen these research investments capricious y. 
miei has been little demand by the social scientist for the study of racially 
xed middle class housing areas and the activities and institutions 


within them 
Oreover, the problem is recent. It is only since World War II that 
litan areas have been 


whi : 
ae = class communities in large metropo tly these com- 
Munities h y Negroes at an accelerated rate. Gonse 2 ko Psa 
group rel ave not attracted the interest and attention © stu ‘ k af 
incre ciations and planning agencies. This invasion 1S the resu 
ased in-migration from the South into the restricted housing areas 
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EEE 


of our cities. The crowding causes counter-pressures which force migra- 
tion out of the all-Negro community. Since most working class areas are 
already occupied by Negroes, movement will most likely be into ac jacan, 
middle class areas. The improved economic and educational status ©: 
Negroes means an increasing and prosperous middle class. Its — 
who can now afford to own a one-family home are most likely to lead suc 

a migration, and even to pioneer by moving into secluded white suburbs. 

The magnitude of non-white movement into white middle class 
housing communities is demonstrated by racial alterations in population 
composition within an area of Cleveland consisting of five census tracts 
containing an estimated 45,000 persons, According to the 1950 — 
4.3 per cent of the inhabitants in these five tracts were non-white, In 1957, 
56.1 per cent are non-white (2). 

The changes occurring in these middle class communities of Cleve- 
land are but illustrative of changes in other cities like Baltimore, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia, The questions are: What is actually happening 
in these communities, and how are people reacting to these changes? Do 
these changes foretell the development of expansive class-typed ghettoes 
beginning in the mall, or square, of the central business district, and ex- 
tending east, west, north, or south, or in several or all directions to the 
very city limits? Will some of these middle class communities become in- 
tegrated, how long can they remain so, and what factors inhibit or further 
the stability of racially mixed neighborhoods? Neighborhood associations, 
whether spontaneously formed or jelled by action agencies, have some- 


thing to do with the direction and stability, housing integration, and social 
interaction within the community. 


Community Councils and Associations 


During the past thirty years in metropolitan areas like Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Kansas City, community 
councils and associations have been formed whose principal functions have 
been to coordinate the activities of neighborhood social and welfare 
agencies, and to meet residents’ needs otherwise unmet by these agencies. 
The usual pattern is for the metropolitan area to be divided up into rela- 


tively homogeneous units by the community’s Welfare Federation or 
Council of Social Agencies, These become social 


The principal activities of th 
physical qualities and standards o 
relations among members in a bi 
of cooperative efforts to solve s 


ese associations are to maintain the 
f the neighborhood, Improved social 
-racial neighborhood may be by-products 
uch problems as air pollution, high inci- 
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dence of juveni i k 
ing a eos ie overcrowding, littered streets, illegal build- 
Principal ure Mes, Be estation, noise, traffic, alcoholism, and the like. 
tata cas racially fat ot to achieve a racially stable community or to main- 
housing standards egrated. The practical problems of maintaining decent 
for example, pa mig mare visible, and results of efforts to get rid of rats, 
in ünden andins jot wn aN temporarily. To expend time and effort 
cated individual 7 ch neighbor who is culturally different requires dedi- 
nities. als with a “calling”; and few are found in most commu- 
In racia Sa : 
Process: of ead mere housing areas these associations at best slow the 
White and Ne A i EAR from all-white to all-Negro residence. 
ing community, usuall - s, concerned about living in an integrated hous- 
cal pinterna : a3 introduce social and educational, as well as physi- 
to reduce panic A A major technique is to give lie to rumor, and 
prevent a hasty ee eang white home owners. Success here may 
time, skill, and la & se out to Negro newcomers, Such activity takes 
is high; ie ine = expenditures of psychic energy. Initially, enthusiasm 
The talue to ee levels off, and more often than not disappears. 

ecause of indiferen reve a racially stable community is not principally 
organizations withi ses people, or the ineffectiveness of community 
mobility, Leaders ina given area, Failure, in part, is rooted in population 
non-racial reaso working for a bi-racial community may leave because of 
of children ma: ns such as a new position in another city; or the departure 
with the loss of. EE the family home uneconomical to operate. Coupled 
upon the move eadership is a more serious condition, namely, restrictions 
Politan comm ment of non-whites into the suburban areas of our metro- 
and between unities. The “iron ring” policy results in competition among 
White area o racial groups for desirable housing. When a middle class 
more eend ns for bi-racial occupancy, many Negro newcomers are 
anced white a: de obtaining housing for friends than in maintaining a bal- 
nd non-white community. Middle class housing for Negroes 


is in such 
: shor Š 
on’t hort supply that whites are often pressured to Move, “Why 
whites often hear. Commu- 


nity fi 

when le bi-racial communities only 

an perse into any housing 
afford to buy or rent. 

stabilizing the racial 


ou : 
a oie out?” is a familiar question 
doin es foresee integrated and stab 
ea of the m reedom for all minority groups to dis 
etropolitan community where they can 


hile fi 

ew wath A 

composition of Fariseon have been successful in 
eir communities, many have been successful in preserving 


Order duri 
associations 5 the transition from a white to a Negro community. These 
mg eona most often effective as rumor demolition outfits, in initiat- 
acts of viclene to expected norms of community behavior, and in reducing 
Class associati ce and hostility toward the in-mover. Occasionally, middle 
18s of the aioe take the position that the best way to preserve the quali- 
€ssional staff wie is to keep “Undesirables” from moving in, The pro- 
©eping find thi o are working with these groups On community house- 
is position firmly held in an aura of respectability. The 
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conservation and rehabilitation program, so necessary in preventing Er 
and slums, may be jeopardized by efforts of the staff to eliminate z 
prejudice from association members, Whether, when, or how to do th 
is both a pressing moral and practical problem, 


Spontaneously Formed Neighborhood Associations 


land and half in Shaker Heights, and the typical one-family home in the 
area sells for between $20,000 to $25,000. Ludlow’s children are in the 


ce 1955 approximately 45 
d today they represent ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the households in the Cleveland portion of the 


ker Heights portion of the 


as pest control, traffic, 
panic selling; and preservation of the bi- 


s formed to coordinate block ac- 
tivities, and to foster intergroup cooperation. At this time it is not known 


izati s will preserve this bi-racial neighbor- 
hood. 


However, some pertinent observations can be made about the role of 
spontaneously formed associations in bi-racial neighborhoods by reviewing 
some of the events which have occured in the Ludlow district. The min- 
ister and his family are dedicated to the cause of bi-racial housing. By 
purchasing, he probably allayed many fears held b 
concerned about lower values on their Property because of in-migration 

pecialists in intergroup and community 
relations have been used as consultants to the block organization. The 
principal of the grade school serving the district has been firm in her sup- 
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port of a policy and program of equal treatment to both races in her 
school, and is unsympathetic to suggestions of racial separation. 

Block organization programs in the past created more interest and 
attendance. Today there is reduced attendance and participation. Initial 
programs on local problems, such as the migration of central city rats to 
the richer garbage cans of Ludlow, produced by-products in acquaintance- 
ship and fellowship, and even understanding between families, In Lud- 
low today block organizations are in danger of losing many of their func- 
tions. Members are pre-occupied with organizational problems of the 
newly formed association. As N egroes move in and express interest in these 
Structures, the percentage of white participation decreases. ; 

Whites dedicated to the ideal of a bi-racial community are attempting 
to establish informal controls to prevent whites from selling out. They 
have no legal power to prevent a white from selling to a Negro, and they 
fear that some whites, now favorable to living in an integrated Ludlow, 
will move out if they become part of a white minority, Leaders of integra- 
tion would like to see a biracial community of 40 per cent Negro and 60 
Per cent white, but how to achieve it and keep it at this distribution is not 
known, Controlled in-migration has been discussed but is looked upon as 
undemocratic, Negro and white leaders and other in-movers are torn be- 
tween conflicting goals: biracial housing neighborhoods versus better 
housing for Negroes. It is believed that unless housing areas other than 
Ludlow Open up, integration there is doomed to fail, and those Negroes 
desiring good housing or favoring self-segregation, even on the upper 
Middle class level, will win out, Tt will then become virtually an all-Negro 
middle class housing area, 


Ad hoc Organizations 


When a Negro moves into an all-white neighborhood the conse 
ae pris be mob violence, This will make Jeadlines ga e 
the caret Incidents of similar in-migration without vio m F acids = 
Uno e ul work of community leaders and professiona wo oe 
ty In-migration of a non-white may result in the AP an 
is com Ta of an ad hoc structure which goes out of ne he Ta kil 
tant at ter Such organizations, while not easily visible, ede rhe ined 
White o ction in opening up restricted middle class housing are 

ccupancy, . 
Patten, Structure and activities of ad hoc groups follow ie 
tions an a nd the members (mostly professionals in eins y i gani A 
the pra, _ intergroup relations, along with indigenous lea ers) e 
fase ll te known in common parlance as “playing it by ear. 

In i iy ope the functions of the ad hoc group. ee 
mediar e fall of 1957 a Negro physician purchased throug -n 

x A $35,000 home in a newly developed suburb of Cleveland. 


Pproximately two thirds of the population is Jewish, and the nearest 
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Negro community is three miles away. The leap frog over an ap aren 
almost all-white suburb was deliberate. The doctor felt it important t a 
Negroes be dispersed throughout the metropolitan area in lieu of migra 
tion into adjacent communities which in time become all-Negro. , 

When the move was known, public and private community and D 
group officials went into action. The mayor and other community officia a 
were contacted, told of the new Negro member in their community, a 
urged to take a firm, positive stand against potential violence, The Fa s 
were apprised that Negro students would be joining the student body. s 
the neighborhood where the doctor was moving home owners were con 
tacted. Sympathetic respondents were enlisted to query the others in 
the block and adjacent streets, Those with strong anti-Negro feelings, or 
those who felt threatened by this move were given special attention. The 
Priest, Minister, and Rabbi in the neighborhood were asked to preach on 
the moral aspects of race relations and housing. Home visits by them and 
other indigeneous community leaders neutralized threatening violence, 
and allayed panic and fear. The ad hoc group made a “man to man 
attack, tracking down rumors, encouraging a healthy skepticism about 
hearsay, and judiciously distributing literature to firm up a position or to 
make a point. The Negro doctor’s family proved to be friendly and patient 
neighbors. Within two months they were welcomed as members of the 
local P.T.A. The family-by-family ap 


proach, used in the early stages of 
in-migration, proved to be the basic and most effective technique in the 
repertory of the ad hoc group. 


Whether the ad hoc group could continue its effective work and neu- 
tralize threatening situations if more Negro families move into this area is 
a matter of speculation. In a Minneapolis study, conclusions were that 
Negro neighbors will be accommodated if they are few in number and are 
scattered widely in predominately white areas (1). It seems almost impos- 
sible to obtain and maintain a dispersal pattern voluntarily, To require it 
by law would be contrary to every tenet of liberty and freedom, How ef- 
fective formal, spontaneous, or ad hoc associations may be in promoting 
open-occupancy and dispersal of non-whites in the general community by 


their methods of education, social control, and persuasion remains to be 
determined. 


Summary 


Non-whites, today and in the future, will move into all-white middle 
class housing areas at accelerated rates, Improved social and economic 
conditions of non-whites, limited supply of decent housing in all-Negro 


areas, and an improving social climate for biracial housing are the prin- 
cipal factors affecting this change. 


Because non-white movement in 
relatively recent phenomenon, resear 
upon the stability of biracial commu 

Neighborhood associations, as 


to middle class housing areas is F 
ch on the effects of this movemen 
Nities is scant, 


part of an overall community desig? 
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abound in our communities. Their structures, functions, and activities 
vary widely. In middle class housing areas these associations may act to 
debar non-white in-migration; facilitate the adjustment of Negro new- 
comers to the majority white population; maintain a biracial population 
with a social, educational, and physical rehabilitation program; slow down 
the process of transition from an all-white to an all-Negro community; or 
se and if possible, improve the physical standards of the neighbor- 
ood. 

Spontaneously organized associations come into existence because 
members of the new biracial neighborhood want to maintain the high 
standards of the community and preserve the integration pattern. The 
effectiveness of their activities in achieving the goal of residential housing 
integration is a matter of fascinating and important research. These 
groups have to work in the face of conflicting goals. The dedicated whites 
are for a biracial residential community. Many Negroes share this goal, yet 
the shortage of housing for middle class Negroes is great enough to interest 
them, and others in self-segregation, and they push toward housing for 

egroes, even if it results in an all-Negro community. ; 
Ad hoc organizations are “fire brigades” composed of community and 
group relations specialists and sympathetic community members con- 
cer ned about neutralizing hostility toward non-white in-movers into 
all-white neighborhoods, Their techniques are numerous, but one in par- 
ticular is apparently fruitful. , i 
_, They assess each family’s response to the non-white invasion of their 
ke class block, and then use varying methods to overcome resistance. 
“iis ee hoc organizations and their methods oo ee’ 2 E 
e sti es and threatening violence when more than ps fan 
other ose er of Negro families move into an all-white co: 
a of needed research. 


inter; 
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Effects of Urban Renewal on Community 
Racial Patterns 


Mel J. Ravitz 


This paper seeks to explore the concept of urban renewal and its 
varying effects on existing and emerging racial patterns in the large 
metropolitan community. 

Urban renewal is a new concept, Its widespread current usage among 
planners and laymen alike is a result of frequent Federal governmental 
mention, Urban renewal may be defined broadly as a joint local and Fed- 
eral governmental program of financing, planning, and implementation 
to reconstitute our cities so as to make them physically more habitable 
for the millions who must and will continue to live in them, In a sense, 
urban renewal may also be viewed as recognition that the urban area is a 
vital national and local resource that cannot be permitted to deteriorate 
further. 

Urban renewal was born on the federal level in two stages: in 1949 
Congress passed, and the President signed, the Housing Act of that year, 
which provided two-thirds federal subsidy to help American cities elimi- 


r, the second phase was developed with 


o an existing and ongoing city 
tics and its own changes already 
underway. Indeed, in some instances, the renewal Process simply inten- 


sifies existing characteristics and trends; in other instances it may interfere 


with them; and in still other instances, renewal may serve to initiate new 
characteristics and trends. 


r ; z : imilar i other 
ties and programs, which will also be described, are similar in these 
American communities, 


Characteristics and Trends 


Detroit, like other large cities, is composed of three main groit 
areas: an old central core, a large middle-aged area, and the ce ie ee 
veloped sections and the suburbs. Within the old pea oe ‘lt rior 
ample, are about one hundred thousand dwellings, saad abated 
to the turn of the century. Many show obvious signs of one this core 
cence, and require clearance and redevelopment. pean Shorties 
area are three hundred thousand homes in middle-aged neigh nd im- 
These are the homes and neighborhoods in need of ga al 
Provement to prevent them from becoming future pe th 
third area of the city is composed of the newly develope hi and new 
the boundaries and in the suburbs, The three hundred jose tat! 
homes in these neighborhoods are in good condition at sili 
they, too, can deteriorate if they are neglected. ic fashion. Not 
In recent years Detroit has grown in almost fanitaste = ‘Ted over 
only has it increased in population, but this population has i living 
the city boundaries, and there is a rapidly growing cages mae 
in the suburbs, and in sprawling fashion beyond them. By b living’ out- 
Jority of Detroit’s roughly four million people will ape 940 the total 
side the city limits, This is hardly far-fetched, as since 1% ver against 
Population of Detroit City increased by about 17 per B i of about 
pg iene in the Tri-County area (excluding Detroit oa 
23 per cent,? istinguishable 
_ Detroit’s population is heterogeneous. Its largest Fy S a 
racial, religious, and ethnic groups are the Poles, the en together in 
the Negroes, Many members of each of these groups live or on of mem- 
identifiable geographic areas of the city, Often this concentra a preted to 
bers of a particular group in a circumscribed area is racy ie me 
Mean that these people live a life that is culturally separated as of Jews, 
Of the community. While to some limited extent this may be rae ; true of 
and of some first generation Poles and Italians, it is not conipleten 
any of these peoples, and it is especially not true of the vail gated pri- 
i As elsewhere, the Detroit Negro community is one ip eee live 
i arily because of external pressures. Negroes, even ene Sint a 
n Close Proximity, and often in very high density, do not ¢ ve, Negro 
Natural el ghhor ines tacks cat fhe residents desire to oe = 
People, 1i e most others in any of today’s vast urban centers, be Ton pasi 
Ost of interest groups; it is these interest groups, rather than he 


oi ; n ly character- 
SEA! areas m which they have been compelled to live, that truly 


1 Esti P a Regional 
Planni mates based on data gathered by Detroit Metropolitan te Bureau 0! 
census. Ommission, Committee on Population, and on he Chap. 17, United 
tates G iiid Population, 1950, Detroit, Michigan, Vol. UI, 
Overnment Printing Office, 1952. 
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ize their social life. Detroit, like other modern cities, is a mass commu- 
nity. Its residents are attuned to mass instruments of social control: the 
police, the law, the courts, the prisons. They are subject—all of them—to 
the mass media of communications: TV, radio, the movies, newspapers, 
magazines, best-seller novels, billboards, The people of the city, regard- 
less of where in the city they live, or what their racial or religious char- 
acteristics are, respond to pretty much the same mass symbols of achieve- 
ment: a Cadillac convertible, a good house in an attractive neighborhood, 


In addition to this rural to urban mobility, Detroit like other urban 


Z by another type of movement: that 
middle-aged areas of the city—to its 


economic conditions, an 


l Planni naio ited 
States Bureau of Census, op. cit. me Commission; PAU 


depending on their need to “keep up with the Joneses.” Moreover, many 
new families have formed, and have sought available housing where it 
could be purchased with the lowest down payment. Any of these reasons 
for moving is acceptable, given the mass values of our society. However, 
one of the most compelling single reasons why many of these people are 
moving from the middle-aged neighborhoods to the edge or out of the 
city is their fear of the Negro people moving in. Though their fear is fre- 
quently rooted in prejudice, it is nonetheless real to them. If people believe 
something is true, even if it is completely false, they will tend to act as if 
lt were true. This principle is daily being demonstrated in our Detroit 
community, as we see many whites moving away because they believe 
terrible things will happen to them, their families, and their properties if 
they stay. Actual evidence from many places in every city shows that were 
they to stay, these dire things would not befall them. Especially is this true 
where it is middle class Negro families that have moved in. , 

On the other hand, it is not possible to ignore the fact that in some 
other neighborhoods where the newcomers—whether Negro or white—are 
of a lower social class than the present residents, various kinds of conflict 
— disturbance occur which prompt some white residents to leave. Such 
Situations as knifings, extortions, beatings are not uncommon in some 
changing neighborhoods, However, these are essentially class, rather than 
racial, characteristics, While these situations do occur in some changing 
neighborhoods, they are not an inevitable aspect of the pattern of change 
in all neighborhoods, Where these situations do exist, there is sound basis 
for concern, Indeed, the middle class Negro families are as concerned and 
as fearful as the middle class whites about such intimidation and violence. 
fa Ms ere these white families not to move away at the approach of ye 

milies, then it is likely that some positive provision would have to be 
ue to secure additional and improved housing for Negroes, Actually, 

© exodus of whites serves as a kind of temporary safety-valve solution to 

© problem of middle income Negro housing. ; 
. Whether tł sf second-hand homes in middle-aged 
neighborhood hese new owners of second-nhe their property depen ds 
ioe On their eg het poa T Oa their motivation, their 
housélen eir race, religion, or nationality, ut on eae tes pa 
evidenc Rog habits, and their available money. el z A Avietonite 
Ample a that property that changes hands always onti ae i Bie 
cared fi ata show that much inherited, poorly kept property 

or by the new owners than by the former ones. 


Seve nother factor related to the out-movement of whites ater es 
x reported recent instances of intimidation which some whites 
dents. Sometimes these 


resor i v 
ents : to in an effort to scare off new Negro resi 
neceed; other tim ili ir objective. 
es they fail in their 0D) a i; 
of th ne trend of movement in our cities is of Negro families moving - 
€ blighted core area and into better neighborhoods; men 
inue indefinitely, despite intimidation, until eventually egri 
widely distributed over the entire metropolitan area. 


om cont 
are very 
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With these characteristics as background we may examine the rE 
urban renewal programs more closely and consider their effects on 
racial patterns of the community. 


Urban Renewal Program 


As noted before, urban renewal has two main dimensions: a redevsl- 
opment or slum elimination aspect, and a conservation or slum prevention 
Pe The slum elimination program, of course, is intended to apply mainly 
within the old dilapidated core of the city; the slum prevention ag a 
is intended to apply to the middle-aged neighborhoods specifically, bu 
also in modified form to the new growth areas, 

Detroit’s redevelopment program is intended to produce over an 19 
year period, the overall clearance and rebuilding of the City’s inner core. 
Already underway is the pilot effort: a 129 acre arca just east of the 
Central Business District. This area has already been cleared of ynn 
inhabitable slum houses. In construction at present is the first of a series 
of modern apartment and terrace type dwellings, all of which will com- 
prise a modern inner city neighborhood. l 

Detroit’s plans for redevelopment pay special attention to its Centra 
Business District: the bulwark of its economic base. Projects totaling 100 
million dollars of investment are underway in this area. 


Industrial rebuilding is another funda troit’. 
development project. Presently in the pla: 
scale effort of the city to replan a major lan 
and handling of today’s industry. 

These are some of the clearance projects Detro 


* Handbook, 1957, City Planning Commissio i 
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proaches to neighborhood conservation, Detroit has found it both wise and 
convenient to seek to organize citizens of particular project neighbor- 
hoods on a democratic, grass-roots basis. Seeking some vehicle whereby 
the citizens of a neighborhood could express their own views of pro- 
posed planning, and also some means whereby the city could work effec- 
tively with thousands of people, the city has tried deliberately to help 
residents establish effective block and neighborhood organizations. 

This pattern of activity has now taken place in one pilot neighborhood. 
It is the pattern to be pursued and improved as the city moves ahead in 
54 other neighborhoods over the next ten years. ; 

So much then for this brief description of the two major dimensions 


at urban renewal, as they are operating now in one major American com- 
munity, 


Effects of Urban Renewal: Redevelopment 


ME y any other phenomenon of major magnitude, the effects of urban 
al on the life of the community are potentially vast. Should this 
a hig soe and accelerate, these effects will be dramatically ap- 
eff ed. Should the process contract or slow down, then its dramatic 
ects will be reduced. The President’s recent budget message to Con- 
pre Lea, some serious curtailment of the urban — at 
en th n terms of federal participation. Should that proposal be adop Fi 
the effects indicated here will be somewhat reduced and retarded. 
ae assume continuation of the urban renewal program, at 
Gite pt a and scope of the moment. eiri 
displaceme, ect of large-scale redevelopment has heen, an he ae 
teriorated ay of „thousands of people, especially Negroes, SE = 
ens “aii in which they now live. Where are these peep oe 
displaced. they relocate? This is not merely a matter of re — ce 
People i ple; it is essentially a matter of relocation of ipar m 
Some whit —— pertinent distinction in the city, where we ane : a 
Tegroes ind are moving away because of the existence, and ae i 
Tenewal ey hitherto racially homogeneous areas. Ww ill pin sg 
mainin oi dynamic that helps push out of the city's core the ; ny 
City by de l SECO families not pulled already to the other reas oe 
“onal actin. of more space, better houses, newer schools, more re 
e ikar and other, middle-aged area amenities? . ; 
to the sa *elihood is great that most of these displacees will not enn 
doubtless be aid area. Much of the new housing in these old areas vil 
arii Be a price beyond their reach. On these slum sites ee 
former p much middle and upper middle income housing. : os : 
aXury hou residents will have relocated elsewhere long before the tos" 
Sites are Bie is erected. Some will have moved to what public housing 
à allable to them; others will have simply sought quarters a few 
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existing slum condition; some few others may buy a — ae 
first-—in one of the middle-aged neighborhoods, the somewhat rig! : a 
more spacious areas just beyond the slums, that beckon invitingly to t po 
able to amass the requisite down payment. Some of those who are p 
placed, and who choose to relocate in these middle-aged neighbor pes ; 
may not have the funds to do so; they may pool their inp ne 
together with one or more other families, seek to purchase meo Abi 
large middle-aged homes that characterize the Conservation neig i 
hoods. The presence of any number of these conditions of over-crow = 
often accompanied by an ignorance of urban ways, and by an abundan i 
of lower class modes and mannerisms, prompt the middle class residen 
of these middle-aged neighborhoods, both Negro and white, to consider 
moving out even further towards the suburbs, sometimes into them. barge 
in centrifugal fashion, initiated by the momentum of redevelopment 
the core of the city, wave after wave of people, first Negroes mainly, then 
both whites and Negroes, and then whites mainly are being pushed to re- 
locate. Thus, redevelopment acts like a stone thrown in a pool to create 
a series of extending circles, The larger the stone, or the greater the scope 
of slum clearance, the more far-reaching the effect, This movement is not 
at all points a matter of racial prejudice and discrimination: Negroes 1? 
some instances move away from other Negroes, and whites move away 
from whites. Certainly, too, while there is much evidence of whites moving 
away from Negroes, this is only part of the picture, Complicating the en 
tire issue is the factor of social class with its accompanying pressures. As 
displaced lower class families move into hitherto middle class neighbor- 
hoods, in many instances they bring with them overcrowding, different 
tenancy standards, rural folkways, and different speech, dietary, and dress 
customs. Upon such an invasion middle class families, quite apart from 
racial considerations (although in some instances these underly the man! 
fest concerns), are often prompted to move to other residential quarters: 
Those who can afford to move do so; the others live and long for the day 
when they can escape. Usually the escape is to the fringes of the city or t° 
the suburbs. 1 
Another consequence of redevelopment renewal is to clear the mone 
core of the city of some of its Negro population, and by virtue of mid 


and upper middle income housing proposed for the cleared land, to ort 
duce potentially a new ecological arrangement, with middle and upP 
middle income families occu: 


pying former slum sites, This ecological E 
arrangement has been discussed elsewhere, but it should be considere 
a legitimate outcome of redevelopment, It remains to be seen what t re 
racial composition of this new middle class population will be. That the s 
are many Negroes financially able to afford this housing is unquestion® 
The questions, however, are whether this housing will be available 0” ĉ 
open occupancy basis, and if 


ae 2 . e te! 
| OCC it is, whether there will be a fair, unrestriC’ 
distribution of both Negro and white residents. In short, will whites 
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large number be willing to move into these middle income houses if 
Negroes are also permitted, with or without any kind of quota control? 
Vast problems of social relationship especially centering in the school 
are part of this consequence of renewal. These problems stem principally 
from the fact that the first redevelopment projects comprise relatively 
small geographic areas, They are actually middle class areas carved out 
of, and contained within a surrounding sea of slums. One perplexing 
question is whether to seek to establish class-segregated schools to service 
the middle class families with school age children, or to have these middle 
class children attend existing schools in the nearby slum neighborhoods. 
As the redevelopment projects increase, and if they are contiguous, the 
problem might disappear as there would then be sufficient children to 
Justify a new school plant that could service them alone. This would 
Solve the immediate problem, but it would raise the theoretical question 
of whether such class segregation squares with the ideal American value 
of inclusiveness. 3 
_ Redevelopment then has two main influences on population com- 
Position of the city. On the one hand it forces a great number of Negro 
oe et: out of the slums of the central city, pushes them out either . 
FER r slums, or to the middle-aged neighborhoods. This in turn A 
whit times to overcrowding, and sometimes to a related on j 
W from the middle-aged areas. Sometimes both overcrow iog mai 
tiky € exodus occur, On the other hand, redevelopment of the core o cor 
Neem oh be bringing back to the core those middle and upper oes 
city ee white families who desire the geographic annae ea 
duene ts de who can afford the relatively high = parte ai 
ofthe cil aaa « interrelated results is to change SE oye A 
y, and to set in motion a far-reaching dynamic y 


aa . . 
one loosen the lines of racial segregation that dominate many of 
ities, s 


Effec 
ts of Urban Renewal: Conservation 


I Sen : 

the sits addition to the impact of redevelopment on the 1 

vation 4 we may note that the other dimension of urban 
; 

Conservatio 


Negroes are now 
oiie 


cially during the 


Past ecade P 4 ; ved, and many 
at pre €. These neighborhoods are physically middle- Ponta end 


se 3 i } s 
erally ht contain a racially mixed population. These net 


: i i i i i instances 
the ¢ “Present one frontier of interracial relationships. In some inst: 
: hood is now all, or 


ass Ni 


n 
Ot yet occur 
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gard to class. In a few of the middle-aged, or conservation, neighborhoods 
no racial invasion has yet begun. Whether or not these middle-aged, or 
second layer, neighborhoods are invaded, and at what time they are in- 
vaded is influenced by a number of variables: their proximity to the core 
of Negro residency, the solidarity of the population presently inhabiting 
them, and the quality of their housing. Employing these variables, a series 
of hypotheses might easily be formulated, The following is an example 
of such hypotheses: middle-aged neighborhoods adjacent to the area of 
Negro residency, whose populations have a low degree of solidarity, and 
which contain comparatively low-quality housing, will be neighborhoods 
into which lower class Negroes tend to move first. i 


s conservation program OP” 
neighborhoods, which, as We 
changing neighborhoods, The pt” 
(1) the replanning of these neigh 


improvement projects for the e” sed 
k by block study of the plan, has final! | 
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area; it has reviewed the public i 
by the city, and after careful bloc 


given approval to a slightly modified version. Organization of the blocks 
and the council was carried out in Detroit through a community organi- 
zation staff headed by a sociologist. This staff is part of the city’s conserva- 
tion committee structure, and is officially attached to the office of the City 
Plan Commission in order to increase the cooperation between organizers 
and physical planners, 

The organizing experience in this pilot neighborhood suggested the 
following general hypothesis: that if Negro and white residents of a 
neighborhood become interested in such common concerns as the con- 
dition of their alley shacks or the lack of scouting opportunities, then the 
issue of racial difference diminishes, in at least overt importance, Evidence 
for this hypothesis was seen repeatedly in organizing this neighborhood. 
All blocks in the neighborhood had some Negro families. Most meetings 
were bi-racial. At early meetings it was often possible to see voluntary 
segregation in the form of the seating arrangements. On some occasions 
in the beginning, white residents inquired what the city was going to do 
abaut returning the neighborhood to its former all-white population. 
pase questions gradually ceased, and it was also possible to notice a 
ME N of the segregated seating pattern as interest m the popes 
th concern with common problems came to the fore. Evidence exis 

at Negroes and whites have been and are communicating cordially at 
aa block meetings, in committees, and at the neighborhood council. Occa- 
anally they visit each other in their homes in order to get on with the 
= — issues: how to improve their property, how to get a out 
an how to help the people whose homes are apee p e ‘ae 
seems t a to provide needed social services for the neighbor aire ng 
More im e a bare, gradual awareness on the part of some ae oe 
erhine ane matter than racial difference has come into wes si 
oc aa ar leat this seems to be true with some of those who a os 
at Ware i lah case meetings; undoubtedly there is a = pa z 
Move en those with strong prejudices stay at home, an 
aa consequence of a conservation program that includes careful 
a Noceanization will serve mainly as a means of further ee 
te poe and whites to live together peacefully and ee, 
earned in this kind of situation are useful both immediately an 


In the f u 
down, uture when the pattern of residential racial segregation has broken 


citiz 
bot} 
es! 


In . . 
the long run, however, this instance of cordiality between the 


Tac . $ 
neighberh be insufficient to keep very many of the white residents in A 
© leave. nA Some few will stay for a time because they cannot an 7 : 
Ments ‘hie a will stay for a while to see the proposed public p ped 
too o] i ch they have helped work for; others will stay because they 

tke their Move elsewhere; and some will also stay because they Pe 
Whites will Ouses and don’t want to leave. Ultimately, however, a 

m Pass away or will leave, as will many of the present Negro 
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residents. They will all leave because of the invasion of the Aeignha 
by lower class Negroes seeking a place to live, and willing to overi ne 
ra large houses in the area to do so. The last whites will also have a 
additional reason that they are unwilling to be the only whites in of ae 
dominantly Negro neighborhood. This will be true even of those ya yo 
children; indeed, most of those with children in the public T si 
left long ago or are in the process of leaving as soon as possible. a T 
leaving even if they are racially unprejudiced ; they are leaving See 
same reason that the middle class Negroes are leaving: to find a s se 
situation where their children will mingle with children of similar e a 
tional background and aspiration, In this regard we may suggest a 
predominantly white Catholic neighborhoods may show a high > 
solidarity longer than non-Catholic neighborhoods, because by sendi 


ing their children to Catholic schools. 
Pressure to move, then, is on the resi 

servation neighborhoods, as well as on t 

neighborhoods, Thi 


dents of the middle-aged ae 
he residents of redevelopmen 


neighborhoods, We may 
incidents” in the areas j 
outmovement from the 
couraged, of course, by whatever land c 
of the physical replanning of the area, 


regardless of condition, will be demolished to make way for necessary 
public improvements. Pr 


a! 
e y acknowledge defeat, they ah 
on in our communities by organizing r 
gro family seeks to move beyond the V 
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real, though invisible, lines that serve as present boundaries to Negro 
residency. The effectiveness of these organizations will be determined by 
the degree of previous preparation for interracial living that has gone on 
in any given neighborhood, the impartiality and efficiency of the local 
police force, and the financial ability of the members of these associations. 
At most, these associations can delay the time when Negroes move freely 
throughout the community, They cannot prevent this day from arriving: 
the direction has already been set by the basic values of the society at 
large. Indeed some of the white people, it must be noted, who now reside 
in these fringe areas are not there because they sought to avoid interracial 
housing situations; they are there because they felt they had to leave at 
last the predominantly Negro neighborhoods they lived in. Others are there 
because, given an FHA mortgage bias for new housing, he fringes or the 
suburbs were the locations in which they could best afford to purchase 
houses of the size and convenience they wished, These people constitute a 
potentially strong force within the presently all-white neighborhoods to 
facilitate the Negro invasion when it comes. ; 

_These are not mere speculations; observation of what is now happen- 
Ing in our major American cities supports these possibilities. Within twen- 
ty-five years we may find class rather than race the crucial segregating 
ese a operative in our northern metropolitan complexes. This A 
oe been brought about by the intermingling of Cir pero are 
ee Mportant of which will have been the powerful dyna: Ban, 

newal in both its major applications: redevelopment and conservation. 
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Market Characteristics in Interracial Housing 


Eunice and George Grier 


Much concern has recently been expressed over the rapid growth of 
“black belts” within northern cities, and the increasingly disproportionate 
number of Negroes as tenants in low-income public housing. Little notice 
has been given to the concurrent diffusion of Negroes into private housing 
in an increasing range of prices and locations—including suburban. Nu- 


without Negro residents much longer. 
Census statistics more recent than 1950 are unavailable for many 


the resulting statistics by the New York State Commission Against Dis- 


i unty, Long Island, the non- 
white population was up more than 100 per cent over 1950; in “exclusive 


A ty, teased almost one-third. Meanwhile, the 
m) had slowed virtually to 


boroughs of the city. 


Proportion of all the 
t area had decreased from 93 to 84 per cent. 
gained Negro population. In 
ad been almost no such diffusion, and the 
living in the central area had been on the 


s of gove 
makes up only a very small Part of the total housi i aries 
of New York City. The diffusion indicated by +a ing supply outside the boun! 
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Thus, increasing desegregation appears to be proceeding hand-in- 
hand with growing segregation in some northern metropolitan areas for 
which recent data are available, In others, like the New York City area, 
Segregation now seems on the decline. Although residential restrictions 
based on race are still widespread, it would appear that Negro families 
with the means and desire to acquire housing outside traditional “Negro 
areas” are increasingly finding ways of doing SO; 

A second little-noticed trend has been an increase in the amount of 
new housing being built privately for sale or rental to an interracial 
market.? A survey by the authors, ‘under sponsorship of the Fund for the 
Republic, located and analyzed some fifty such projects which had sprung 
UP spontaneously in many parts of the nation outside the south in the 
Postwar years. While some had been built out of concern for interracial 
harmony, many had been motivated by a simple quest for profit, Of some 
Significance was the finding that the most serious obstacles faced by these 
Projects had occurred at stages prior to marketing. Once they reached the 
welling or renting phase, they seldom failed. (4) ; ie seen 
ee developments do not indicate that a slackening ie 

ew Y; segregation in private housing is likely in the pene sabe 
forbi ork, Washington, and several other states have recently p bev 
a ding racial discrimination in new FHA- and Ten lose 
7 i Tork nber 
ave diet eo a mt ete ead inet 
aw forbiddi ; ce Negroes. New York ty o oh ah ORs 
new or ol ing discrimination in multi-unit priv ate en bee 
Segre ta d, with or without government assistance. Tanika gly, 
Satton in housing is coming into conflict with public policy. 3 
20 are the Negroes who are now moving into housing of types an 
ns previously available only to whites? And, perhaps of more intet 
O are the whites who have chosen to live beside Negroes in ae 
housing open to both groups, in an era when segregation he 
oS ths norm? It should be noted that the marketing r w mit 
cial private housing is not aided by the same sort O = a 
€ only ad rted in the case of public housing, which often represi 
daaa t accommodations available at the pr = ois this 
article, repo y little research has yet been done on et 
Prelim} rting on the results of some of this research, can p 


locatio 
est, wł 
Privat, 

Ousi 
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te 


Coercion” exe 


| : re- 
i "ary and tentative thinking. It should be thought of mainly as p 
i S YPotheses for test. 
h 
i yee Market 
: Tegro 

market pae Jt Comes, Until recently, there was virtually ve Be 
Negr or Private housin outside “Negro areas” in most cities. + 

ss aut g dominantly 


Economi i i e 
~ Sconomically qualified for such housing were p” 


fig, .. Tis eniin « i aa 
adh oc upaney paly Interracial housing is to be distinguished a ‘ently been 

Vertiseg tnd Negroes alone, though segregated housing has fred 
eu 


Phemism “interracial.” 
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Today, at least in some northern areas, there is a small mer anaig 
growing class of Negro professionals and executives in raig an p 
employment. A recently-completed study of race relations in = ao 
sized cities in upstate New York (3), for example, found that 2 


7, s in 
employed by many plants. The state government has several Negroe as 
i » and many more at lower lev 


“Negro areas.” As Weaver has poin 


: -than- 
than-average incomes and better sown 
average job stability, Thus its members can withstand strict credit requ 


ments. It forms a currently small but potent market for interracial housing. 


© ‘mew Negro middle class” has housing 
preferences different from whites of th 
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Structures, I A 
sionals and Ds of the housing experiences of fifty Negro profes- 
rpg E a” AE cities (2), the authors found 
This Sa Age ai Se requirement was “a good neighborhood.” 
good schools, safet 6 a pes in terms of adequate play space for children. 
neighbors of aan FY quiet, good property maintenance, and congenial 
hough some ex y S avalent income and educational background. 
apparently N E opposition to segregation in principle, and a few 
Paratively few respo p3 interracial neighborhood for status reasons, com- 
ment. One said I = ents said that interracial occupancy was a require- 
borhood if it wer would be perfectly satisfied with an all-Negro neigh- 
orhoods Gadition: ii decent neighborhood.” But few felt that the neigh- 
cation, As a con ally occupied by Negroes in their locality met this speci- 
wholly or ] sequence, almost all looked for housing in areas occupied 
robe id by whites. E 

Ing to Andersa, me evidence to suggest that Negroes in this group are will- 
adjustment to ee than the usual degree of personal sacrifice and re- 
tered new "ite z housing satisfactory to themselves and their families. 
Price in a “typic ae sales housing of a “typical” suburban type and 
Near Phila delphis suburban location, Negro prospects for Concord Park 
pp! Der cent ied” i willing to go long distances to live in it. Over 
o residence—and he en airline miles or more from their previous place 
ö tions, By me from former neighbors and familiar social insti- 
oe Moved this far eo two thirds of white buyers in the same devel- 
sit ing to travel 15 airli early half of the Negro household heads were 
fa yment; only ab airline miles or more each way to their place of em- 
r (1), out one quarter of white household heads traveled this 
housing in the 


A hi 

f; igh deeri 

Ace of o gree of perseverance in seeking satisfactory 
of housing 


bstacles į 
es is r : S ; 
is revealed in the previously mentioned study 


experi 
ences 
t; of N 5 ¢ c 
on ). Doo tee professionals newly arrived in cities in New York 
s dere eae aie they had found that accommodations they 
able were unavailable to them. Few had tried less than 


Sever. 
~ era 
ti l dozen 


l 
S exhaustin, aces, A number had proceeded exhaustively (and some- 


P oyes Paper ae every “normal” means of acquiring housing 
Such Ss, realtors, new E furnished by employers to newly-arrived em- 
More a enlisting thi Housing developments—and some “abnormal” ones 
Cou] than two m ae of church groups. About one third had looked 
shelte, 1YE their Gaii find the frst housing into which they felt they 
About’ however and ilies; many considered this housing only interim 
Woulg poe quarter h continued to search for something more adequate. 
Of thes © Stisfactor ad sought more than a year for something which 

© Were stil] Ad a permanent or semi-permanent residence; some 
Ut exe of those who a 

i ad finally found something they co 


Ssive re uld accept with- 
servati 
rvations, the bulk had found it in an 


area which was 
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entirely or almost entirely white, Thus, they had broken down segregation 
in still another area—or, to put it a different way, had created one more 
interracial neighborhood. 


The White Market 


What kinds of white people will buy or rent housing today in a pri- 
vate community which they know is open to Negro occupants as well? Do 
they have measurable characteristics which set them clearly apart from 
the remainder of the white housing market? Although they currently run 
counter to a social norm, these whites may actually be only the forerun- 
ners in a process of social change. 

As with the Negro market, much remains to be learned about the 
white market for interracial housing. However, the exploratory studies 
mentioned earlier, one of which involved intensive interviews with white 
buyers in an interracial community, Suggest some interesting hypotheses 
about its characteristics and structure, Some of them are set forth here 
for discussion and as topics which merit further research. 

There is no definable package of socioeconomic characteristics which 
distinguishes white occupants of interracial housing from the white hous- 
ing market at large. The kind of housing offered appears to be the most 


important determinant of the socioeconomic characteristics of the white 
market. 


include the commercially developed, single-home 
ban Philadelphia; commercial multi-story apartments like Flamingo 
Apartments near the center of Philadelphia; a number of cooperative 


The tenancy of these developments reflects the kind of accommoda- 
k, a “typical” moderate-price suburban hous- 


permanent, subject only to major change 
job location. Flamingo, however, offerin 
lease, has had a high proportion of transi 
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ents or temporary occupants, and 


a high rate of turnover. At Larchwood Gardens, a two-story rental devel- 
opment in southeast Philadelphia, the largest group of residents were 
servicemen and their families who could expect to be transferred fre- 
quently from one military post to another. At the time of study, between 
65 and 70 of the 180 resident families were servicemen, An additional 13 
were university students and their families (5). 

Occupationally, the entire range of major job classifications is repre- 
sented among white residents of extant interracial housing developments, 
with the predominant occupations in any particular development depend- 
ent mainly on the cost of the housing. At Concord Park, whose price range 
($12,000-$15,000) spanned the broad middle range of jobs and incomes, 
occupations of white husbands ranged from cross-country truck driver to 
college instructor, and from production line semi-skilled worker to engi- 
neer., 

Interracial housing attracts more whit 
than as a demonstration of an ideal. . 

In the study of the market for Concord Park, white buyers were 
asked the question: “What were the things you particularly liked about 
Concord Park—the things that made you decide to buy?” As major in- 
Centives, 86 per cent of white buyers mentioned one or more physical 
we features of the development—the design and/or construction of the house, 

the site plan, or the location. Forty-three per cent mentioned both physical 

features and the development’s interracial policy as positive eae 

Forty-one per cent mentioned physical features alone, but only 1 si 

Cent cited the interracial policy as the sole or overweening =e to : ae 

While the interracial policy of the development was stated to n 
attractive feature by slightly over half of the white buyers, it seems quit 
clear that by itself it would probably have sold few houses. ot Le 

j thirds of those mentioning both the house and the interracial policy 
"actions named the house first, as in the following response: 


> mr < 


e residents as real estate per se 


the country 


ork, We wanted a lace in T 
vork. We wan P a past of it. 


The locatio 
ca n wa ar from v I 
1 vas not too far i ble t 


with a big yard. Also, I felt a little good about 


= among the minority who put the interracial policy im 
Quite explicit on the point that they would not eve y 
€y considered inadequate for the sake of principte: 


rst, several were 
ted housing 


(Wife) I ; . i i 
t was an interracial community. * have bought if it 
A wouldn’t hav S 
{ (Husband) Plus it was a satisfactory house. We 
vas inadequate. 


. i velopments al- 
| Interestingly, although there were some interracial develop 


h ) i i ri ord Park, none of the 
white available in the Philadelphia area before ee ba er aies 


buyers had formerly lived in these. Conco” 

: r in these. ; n nd those 

ely dating Eee sales am oe panne: i house to 
$ who bought h d large, been 10°" > jected com- 

uy on a a Tonbe had examined and rejected ¢ 
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peting all-white developments, but none had decided against them on the 
basis that they discriminated against Negroes. i 

Of the white buyers interviewed, almost half (45 per cent) came in- 
itially to look at Concord Park through promotion which did not identify 
the development as interracial. Thus, these people were not pre-selected 
for their racial attitudes. In addition, only one out of every six white fami- 
lies were members of any organization devoted primarily to advancing 
minority rights or intergroup harmony. If the remaining five were more 
“liberal” on racial matters than the general white housing market, they 
had not expressed their liberalism through organizational affiliation. This 
fact is interesting in that the management of Concord Park had sent thirty 
thousand pieces of direct mail to the memberships of “liberal” organiza- 
tions. 


Slightly over half of the white buyer group (51.5 per cent) were not 
members of any national or religious minority, but were Protestants born 
in America. Most of these belonged to the larger denominations (Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Methodist, etc.). Most of them had American-born parents 
on both sides. Less than one sixth of white buyers had both parents for- 
eign-born, Only 16 per cent were Jews. Thus, few were probably attracted 


to Concord Park because of discrimination they themselves had suffered 
as members of ethnic minorities, 


: i ubconsciously. By the time 
of the interviews (from a few months to three years after purchase) , some 


may have forgotten their doubts or may have been unwilling to admit 
them. The 37 per cent figure is significant, however, in that at least this 


many of the white buyers were initially unsure of the wisdom of purchase 
In an interracial community. 


In the following quotes, three buyers, for whom the house was the 
only major attraction, relive the reasoning which apparently led them to 


subjugate their fears about the interracial policy to the attractiveness of 
the real estate: 


My first reaction was: “What kind of neighborhood is this?” Then I stopped 


and thought, “Why should that bother me?” It was just that Pd never live 
with them. 


We had our doubts . . then, 


we figured that a pers h d into 4 
$12,000 house couldn’t be just PA EA E 


any old kind—no riff-raff, white or colored. 
Tt was just the kind of house we wanted. We talked it over and decided We 


had never been neighborly, didn’t dislike Negroes personally, and if people 
would leave us alone it would be OK, 
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All 
kaa ~ ap cen = ‘san buyers for whom interracial occupancy 
valence. uyer for whom it was i 
andl, nevenheles: y a strong attraction 


I wa i i 

Ee ae to put my ideas into action . . . but I worried about the caliber 

= ia pn in Concord Park. I wondered if they would keep up their prop- 
y. These worries dissolved within a few weeks. 


a 


On : se A 
E oy te ara ob miae of white occupants of interracial com- 
y be freedom from—or lack of susce. tibility to—pr - 
Par genari f f p 4 ioe 
n : $ i : : 
ioe coe in America today, the accepted practice for white 
a ers is movement into all-white areas. Those who wish to deviate 


from thi 
th : : 
is practice frequently have considerable pressure brought to bear 


on S 

intrentod ho 7 and friends. At Concord Park, many prospects initially 
may, for a eri out after talking with close associates. But some persons 
s0me cases the er of reasons, be unaffected by this type of pressure. In 

A vivid rat reasons may be psychological, in others geographical. 

vealed to the ication of non-conformity among white residents was re- 
schedule a shi writers when they included in the Concord Park interview 
test susceptibilit tened form of the Sanford “F” scale. The purpose was, to 
Proportio ility to pressures toward conformity. The scale elicited a high 
i n of nonconformist responses; but it also evoked so much hos- 


tility to 
y to the content of some of the items that it was dropped after the first 


ten intervi 
e : mee 
rviews rather than risk generating community-wide resentment of 


R a 
he entire schedule. 


owever, responses to other less hostility-provoking items appeared to 
i rated that they be- 


fessional societies, 
ctivity 


r 


Onged t 5 
i Or orch no organizations other than labor unions, pro 
e es. Several buyers explained their attitude toward group a 


With 
incase such as these: 
don’ 
P t belong to anything. Im not a joiner. 
ve " 
never had time for luxuries like that. 


Ilik si 
€ to play poker with the boys, but not eve arlie’s. 


ry Tuesday night at Ch 


Memia ather question, white buyers were asked if they had talked to 
third (36 of their family or to friends before agreeing to buy. Over one 
whil Per cent) reported that they spoke to neither family nor friends 
sidering purchase. But 55 per cent volunteered, in answering the 


» that the decision to buy was theirs alone to make and that they 
of others. The expressions of in- 


ce took on a variety of forms, some of them matter-of-fact, others 


Tessin: 
st nae 4 
8 strong pride in nonconformity: 


Westion 


Cou], d a 
Ot be į 
“Penden, be influenced by the opinions 


Tq 
Say it’ 
s no one’s affair at our age. 


We dec} 
ecided alone. The best way is don’t say anything. 
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I dont care what people say. I have a mind of my own. If I don’t like an 
apple, I don’t eat it. 


What our families say makes little or no difference. We do as we please. 
What they say when they’re off by themselves is no concern of ours. 


Everybody thought we were nuts, and that always helps. 


In other observed cases, geographical distance from family and long- 
time associates may have relieved white residents of interracial housing of 
pressures to conform to the norm of segregation. As has already been noted, 
a high percentage of residents at the interracial Larchwood Gardens in 
Philadelphia are servicemen, and thus highly mobile, In fact, Rapkin states 
that: “Very few families who now live in the project come from Phila- 
delphia. Residents have come from at least twenty states and one foreign 
country (Mexico). Thirty to forty per cent of the cars usually parked 
around the project have out-of-state license plates.” (5) 


Meanings for the Future 


The findings summarized above, partial and tentative though they 


may be, suggest the existence of a rapidly-growing Negro market for pri- 
vate housing in good middle class neighborhoods, In some areas, this mar- 
ket’s desire for satisfactory living conditions is driving it into more and 
more formerly all-white neighborhoods, making them interracial. But the 


market is still so small in numbers that many areas thus entered cannot 
change rapidly from white to Negro. 


ppear to be made up primarily of ardent ime 
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Government and Racial Discrimination 
in Housing 


Davis McEntire 


Housing and the status of non-white minority groups have in com- 
mon a long history of regulation by government, An indispensable con- 
comitant of the growth of cities has been increasingly detailed regulation 
of where people should live (zoning, planning) and how their buildings 


‘ Bi a 
» Since the Civil War, three major bodies of law hav 


of 
these (neglecting the short-lived southern “Black Codes”) comprised e 
Civil War constit 

Laws from 1866 


oe À e 
Additional to these major categories of race relations law are a 
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former anti-Oriental enactments of western states. The status of Indians 
has been at all times regulated by the federal government (and also by 
state law to some extent), although this is not usually considered in a civil 
rights context, Also, probably the most drastic racially discriminatory 
action ever taken in the United States was the forced removal of all per- 
Sons of Japanese ancestry from the Pacific Coast by the military authori- 
ties during World War II. 

The courts, in the exercise of their judicial review function, have also 
played a major role in race relations. Adverse rulings of the Supreme 
Court largely frustrated the federal civil rights program from 1866 to 
1883. The Court’s adoption of the “separate-but-equal” doctrine in 1896 

Plessy v, F erguson) laid the legal foundation for the southern jim-crow 
System, just as its recent decisions have nearly destroyed the system’s 
legality, 
ady Against this historical background, it is not at all surprising = the 
mere of racial segregation of residence, and the proponents of an 
hen market have equally striven to enlist the power of a on 
its apn Pective sides. Nor is it to be wondered at that the government, in 
> approach to this problem, should mirror the divisions and uncertainties 


2 i . sos 
n the American society, and the broad trend of public opinion. —— 
acial discrimination 


bservers of the racial scene concur in judging r r 
i nge in the 


e ‘institutionalized,” more stubborn and resistant to cha 2 

other housing than in any other area. ‘Yet, paradoxically, as fe 

Mor eld in which the claims of the minorities to equal trea i aa 

o; emite, Thy Supreme Court, even in the days of its greatest tole: e 

E ee laws, declined to apply the separate-but-equal 60), 

nit nce, and rejected racial zoning (Buchanan v. War ley, ae 
$ 1948 decision on race-restrictive covenants, the Court rendered u 


ree main legal tool of the segregationists (Shelley i Erene he 
in 195 = refusal to review a lower court decision, the upr a 
Sustained a judicial ban on segregation by public housing # oe 
forms anks v. San Francisco, 247 U. S. 974). However, the am = 
emnmenr Ousing discrimination practiced by or with the anpor n 
Present, appear to be beyond the reach of judicial review, 


More ‘ 


Federal Hoisihe 


Programs 

g . 

i iti k ide of 
tegen FHA, during its first dozen years, positively be Ls aa 
atib], C2: Its manuals stressed the importance of excluding 


j Taci d recom- 
i i 7 ments, anı 
Meng cial and social groups” from housing develop A Padin thE 


n unde- 


anctio or partially developed areas, FHA, drig Oks ciated 
d 
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It is an historical irony that FHA’s promulgation of a es egar i 
housing coincided in time with the Nazi racial program, w oy a E 
were to be a major factor in the revulsion of the American pal ic i bie 

he whole ideology of racism. Up until World War II, it is proba y 
clin that FHA felt no strong opposition to its racist policies; quite ae 
wise has been the situation since the War. The Supreme Court’s a obs 
mination that race-restrictive covenants could not be legally eneen 
viously rendered untenable support of these covenants by any a ad 
ment agency. Responding to this judicial direction and also to a p ha P 
public opinion, FHA has rewritten its property valuation procedure oie 
remove any consideration of race, From insistence on racial homogen! oa 
of housing communities, the agency has moved to a policy of encourag 

ent of open occupancy. 

Se anes aan nd ae basic policy, however, FHA has retreated 
only a little, This is the policy, not of the FHA alone, but of all ge 
housing agencies, of leaving decisions concerning the participation a 
minority groups in the hands of private business and local authorities. a 
role of the federal government in housing, as stated by the HHFA A 
istrator, is “, . . to assist, to stimulate, to lead, and sometimes to prod, e 
never to dictate or coerce, and never to stifle the proper exercise of priva 
and local responsibility.* t 
Applied to race, this policy has had the practical result that, el 
in the few states which have legislated against discrimination in pii 
assisted housing, almost all FHA and VA housing is built for whites A 
the small portion available to nonwhites is in “minority development A 
that is, projects intended exclusively for minority occupancy. The prac 
cal effect is magnified by the expanded scale of building operations ee a 
possible by the federal mortgage insurance system. So long as house er 
ing was small-scale business, no single builder could greatly affect he 
nature of residential districts to which he might add a few units. al 
modern tract developer, however, with assured financing, builds not ° 0 
houses but communities. He has acquired an unprecedented pare 
determine for whole communities, not only the racial pattern, but aif 
other aspects of community life, By building thousands of ae ave 
white, and scores of strictly nonwhite communities, private builders ” 


done much to tighten segregation lines, pli- 


Many pro-equality groups have urged that government has pmo 
gation to see to it that housing benefits provided at the public exper eral 
5 


credit are made available to all citizens on equal terms, but the t° 


agencies have clung resolutely to their policy of letting private pusi” a 


ni 
decide. In many other respects, private builders are held to federal stê 


ards, but their freedom to discriminate racially is untrammeled. ipis! 
The reason is not obscure. It lies in the power of the segregat! de yal 
bloc in Congress to threaten the operations and budgets of the “ee 


1 Albert M. Cole, letter, Congressional Record, 84th Congr., 2nd Sess- 
vol. 102, no. 103, p. 9673. 
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hepa officials, to judge only from their public statements, are 
ice at a5 ee else of the discriminatory operation of their pro- 
federal Saar en = limited participation of minority groups in the 
the prineiph E enefits (except public housing). There is no contest over 
eae Put Pe Bs federal benefits should be equally available to all citi- 
No Paes o cials dare not challenge the segregationists in Congress. 
Admite in the matter have issued from the White House under any 
political à a The issue is, therefore, not an administrative, but a 
is Snable - 2 In fact, the white South, through its power m Congress, 
ee o enforce its racial practices upon the rest of the country, so far 
political f y-assisted housing is concerned. While the present balance of 
in fe calor lasts, there is probably small prospect for any = pin 
to dis Sua toward housing and race, unless lawyers should bp a e 
In i a ormula for bringing the main issue under judicial review. 

fits ae of requiring non-discriminatory distribution of federal Lin: 
special oe the federal authorities have provided yanan ye r 
orld War ruse to the minority groups 10, obei horae mi y 
or Negro i a portion of building priorities was al pe cen! 
ortgage Fo r workers, In the postwar period, the 5 ael eg 
BO Gen ee ), by purchase of morgi sale 
Or rent to se a for a large proportion of new bapang a near 
Was created ra The Voluntary Home Mortgage een an 
or eons n 1954 to assist two categories of rene shen and 
rural P os, from private sources: persons 1n sma eom EO S 
housing has e members of minority groups regardless o p S E 
of subsidized eveloped a “racial equity formula” to ensure air oo 
munity z | units as between white and non-white groups in a n 
of devisin acial relations staffs have been employed with the specific duty 
me van to make housing available to minority grou _—— 

of ee measures have been effective in Se ie Soit: 
€ amoun housing production for non-whites, especially see 
of the tot i of such housing is probably not much more than one perce : 
his ie ee of PEWS private housing built since the jpa 
Sroups. Ne quantity is indicative of the changed status © aE 
Potentia] ver before World War II were non-whites even thought OF < 


ties N of new houses. Tf the production of “housing for ag ee 
cclaime cen undertaken earlier, it would undoubtedly ons Il a 
Was gene as an important contribution to minority welfare. Actua ys 
two N welcomed and supported until about 1954, but ani that year 
nounced 8s happened. The National Association of Home Builders x 
means of large program of housing for minorities “in proper areas a8 

¢ S dicial and legislative 


Attack my, Preservin : ‘ inst j 

tack, Tving racial segregation against Ju ignore 

fhis challe s major Negro advancement organizations could hardly ae 

o any i and they answered by declaring opposition to housing Jim- 
row q ‘al group, In the words of the NAACP, “We do not want 


welli 48 ; on- 
lings whether they are new or old.” Minority housing has ¢ 


bene 


Volume 
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tinued to be viewed more in a civil rights context than from the standpoint 
of housing supply. The federal housing agencies have supported minority 
housing with diminishing assurance. Proposals in Congress for a program 
of special assistance to minority housing through the FNMA have been 
opposed by the Housing Administrator, 


State Governments 


Aside from the judiciary, the most significant recent actions for racial 
equality have been taken not by the federal government, but by the legis- 
latures of northern and western states and cities, which have enacted laws 
prohibiting discrimination in various fields. Statutory prohibition of dis- 


greater significance 


Say, a requirement of equal treatment in hotels and restaurants. Housing 
has been th 


(Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jer 


osition to sustain litigation, the laws W 
in fact “dead letters.” The recen 


Pia A bag tek roan governmental pressure against discrimina- 
discrimination ware 5 jea der lan; even when an instance of unlawful 
bress andl dii e prov ed in court, it settled nothing but the particu- 
nation, An admi not necessarily affect the continuing practice of discrimi- 
look ae “a nance agency enforcing a law, on the other hand, can 
citrede te Ai hole context in which a particular act of discrimination oc- 
the et k n use the adjustment of complaints as a tool for correcting 
k ices which give rise to the complaints. 
them pe pres laws; and the administrative commissions set up to carry 
Diit iy Bc not in the traditional manner of penalizing infractions, 
is mainly a k AE to eliminate the practice of discrimination itself. This 
cedures 5 ie of persuasion backed by sanctions. According to the pro- 
Plaint is A ified in the modern laws, the first step in handling a com- 
substance, j investigate its merits. The second step, if the complaint has 
tarp complia an vattempe, through informal conference, to secure volun- 
may hold a ache the law. If this fails, the administrative commission 
Order, If de lic hearing, and at its discretion issue a cease and desist 
© a court of order is not complied with, the commission may apply 
the discretion 2. jurisdiction for enforcement. Sanctions are at 
ut only Feni the court. Thus, the laws do not punish violations as a 
legal orders, e persons concerned, after due process of law, to respec 
feet Sie the state commissions have rarely found it necessary to go 
tate C Soa of informal conference and conciliation. The New York 
to the end mere Against Discrimination, from its beginning in mid-19 
Teached the 1956, handled more than 3,600 complaints, only 21 of which 
Similar on a stage of a public hearing. The record in other states has been 
a n pet er scale, 7 oi 
re authorized : to regulatory work, the state and municipal eee se 
läs at encoi o conduct programs of public information and e ion 
ws, uraging a public opinion favorable to compliance with the 


ee e 
a 


pread distrust 


Wa 
hnic discrimination. As 


The fa; 

of la oe of the older laws lent support to the wides 

Shown, how means of overcoming racial and et 3 

Modern Snes a the earlier statutes have little in common with the 

Pat poses ; ta tee former could scarcely be expected to achieve a 
< Clectiveness. ter, under present day conditions, have @ clear pote Eh 
; Macy of th S; but its realization depends just as plainly upon the a 

i © administrative procedures. 


Scrim} 
finds 
: ation by Abuse of Legal Powers 


n 
Espen: ,, Mpor : 
racing y sig tant aspect of government intervention 


in race relations, 


: i s . . a 
m ita ficant for housing, is the use of discretionary powers m 
laws concern- 


IScrim, 
tion nd use buite tory manner. The administration of local porn 
4 j orit ilding, and public facilities typically places broad l 
; y in the hands of administrative boards or officials. Lo 
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governments cannot legally segregate or discriminate among pesan 
the basis of race or color; but there is evidence that officials eg _ 
abuse governmental power to restrict the housing ne eee o A 
white minorities. This is true not only in the South, where loca gov os 
ments have traditionally considered it their duty to uphold “white i ae 
acy,” but also, to a large extent, in the North and West. Outsi ae 
South, official actions to exclude or segregate minorities are almost F A 
“covered up” under other pretexts, and hence are rarely accessible 
judicial review. ; 

Pa ia Chicago City Council’s manipulation of public housing sites 3 
contain Negroes within their existing areas has been extensively a 
mented; * but municipal efforts to control the residence of non-whites “is 
not limited to Chicago, nor to public housing. Many suburban commi 
ties, including some of substantial size, such as Glendale, California, me 
Dearborn, Michigan, endeavor to exclude Negroes altogether from T : 
ing within their limits. Elsewhere, builders of housing intended a 
minority or interracial occupancy have often found their choice of si 


sharply restricted by the policies of local governing bodies. Charles Abrams 
considers that 


The greatest dangers to minorit 
can no longer be effective 
officials today are often e 
trative determinations and 
cannot be identified and sı 


y rights lie in ever-widening areas ie 
ly reached through the judicial process. Pul is- 
ffecting discriminations through subtle admin ñ 
through official acts in which the discriminatl 
ubjected to judicial scrutiny.3 


Urban Renewal 


y in other minority-occupied districts lity 
cation has been handled with varying fac 


this is only one aspect of the whole problem, m 
By removing minorities fro í 


~~? Martin Myerson and Edward C, Banfield, Politics, PI ing and the Pur. 
Interest: The Case of Public Housing in Chicago (Cne Gh The Free pre 
1955). ° 


' A 0t 
* Charles Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors (New York: Harpers, 1955), P- j 
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oo of living space available to the minority population. Undoubt- 

doabefil ae am has contributed to intensifying racial segregation. It is 

‘lacie E whether the program has thus far accomplished any net 

relocated slums, considering the slum-generating effect of crowding the 
ed populations into other near-slum areas. 
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Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 


Presentation at Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association" 


New York, September 3, 1957 


It is especially fitting that today, as we honor the memory of Kurt 


Lewin, we should do honor also to a man who was Kurt’s friend, who 
encouraged and aided him at a critical period in his life, and who at the 
same time represents in his own work the high traditions of scholarship 
and application with which Kurt was identified. Lawrence K, Frank— 

Larry” to many of us—has played a pioneering role in the development 
of so many different aspects of psychology, that even a partial listing 
reflects the almost incredible range and variety of his scientific concerns. 
He was one of the first to recognize the great importance of research on 
social factors in the understanding of the nature of the individual, normal 
and abnormal; and the whole field of culture and personality studies, now 
such an active area, with far-reaching practical implications, owes a great 
deal to his vision and stimulation. As a scholar and also as a foundation 
executive, he played a significant part in setting in motion studies of 
child development in which both the biological and the social aspects of 
the process of growth should receive adequate attention, He was a pio- 


Neer, too, in the area of projective techniques, helping to give them direc- 


tion and meaning, encouraging research and experimentation which 


developed a whole new branch of psychology; the very term itself, “pro- 
jective techniques,” was his discovery. His long and constructive identi- 
fication with problems of mental health resulted in his being chosen to 
preside over an international and inter-disciplinary meeting which pro- 
duced a publication on “Mental Health and World Citizenship” which 
served as a guide and a charter for The World Federation for Mental 


1 This presentation on behalf of the Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Committee 
Be made by Otto Klineberg. Members of the committee were Fritz Heider, Herb- 
tt F. Wright, M. Erik Wright, and Gardner Murphy, Chairman. 
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Health, and had an influence on the mental health program of the World 
Health Organization. One could mention also his contributions to the 
understanding of family relations, schooling, the human implications of 
technological change, and many other areas which he has touched and 
illuminated. For one who has spent so little time as a “teacher,” in the 
formal sense, the amount that he has taught all of us, directly or indirectly, 
is indeed impressive. No wonder Julian Huxley once said to me u 
Unesco House, after a long session with Larry, “He is really a remarkable 
person.” 

I mentioned earlier the help and encouragement which Larry gave 
to Kurt Lewin at a time when that meant a very great deal. In 1932 Kurt 
visited Stanford as a lecturer, expecting to return to Berlin in 1933. The 
Nazi coup made his return impossible, so he went to Cornell on a two 
year grant for displaced scholars. At the end of this grant, which could 
not be renewed, he was at a loss where to go, since there were no openings 
in American universities at that time. Indeed, in those years of the de- 
pression, universities were dropping everyone whom they had no legal 
obligation to continue. i 

Kurt then turned to Jerusalem, where he was invited to come and 
start a program, although little or no funds were available beyond a small 
salary. This was of course before Israel was constituted as a new nation. 

Larry Frank was among those who felt that to let Kurt leave the 
United States would be deplorable in the extreme. Plans were therefore 
made for his continuing work in the United States. It seemed at that time 
that Kurt should go on with the study of child behavior which he had 
started at Cornell; but where could he go? 

Negotiations were opened with the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, where George Stoddard was then Director, to see if Kurt could 
be given an appointment. At that time Towa had no funds for new staff, 
so an appropriation was made by the General Education Board to Iowa 
University for a three-year period, with the understanding that Stoddard 
would make every effort to continue Kurt’s position there at the termina- 
tion of the grant. Accordingly Kurt moved to Iowa, along with a grouP 
of graduate students given General Education Board Fellowships, 50 that 
he could initiate the various studies that have been so fruitful in chil 
psychology. It should be recalled that at the end of the three-year grant 
Stoddard did manage to keep Kurt on at Iowa; a considerable feat at 
that time. We all know how much Kurt was able to do at Iowa, as well as 
in the years that followed. 

In all of these negotiations Larry Frank played a key role, and our 
gratitude goes to him not only for what he himself has done, but also 
for helping to make it possible for Kurt to stay with us in the United States- 

Larry, we are happy on this occasion to be able to present to you this 
scroll, as an indication of our esteem and as a symbol of our thanks: 


Kurt Lemin Memorial Amard 
Granted hy 
The Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues © 
in 


Lawrence K. Frank 
1957 
Hor furthering in his work, as did Kurt Lewin, 
the development and integration of ai sii 
research and social action. 


I now present to you Lawrence K. Frank, who has chosen for his 
Memorial Award lecture the topic “Research for What?” 
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Research for What? 


Lawrence K. Frank 


My intention is to discuss some of the difficulties and obstacles en- 
countered in research undertaken specifically to guide practice, that is, 
research for application, This is not only a concern of the Society, but, in 
my opinion, one of our major contemporary tasks. If what I have to say 
sounds familiar, even repetitious, I hope you will bear with me. 

Until recently we lived in a “planned society,” not planned in the 
sense of deliberately drawn blue prints and specifications, but “planned” 
and directed, in the sense that everyone was guided, as if by an unseen 
hand, of tradition. In our historically developed laws and institutions, our 
familiar personal roles and relations, everyone knew what he was expected 
to do and not do, how to act as a responsible citizen in the various activi- 
ties and relations of individual and group living. We did not always act 
responsibly, but we were rarely in doubt what we should do and not do, 
and we knew what to expect and what was expected of us by others. 

Moreover, until recently the criteria for making decisions, for formu- 
lating programs and directives in government, in industry, business, educa- 
tion—all the varied organized activities of our social order, these criteria 
were fairly clear and applicable to the familiar situations we had to cope 
with. 

Today we are confronted in almost every area of living with questions 
we cannot answer by invoking these familiar precedents; with situations 
we cannot manage by the customary formulas; with conflicts, and often 


with acute disorders, which we cannot compose or resolve in the terms of 
ations and practices. Moreover, we are being com- 
designs for living in an urban, in- 
nd often baffled by the 


our traditional expect 
pelled to develop new patterns, new 
dustrialized society, where we are all perplexed a 

unevenness of change. . 
While it may sound grandiose, yet I believe we can, and must, say 
that we face the immense task of renewing our culture and reorienting 
our social order so that we can live in the new climate of opinion now 
emerging and can begin more fully to benefit from er pi a 
resources of technology which are now creating many of our d h icu is 
e face the necessity of creating an industrial civilization, utilizing the 
man conservation. A 


growing resources of science and technology for hu pee 
fundamental need in this situation is for research to cope with these 


Situations and opportunities. At present we are, to use the familiar pips 
backing into the future, trying to deal with these new problems in terms o: 
1 We cling to the ideas, patterns, and 


older assumptions and perceptions. 
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practices of the past as our guides for dealing with the present and utiliz- 
ing the suddenly revealed potentialities of the future. With the great 
prestige of scientific approaches to problems and the enormous benefits 
we have already gained from applied science and technology, many are 
looking to social research for help in dealing with our many exigent 
choices and the social problems we face today. 

Thus it may be assumed that social research will be invoked ever 
more frequently and extensively by individuals, organizations, public and 
private groups who hope and expect that investigation will provide de- 
pendable guides for action and useful criteria for decisions, where they 
can no longer rely upon precedents nor resolve their difficulties by familiar 
practices. In addition many investigations will be financed by govern- 
mental and foundation grants for studies which are expected to further 
improvements in one or more fields of human living. 

Social research and application therefore presents a topic for pro- 
longed reflection, some aspects of which I will try to discuss in the hope 
that members of the Society will continue these explorations and develop 
increasingly fruitful approaches to the urgent problems we now face. Ww e 
are concerned here not only with the more specific questions of how social 


research aimed at application may be formulated and carried on, but with 
some ethical questions of considerable import, as I see it. 


L 


onsider is the different approaches ex- 
the practitioner. As Merton has observed: 


Experience suggests that the policy maker seldom formulates his 
practical problem in terms sufficiently precise to permit the re- 
searcher to design an appropriate investigation. Characteristically 
the problem is so stated as to result in the possibility of the researcher 
being seriously misled as to the “basic” aspects of the problem 
which gives rise to the contemplated research. This initial clarifica- 


tion of the practical problem, therefore, is the first crucial step i” 
applied social science.1 


The first point we might cı 
hibited by the researcher and by 


Redl, in discussing the need for research on delinquency, has pointed 
out: 


The practitioner—by whom I mean all those who deal directly with 
delinquents (including teachers and parents) has an old complaint. 
He is ready to pay tribute to the long-range usefulness of our fancy 
formulations, terminology and curves, He politely admits the Te 
search expert probably produces a lot that is important. His com 


1 Merton, Robert K. “Applied Social Science in Err polig” 
Phil. of Science, 16, No. 3, July 1949. Italics mine, 
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plaint is that the research expert does not answer the questions he 
asks.? 

In this article Redl indicates how the practitioner is so often frus- 
trated when he turns to research for help. Redl emphasizes that in the 
delinquency field few researchers have had much actual contacts with 
delinquents or had the kind of experience that the teacher in the slum 
area, the leader in a settlement or youth center, or the matron in a de- 
tention home has had in face to face relations with delinquents. He says 
that the researcher when invited to study delinquency asks, “What could 
we use our research tools on?” instead of asking, “What do we need to 
know about youth in order to tackle delinquency?” 

Here we may interpret Merton’s term, “appropriate investigation,” 
as meaning an investigation that permits the researcher to utilize his 
familiar research tools upon a professional problem which will be con- 
sidered by his discipline as relevant and important and which will make a 
contribution to that discipline. In practice this often means that the 
prestige of certain problems and the respectability of accepted methods 
become more important than the exigent questions raised by the prac- 
titioner. This is especially to be noted in those disciplines where there is a 
well developed “pecking order,” so that to deviate from the approved 
problems and customary procedures may be professionally hazardous. 

Thus, Merton’s statement: “This initial clarification of the practical 
problem . . . is the first crucial step in applied social research,” often 
means that the researcher more or less ignores or rejects the practitioner’s 
question. Instead he formulates a professional problem which may be 


studied by using the practical situation as a source of data for such an in- 
gests, the researcher does not know 


vestigation. Perhaps, as Redl sugg 
enough about the actual situation to be able to formulate a problem more 


relevant to practical needs. ks aes . W 
Everyone will agree that Merton is justified in saying the practitioner 

has not, in many cases, asked the question he wants answered, often stat- 
ing it too specifically or too generally, or failing to recognize the actual 
problem.’ Also we know from long experience that the direct, head-on 
difficulty may be futile while a round-about, indirect ap- 


approach to a : ire 
proach, such as basic research, may be very fruitful. I am not raising any 
question of the validity of such “appropriate investigations” but of their 


relevance and responsiveness to the practitioners need for guidance. 

The legislator, administrator, or policy maker is confronted with a 
tuation, often a conflicted situation calling for decisions 
Je and their activities. Or he faces the need for a new pro- 
re. Or an individual faces a difficulty, social 


complicated si 
involving peopl 
gram or operational procedu 
“Research Needs in the Delinquency Field.” The Child, Vol. 4, 


Ret DiE 1987, p. 16 
Feb. , P. 10. 
o, aa L K. Society as the Patient. New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press 1948. See especially the chapters on “Social Problems” and “What is 
A i 
Social Order.” 


task, or group activity and seeks some guidance for TE p e pore 
If the researcher undertakes to help him, accepts funds for = - dan 
then focuses on a professional problem which may or may a f T 
relevance to the need for help, we may well ask: research ae a 
There is no obligation upon social scientists to study such aoe Ph 
lems. They are free to pursue whatever problems appear to MEN ai 
studying, with whatever methods they prefer. They are not ‘eer cific 
seek or accept governmental or foundation grants designated for P 
purposes; but when they do, what obligations do they accept E i ie 
This raises an ethical question that needs to be more fully discusse 

i and occasion permit. F 
ii There is a POE expectation that social research can be heipu a 
our daily lives, can contribute to the resolution of the many difficu p 
and conflicts we face today. This expectation has been confirmed by sa 
search in physics and chemistry and medical sciences which over the aes 
has been immensely productive. Accordingly many people believe that soclé 
research can and should be invoked to help us in dealing with our Da 
human problems, expecting that the results of social research can be os 
mediately applied, but forgetting that the basic research in physics, che 
istry, and medical science become operational only through engineering 
and clinical medicine. —" 

Perhaps one of our difficulties is that we have no professiona = 

trained personnel who can translate social research into practice as ~ 
engineers and physicians. According to this view, we should go i 
patiently researching in the social sciences and hopefully awaiting ga 
emergence of such trained professional workers as we see appearing re 
public administration and city planning, who will be able to utilize ae 
research and apply it productively. This Society was organized for JU 


: . ses rs 
such a purpose and has been offering research materials to practitione 
since it began, 


I. 


But there is another approach which may be more effective, through 
a reformulation of our problems of applied research, an enterprise In- 
which there is increasing support from recent scientific explorations. m 
deed such reformulation, far from being a mere compromise With nA 
sity, is in line with some of the recent developments in modern ST ip 
thinking, as I will try to show. Scientific research, until recently, has “ist 
guided by the analytic tradition; to study any situation or event we a 
analyze it into its various components and investigate the relation cen a 
pairs of variables in an adequate sample. I need not elaborate upon eae 
procedures, which are familiar to you and which have been high'y Feal 
ductive, except to say that they are not adequate for the study © wat 
situations and organized wholes, and it does not seem that furthe 
further analysis will help in such problems. 
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Writing on research in meteorology, Goody remarks: 


Nearly all the phenomena (meteorological) which he studies seem 
to be closely interlocked: in other words, he is dealing with a tight 
feed-back system, With such a system the familiar laboratory proce- 
dure of isolating and controlling one factor at a time is useless, for 
the essence of the problem lies in the complex of interlocking phe- 
nomena.* 
Analysis does not solve but avoids the problem of complexity, as 
Ashby has pointed out recently: 

We are beginning to see that complexity in major degree is not an 
insuperable barrier to knowledge, provided it is tackled in the right 
way. The way not to tackle such a system is by analysis, for this 
process gives us only a vast number of separate parts or items of in- 
formation, the results of whose interactions no one can predict. If 
we take such a system to pieces, we find that we cannot reassemble 
it. What is the best strategy is not yet clear, but many of us are con- 
vinced that suitable and practicable strategies exist and that they 
are now in process of being discovered." 


This questioning of the analytic procedure is not a repudiation of 
the method as such, but of its relevance and appropriateness in studies of 
organized, complex wholes. This appears in a statement by McKay: 


If I say that an electric advertising sign is ‘nothing-but’ a certain 
array of lamps and wires, I may mean one of two things: (1) I may 
mean that an electrician could make a complete catalogue of all 
that is there, and have nothing left over, without mentioning ‘the 
advertisement.’ This is true. (2) Or I may mean that since there is 
nothing left over from the electrician’s account, there isn’t really an 
advertisement there at all. This is the error of reductionism. It con- 
sists in confusing exhaustiveness with exclusiveness. The electrician’s 
account is exhaustive, at least in the sense that a perfect replica 
could be constructed from it. But the electrician’s account and the 
advertiser’s account of ‘all that is there’ are not mutually exclusive. 
The advertisement is not something to be fitted into a gap in the 
electrician’s account. It is something that we find when we start all 
over again to describe what is there in another complementary lan- 

guage.® 

Perhaps we can accept this principle of complementarity and agree 
t the accepted analytic methods offer one kind of approach, but we 


tha 
Times (London) Science 


1 Goody, R. M. “Meteorology of the Planets.” 


i Autumn, 1957, p. Vhs . ; 
weg W. Ross. 3 “The Effect of Experience on a Determinate Dynamic Sys- 


» Behavioral Science, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1956. i o 
ê McKay, D. M. “Comparing the Brain with Machines.” Am. Scientist, Vol. 


42, No. 2, April 1954, p. 267. 
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need another approach which will lead, not to progressive reductionism, 
but to a grasp of what Warren Weaver has aptly called “organized com- 
plexities.” 

In his paper with that title, Weaver discussed the development of 
science from the earlier study of two or more variables, revealing as 
Schroedinger * has put it, “order in disorder,” to the present day, where 
we are beginning to face the problem of organized complexities. As Wea- 
ver stated it: 


These problems (of organized complexity)—and a wide range of 
similar problems in the biological, medical, psychological, economic 
and political science—are just too complicated to yield to the old 
nineteenth century techniques which were so dramatically successfu 
on two, three, or four variable problems of simplicity. These new 
problems, moreover, cannot be handled with the statistical tech- 


niques so effective in describing average behavior in problems of 
disorganized complexity. 


These new problems, and the future of the world depends on many 
of them, require science to make a third great advance, an advance 
that must be even greater than the nineteenth century conquest of 
problems of simplicity or the twentieth century victory over prob- 
lems of disorganized complexity. Science must, over the next fifty 
years, learn to deal with these problems of organized complexity- j 


„Let us consider what we may gain if we focus on problems of or- 
ganized complexity in our social research, especially when undertaken for 
practical use. We would cease fractionating such wholes into a series © 
variables to be studied seriatim as in most of our present studies. We coul 
address ourselves more directly to some of the urgent problems such as 
human growth and personality development, mental health delinquency: 
family living, the many and varied difficulties of our disorderly social life 
and international relations, which cannot be dealt with piecemeal.” 

You may ask how we can state these problems of organized com- 
plexity. As we are increasingly realizing, we need, not hypotheses about 
the relation of two variables or suspected causal relations (appropriate 
for analytic studies), but rather some conceptual models which are not 


explorations or generalizations, but scientifi jose © 
a model has been well described by McKay T appa CEs 


A theoretical model of the type we have been discussing is intended 
to serve as a tool of research. We can think of it as a kind of te™- 
plate which we construct on some hypothetical principles, and the? 


7 Schroedinger, Erwin. What is Life? New York z 

A i x : Macmillan, 1946. 
8 Weaver, Warren, “Science and Complexity.” A : n, 179 tumn, 
1948, Vol. 36, No. 4, PP, 536-544. y. merican Scientist, 


®Cf, Frank, L. K. “Social Order and Psychiatry.” A thopsychiat™? 
Vol. XI, No. 4, October 1941, pp. 620-627. ay? Am. J. of arton 
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hold up against the real thing in order that the discrepancies be- 
tween the two may yield fresh information. 


This in turn should enable us to modify the template in some re- 
spect, after which a fresh comparison may yield further informa- 
tion, and so on. The model, as it were, ‘subtracts out’ at each stage 
what we think we understand, so that what is not yet understood is 


revealed more clearly. 

You will see at once that we shall judge a good model for this pur- 
pose not so much by the success with which it imitates or predicts, 
but rather by the clarity with which its failures enable us to infer 
what to modify next. To be sure, our aim is to approximate more 
and more to the real thing. But we may easily be misled into an ap- 
proximation process that doesn’t converge. It may even pay us to 
discard one model for another which offers us fewer numerical pre- 
dictions to start with, if the first model shows signs of requiring one 
or more additional hypotheses for each phenomenon it encounters! 
Our second criterion of a good research model is that it should not 
only function normally like the brain, but also it should go wrong in 
the same ways. 

It is possible that some mathematicians may feel that no theory is 
worthy of the name until it has produced some equations. But I 
want (if I dare) to emphasize that what we wish to emphasize in 
such multi-dimensional problems would be very little illuminated 
even if we could produce a gigantic equation relating all the vari- 
ables that we should never measure. 


Understanding, here as always, means knowing so far as possible 


what to expect in given circumstances and what to infer when the 


expected does not happen.*° 


The foregoing is especially relevant to the 


need a model of how a social order operates an a 
down, goes awry, and fails to operate as expected—a phenomenon which 


is so frequent, nowadays, that some might even question the term social 
order. Also it may be pointed out that prediction as the criterion of sci- 
entific endeavor is appropriate only in the study of omeen — 
which, as Langmuir has stated, average out and can be viewed in terms o 
Cause and effect", as distinguished from divergent events. 


social sciences, because we 
d especially how it breaks 


III. 


more adequate model for the social-cultural 
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pa torpa” Boake seip did Kurt Lewin, that the field is a way of 


field which will recognize, as 


1 McKay, D. M. “Comparing the Bra 

42, No. 2, April 1954, pp. 265-6. 
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